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Of a life which was not destined ^to complete itself, a brief 
nairative is best TJic ivrftcr of these essays lived long enough 
to do gootl work foi the State, to be iccognised as the literal/ 
exponent of one of the great lines of Indian policy, and to win 
the Icisting love and honour of many men He died at the 
age of thnty-foiu, with the plans of usefulness which he Imd 
laid out foi Ills future unfulfilled, and with the chill of a giievous 
disappointment lying heavy on^ his heart He left behind him 
a memory brilliant, yet singulaily tender, the memory of one 
who at each stage of hii? caieer was felt by iTis fellows to be 
their foremost man, but whose winning gentleness disarmed 
jealousy, and inflicted no wound on self-lova JHe had the art 
of being distinguished without being envied Mi Wylhe came 
to India as one of the cailicst membeis of a new scnvicc, of a 
service giafted on a stem iich in a most honourable past, but 
which had its own traditions to form The biight vigoui of his 
mmd and pen helped to influence in a noble sense the body of 
men to whom he belonged If the old traditions of unwatched 
fidelity whicli they inherited from those who had gone before, 

have been quickened by aspiiations after a more sustained 

• • 

intellectual life anud the discouragements of an Indian caieer, 
they owe it m some measure to the example of him whose 
woik I now record, 
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John William Shaw Wylhc, eldest son of Gcncial Idu 
W illiam Wylhe, K C B , ^vas bom at^ Pi'ma, iil^ the Bombay 
Fiesidency, on Oclobci 6, 1835 llis mother was a aaiightcr 
of the late Kichaid Ilntt, Esq, of Applcy, in thc^'Talc of 
Wight, and a sister of the pi esent Right Honoiiiable SirWilnam 
Hutt. His fathci enteicd the Bombay aimy in 1819, com- 
manded a field detachment in the Deccan m 1822, and anothei 
m Gujardt in 1823 He was tliSnkcd in Geneial Oidcis for hts 
gallantry on the heights of Jeritii, and scivcd with the X^ield 
Force in Cutch in >824 and the following years In 1838-3^110 
was biigadc-major with the Bombay column of the Army of 
the Indus under Lord Keane, and wa» pi esent at the stoinimg 
of Ghaznf, and during the occupation of KAbul He nfixt scived 
as Assistant Adjutant-Gciieial to the Foicc undci Sir Thomas 
Willsliiie, and accompanied tlie stoiming paity at the captuic 
of KilAt (Khelal) He held the same post on the slaff of Sn 
Richaid England m Sind and BcluchistAn in 1841-42, being 
present at both attacks- on the heights of Hykul/ye, the foicing 
of the Kojack Pass to and from Kandahar, and othci opciatioiis 
He was again Assistant Adjutant-General to the Foiccs in Sind 
and AfghdmstAn under Sir Chailcs Napici, and was danger- 
ously woiinded^at the battle of Mednf In i8<]4-45 he com- 
manded the tioops on tlie sea coast of the Southein Konkan in 
the MarlrattA rebellion General Wylhe is now Colonel of 
Her Majesty's J03rd Regiment of Foot 

The fathei being absent on a campaign, the mother brought 
home }ohn with her otbei two children to England in 1841 ’ 
His mother's letters oflhosc days give one the impicssion of hci 
eldest son as an amiable and intelligent child, who cntci tamed 
the rathei oiiginal idea tkit in receiving his lessons fiom 

‘ Fiancis Ruben Sbaw Wyllii^ now of the Ilonyiay Civil Service ; and 
Emily, married to the Kiglit lion William P Adam, of Itlnir Adam, M P 
To tho former 1 owe the materials for this sketch, .met valuable assistanco 
in editing die Essays 
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her he was the obliging, and not tlie obligccl paily Aftei 
some time with a piivat® tutor, he was sent to the Edinbuigh 
Academy Here he met boys destined in nftei life to distinguish 
thet^sclwis in the service to which he himself eventually be- 
longed, among them Mr A M Monteath, now Dircctor- 
Gcneial of the Indian Post Office, and Mi J D Gordon, C S I , 
Judicial Commissioner in Mysore On his father’s return to 
India after furlough, John Wyllie was placed with his biotlier 
Frank at Cheltenham College The head master at tfiat time 
was the Rev William Dobson, under whose able administration 
the school rose from comparative obseurity to a high rank among 
the educational establishments of tlic kingdom As a proof of 
Ml Dobson's caicful training of his head form, I may mention 
tliat at this period in thiec successive years, boysdiiect from 
ChcUoiiham obtained the Balliol scholaiship, while Wyllio 
himself got a scholaiship first at Lincoln, then at Tiinity 
Wyllic early won a position foi himself in the school Although 
shoitsighted, and debaiicd in consequence fiom cricket, he 
woiked his way up into the football ‘twenty’ befoie he left, 
and was one of tlie founders of the athletic spoils which now 
foim an annual fcatuic of the college As icgards scholastic 
distinctions, each yeai brought him some success, «nd to quote 
a paper in the College Magazine, the ‘sdiool records show him 
to have gained the prize in almost every class where it was 
possible to do so' His pleasing and amiable manners made 
him a popular boy, and a schoolfellow records that 'at the 
yeaily meeting for speeches and distiibuting the prizes, John 
Wyllie’s name was always sure to be received with a loud 
clapping of hands ’ 

His fathei had intended him for tlie India ^ivil Service, 
and hoped to obtain*a nomination for him through his brother- 
in-law, Sir William Hutt,' then an active Liberal member of the 
’ Vicc-Prcsident of the Board of Trade, 1860-1865 
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House of Commons The head niabtcr, however, bcggctl his 
parents to send Wyllic to llic Univcisity, and prochctcd^foi him 
<i distinguished academical career 1 lie following lellei to hiy 
mother dibcloses the feelings with which John icccived tfic news 
of the change m his destination (ret i^). 

‘I for my part do not know whether to be soiiy or glad at 
what has happened. At hist I was ciuelly disappointed, foi 
though I had often wished to go to college, I had so thorouglil)^ 
made up my mind that my futuie fate was to be in the India 
Civil Seiwice, that*! felt almost frightened at first at the ground 
being completely cut fiom under my feet But still with 
exertion (and nothing can be done in hny line without cxcition), 
I think I should stand a little (Dobson says a very go^ chance 
of success at the University And if that were ccitaiii, 1 should 
iiifimtcly prefer going to Oxfoid or tlic Bai to taking the wiitci- 
ship But to go to college I must obtain some scholaiship to 
defray pait of the expenses , and if working haul will gam me a 
scholarship, a scholaiship I will get But still I labour uiidet 
pcculiai disadvantages in going up for any scliolaiship, m con- 
sequence of having been boin m Iiftlia, for the majority of the 
Oxford scholarsliips (and it « to Oxfoid I should prefer to go) 
are rcstiictcd to the natives of some particular county in Engl.ind 
So the only scholarships I could cntei for would be the open 
ones, which arc on that very account the most hotly contested, 
and this it is which gives sucli tSe/ai to the scholais of Ballioi 
and Trinity Colleges Howcvei, I am still quite young, have 
moderate abilities, and can and wtR work hard Dobson had a 
long and very kind palavei wjtli me to-day, in which he was 
profuse of praise and encouragement, the sum and substance 
of which WMjihat 1 must take to Gieek, cut IImdusl.ini, and in 
the course of a couple of yeais go up for an open scholaiship at 
Oxford" 


' Pebrnaiy »7, 1853 
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He did work hard, and in June 1853 went up to Oxford to 
compete^for att open scholarship at Lmcoln College, which be 
pi^mptl^ won He remained at school, however, until the end 
of Qccember, and commenced his University career at the 
beginning of 1854, set 18 It had been the ambition of his 
school days, if ever he went to Oxfoid, to compete for a Balliol 
scholarship The Rectoi of Lincoln very judiciously pointed 
out, however, that he could not now be permitted to compete for 
a B^liol scholarship unless he threw up that which be ^ready 
held So dm mg six months Wyllie hesitated to give up a 
certainty for the chance of carrying out his own private ambition 
In June 1^4, however, he ’decided to rmi tins risk by competing 
for one of the open scholarships at Trinity This he gained 
(aet 19), and thcnccforwaid resided at that college while at the 
University 

The brief recoids of his Oxford careci are precisely those 
which a well-nuiturcd youtli would hke to leave behind him. 
The Rev Mr North Pindci, late Fellow and Tutor of Tiinity, 
speaks of his 'diflldcnce and modesty’, and this testimony is the 
more pleasing as it is combined witli other tributes fiom fiiends 
and brother scholars at Tiinity to his energy and talent He 
had the gift of popularity, and his late head masQ^iiiand parents 
watched witli a ceitam feai the temptations to which it expos^ 
him Their letters of those days disclose this anxiety, and they 
also disclose that Wyllie’s good sense and modesty steered him 
clear of the peril In 1855 he obtained his first class in 
Moderations, and everything seemed to promise the academical 
successes which the head master of Cheltenham had predicted 

But m this same year (1855) tlie new system of appointing to 
the India Civil Seivice by open competition was inipiguiated. An 
intimate friend of Wyllie’s (a biotlier scholar at Tiinity) suc- 
ceeded in winning an appointment, and about the same time 
Colonel Wyllic lost the command of his brigade on promotion 
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to the rank of major-general John began to grow lestivc at the 
idea of continuing to be a burden, howevei shglit, on lys fathci, 
and turned his eyes wistfully to the Indian seivicc ^At ayy 
late he thought he would like to tiy his luck In the open com- 
petition, and tlie long vacation of 1856 found him in London 
with that view ' My chance,' he wiotc to his mother, ' is small 
this time , but I have still twi^or thiee years bcfoic me in ease 
of failure’ What between anxiety and an unfoitunatc pciiod 
of ill-hSalth, he, like many other young men in the same cii- 
cumstances, woiked his mind up to an absolute expectation of 
failure, and peihaps did not do so well as he might otherwise 
have done However, he took a* creditable pla^, passing 
eleventh out of about twenty-two men who gained appoint- 
ments (set. 21} 

lie sailed foi India the same yeai, and having his choice of 
Presidencies, selected Pombay as that m which his fathci was 
still sciving He aiiivcd in i^ovcmbci 1856 At that lime 
the young civilians m the Bombay Picsidcncy wcic not, as now, 
appointed Assistaiil-Collectois on ai rival, but lived iindci the 
supervision of the Collectors in various paits of the Presidency, 
until they had qualified m the native languages John Wyllic 
ciisily obtainetl permission to reside at Sat. lid, where his parents 
')j[ere living In this intciestmg distiict, on the tnnci slopes of 
the Ghdts, he rejoined them aflci an eight years' separation fiom 
his father, and m the hot weather accompanied them to the 
Mahdbaleshwar hills, the summer ictieat of the Presidency It 
was a happy time wit^i him, and one to which he always looked 
back with fondness Me enjoyed to the full the gaieties of the 
hill capital, and among other developments commenced his 
literary cai;pei by a critical notice of Mis Spen’s (Manning’s^ 
‘ Life in Ancient India,’ for the Quarterly Rtviem, The 

article is clever and lucid, but Mr Wyllie came to the writing of 
it with the usual defect of a beginner in literatuie, namely, an 
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imperfect knowledge of Ins subject However, •the culture and 
general' ability* which poi-vaded the essay^ covered his unac- 
quaintancG with Sanskiit, and made it one of the most popular 
ar^tcl^s irwthe number It bi ought him into public notice, and 
on passing his examinations in the vernacular languages, Loid 
Elphinstone, then Goveinor of Bombay, selected him for political 
employment, and sent him as an Assistant to the Political Agent 
11^ Kdthidwdr 

This was a little out of the usual course, young civilians m 
Bombay being as a lule lequiied to go through a training in the 
Revenue Depaitment befoie being employed m other blanches 
His appointment bears date January 25, 1858, and he remained 
an Assistant: in KAtliulwAi until August 31, i860 The nature 
of his employment and the charactei of his work may be 
gatheied from the note below ' 

1 Memo of Mr Wylhe’s sei vices m Kdthidwdi furnished by the Political 
Agent ^ ^ 

'Mr J W S WylliG was appointed Third As^stant Politioil Agent in 
Kdthiilwdr on January 25, 1858 , promoted as Acting Second Assistant 
May 30, i860, left for Oudh August 31, i860 ^ 

'On his joining Ins appointment m February 1858, the Acting Political 
Agent sent him out into the district with the Second Assistant, m order 
that he might become acquainted with the natuie of the duties he would be 
required to perform He was subsequently chiefly empldyi^ m making 
translations of Gujardti papers into Engh^, and the then Political Agent 
stated that he was ” always very attentive to the work he had towdir^^ailfT"' 
performed it m a manner exceedingly creditable to him" 

' He held the Magisterial charge of the Regulation Distnct of Bhaunagar 
from June 1859 to August i860 

' In February 1859 he was deputed by Government to meet the British 
and Portuguese Commisbiotieis, to attend to their suggestions m fixing tlie 
boundary between the Junaghar and Dm territory 

< On his departure for Oudh, the Acting Political Agent brought to the 
notice of Government " the able and efficient manner in which he had per* 
foimed his duties, and the regret he personally felt at the loss of Mr Wylhe’s 
valuable services” ** • 

' He piepaicd a translation of Colonel Langes collection of Mulh Shenshta^ 
or Common Law of K^thidwir for Mr Forbes, who speaks of him as “ an 
oflircr whose services would be zealously rcndeied, and will be found most 
viluable,”' 
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In June 1858 he went to Siual to pass an examination 
While there he was prostiated byafscvcie attack of Gujault 

fevci, to which he neaily succumbed It left his constitution 

c # 

pciraaneiitly impaued, and in the opinion of those who ^viicw 
him best, left the seeds wlucli aftci wards gcimiiutcd so fatally 
Foi many wccla in eacli subsequent year his life was a stiii^lc 
with the rheumatic a(rcctions,^ague, diairhoca, and other painful 
and depressing sequclm of an Indian fcvci «> 

Melinwhile, on his iccovery, he Uioioiighly enjoyed the 
combination of open-air tent life with incisive intellectual woik, 
which does so much to reconcile young civilians to exile 
and the discomforts of a tiopical climate IIis day-dream was 
employment in Persia 01 Afghdnisldn, ‘KdthiAwi^ being in 
these days,’ he wiitcs to his mothci, ‘ mild woik with an Aiabic 
professoi'ship at Oxford as a * pleasant nook to end one’s days 
m’ His studies in Persian 01 Aiabicwcic destined, howevei, 
never to go very far , doubtless choked oIT, as many anolhei 
young civilian’s aspnations after learning have been, by piomotion 
and the ever-rising tide of oihcial work which accompanies it 
In the more immediate duty of perfecting himself m the 
vernaculais, he made good piogicss Up to that tune no effoit 
had beeno thadc to systematise tlic judicial customs and 
^jjarying land-laws of the 224 native States of KAthiAwdi 
As late as 1863 the Political Agent (or chief Biitish Adniinis- 
tiator of the Province) officially dcclaicd that 'up to the pre- 
sent time no State in KAthidwAi has any judicial system, any 
written law, or any, recognised civil or ciiininal court’* In 
another book^ I have narrated the mcasuics which remedied 
this state of things Mr Wyllic contiibuted to tlie coming 
work of reform During Ins yeai and a half m Kdthidwdi, he 

' Political Agent’s ciinilnr to the cluefs of Kithitwdr, tlatcil Scptcmbci 4, 
1863 

’ Life of Lonl Mayo, vol 1 215 etstq 
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devoted himself with characteristic vigour to tho study of native 
usages lights, left behind him a body of papers which he 
tianslated from the vernacular, and piepared an English version 
of (^oIoikI Lang's Mulk Shertsftta, a Gujardti collection of 
materials illustiating the unwritten laivs of the 224 native States 
which in i860 made up tlie province of Kithldwir ‘ He did 
his current duties well, as the official records testify But his 
bright vigour of mind, once he had got iid of the Surat fever, 
found for itself a bundled fresh outlets in die study of the'people 
On leaving the province, he published an account of it in tlie 
Calaitta Review (December i860), and obtained for it a degree 
of public attention which aided the advocates of lefoim, and 
sticngthcned the hands of the Political Agent in his gieat set- 
tlement of KdthidwlTr a few yeais later Although immature in 
style and thought, it helped in a good cause, and will be found 
somewhat condensed at the end of this volume On August 31, 
i860, John Wyllie left Kdtliiilwdi and the Bombay Pi esidency 
for seivice in Northern India (set. 25), 

Among tlie administiativc leforms which followed upon the 
suppression of the Mutiny *was die formation of the Province 
of Oudh into a Coinmissionership This measure involved an 
immediate incieasc in the strength of the Bengal beetion of the 
India Civil Service John Wyllie was among those who 1 eceivgd* 
the offer of one of the newly-cieated appointments A letter to 
his mother, dated August 20, i860, records the conflicting con- 
siderations which determined him to accept this proposal On 
the one hand there was the climate of Bengal, which he dreaded 
with <1 prophetic foiesight, besides the sepaiation from the 
Presidency which he had originally chosen, and whicli was 
cndcaicd to him as the scene of his father’s caice^ {[iid by the 
presence of his brother Fiaiik, also in the Civil Service But on 

‘ Ihe number is given at 224 b) Mi W>Uie in i860, it is now returned 
at 187 
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the other hand-*-^My chief inducement to go is of com sc the 
Wider splicic which Bengal offus foi action If S am c^i to do 
any good, or use to any dislinction in my gcncialion, the 
oppoitunitics aic incompaiably finer thcie than help 'pfen, 
too, I like the idea of Oudti , thcie is real hard work to be done 
theie, not merely loutine, but such Uiat tlic doci of it will leave 
his mark behind hinii whcLliei^foi good oi ill, foi some time to 
come* Accordingly, he accepted Uie appointment, and witia 
It the permanent transfer of his sei vices to the Bengal Estab- 

r 

lishment Hencefoi waid his Indian career belongs to his adopted 
rresidcncy, although hi9> name continued to leinain on the 
Bombay List 

After a hasty visit to his biotlier at Tanna, he sailed for 
Calcutta On liis airival In Oudh he was posted as an Assistant- 
Commtssionei to the District of BiUA-BSnkij and was shortly 
afterwards transfcircd, in the same capacity, to Lucknow Eaily 
in i86[ he was appointed Assistant-Secretary to Su Gcoige 
Yule, then officiating as Chief Commissioner of tlic Province 
In May 1862 the dream of his early ambition was realised 
He was selected for the Calcuttsf Secretaiiat, where m one 
department 01 another he remained ns Undci-Sccictary, and for 
a shoit tune fis Acting-Sea etary, to the Government of India, 
^iii^il lip finally quitted tlie set vice 

He had made his mark in Oudh, doing good official woiK, and 
shrinking fiom no extia duty that might come in his path in 
addition to his legufar labours Among other things, he had 
gicatly exerted himself in raising subscriptions foi tlie nionumcnl 
to Sir H Lawrence, the hero of the Lucknow siege He not 
only distiibuted circulais among Englishmen over the whole 
of India, but he also wrote ficquent articles in the ncwspapeis 
in advocacy of the sclicmc Ills cfToits were successful, and 
on Dccerabci 31, 1861, he could wiitc— ‘Ks 15,000 (1,500/) 
have been obUmed by bubscnpliuns, and Govcinnicnt will, 
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perhaps, give as much moie , so the monument will bt worthy of 
its heio \ - 

Witli reference to his introduction to the Sccietariat of the 
Govornment of India m Calcutta, he was always anxious that it 
should be known that he obtained it * of his own good fortune,* 
and without the aid of private interest The proposal to appoint 
him to officiate in the Foreign^ Office originated with Mr 
Aitcheson and Sir H Durand, the tivo officials immediately 
concerned, who knew nothing of him except by the reputation 
which he had earned in Oudh Sir George Yule bade him 
good-bye In friendly words — ‘ If ever I get anyone again to 
work as w^ll as you have done, I shall be the luckiest man 
in India ’ 

John WylUe joined the Government of India as officiating 
Under-Secretaiy in the Foreign Department in May 1862, but 
was foiced to go on a month*s leave to the Nilgiri Hills in 
September, to lecruit hts health ^vhich had been much shaken 
by a fresh attack of fever Sir Heniy Durand (his immediate 
superior) and the Viceioy recorded their regret a^ tenjporarily 
losing him On his return 'he officiated for a month in the 
Home Department, and on November i8th was appointed 
Undei -Secretary in the Financial Department In *Mtirch 1863 
he was re-tiansferred as Undei -Secretary to the Home ^ffi ce--— ■ 
where the work was more congenial to his tastes, and where he 
remained until his health compelled him to take sick leave, in 
1864 Ihe haid work of the Secretariat, and the enervating 
climate of Lower Bengal, seiiously impaired a constitution which 
had already received a rude shock, and his trip to the Hills had 
resulted in disappointment But whenever he was not actually ill, 
his high spitit carried him through ever) thing He t]]proughly 
enjoyed the charms of Calcutta society, making friends, as was 
his wont, everywhere , and especially securing a reputation for 
industry and brilliancy among his immediate superiors, He 

a 
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thus fully accomplished what was his main object during these 
early days of his caieci,viz, to establish suth a p^ition in 
Bengal as would never cause him to legiet having left Ins own 
Piesidency Ills icward was not long m coming, Wl^le he 
was on leave In Etirape, the Undci-Sccietaryship to the Govern- 
ment of India in die Foreign Dcpaitment fell permanently 
vacant, and although not on the spot he was at once nominated, 
on the iccommeudatioii of Sir Henry Durand, to tliat post — lihe 
one v^ich he had been most ambitious of obtaining 

He left Calcutta on April 23, 18(54, lemained at 
home until October i8gj, He lesolved to read up his old 
studies, and complete his residence at the University for the 
purpose of taking his degree With this object he made one of 
an autumn leading party in Scotland m company with his friend 
Gcoige Trevelyan, and in October went up to Oxfoid and 
resided at his old College of Tiinity, wheie his name still 
lingers among a new gcneiation of scholars In December he 
passed his examinations and took his dcgiee, and subsequently 
took also his M A The remainder of the winter he spent in 
Italy, chiefly at Rome, accompanied by an old Oxford fiiend 
who had also entered the India Civil Service In May he 
returned <4(7 London, which he made his hcad-quaiters until 
^ils depaituie for India In July theie occuired a general 
election, and he managed to see both his friend, G Trevelyan, 
elected at Tynemouth, and hisi biother-in-law, Mr Adam, in 
Kinrosshiie His brother Frank also came home fiom India 
this summer, and September the two tiavelled together as 
far as Homburg, where it was thought advisable for John Wyllie 
to stop a fortnight to dnnk the watcis While there he oc- 
cupied hipiself in reading books on Egypt, and on continuing 
his journey he spent a second foitmght In that country. Ills 
special object was to visit the works of the Suez Canal, which 
were then unfinished, grave doubts being cntei tamed by many 
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persons regarding the ultimate success of the enterprise The 
result of^^his visit was an article written to wile away the 
tedium of the sea voyage in the Indian Ocean, which appeared 
in Magagtne of March i865 

On his ai rival in India, he found Sir William Muir Foreign 
Secretary, under Sir John Lawrence as Viceroy, and he soon 
established himself on good terms with his new superiors 
About this time he made his first appearance as a public 
speaker, on the occasion of the Oxfoid and Cambridge dinAer at 
Calcutta, at which he was selected to return thanks for the Civil 
Service He took the precaution of learning his speech by heart, 
and sent home his MS copy to his mother It boldly uttered 
his dissatisfaction with the present system of competition for 
Indian appointments, m so far as it tends to shut out candidates 
from a University education This dissatisfaction became more 
deeply rooted in Wyllie’s mind as the number of University 
men year by year diminished in the list of the successful 
competitors, and received its final expiession in a printed letter 
from him to Sir Charles Trevelyan I believe that every 
member of the service, and lAdeed all who have had practical 
experience of the working of the system in India, take the same 
view. In Wyllie’s case such sentiments are particularly worthy 
of notice , for they are not the utteiance of one who was calling 
up, after the lapse of a considerable interval, the transfigured 
memories of his undergiaduate days, but of one who had volun- 
teered to undergo his final University examinations at the 
mature age of thirty-one 

Immediately after his arrival the climate of Calcutta began 
to resume its unfavouiable influence upon his health and spirits 
However, on tlie approach of the hot weather, he apfompanied 
the Viceioy to Simla, and while there the circumstances of Ins 
offlaal life combined with the mountain air to restore the wonted 
energy of his mind He now for the first time gained the abso- 
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lute coiifidcn(% of the new Governoi-Gcncial The absence of the 
Foreign Sccietary foi a few day*? caused •some ^mpoitiint 
business to be thrown entirely into his hands, and Jic pioved 
himself equal to the emergency The Coinhtll foi ^aich 
readied India at this time also, and his ailiclc on the Sutr Canal 
met with a good deal of piaise Sii J Lawrence was glad 
to avail himself of the scivtc^^s of one who both by inner know- 
ledge and litciaiy talent was so well qualified to undeitake 
hi the press the defence of bis foreign policy in Central Asia, 


which was then the object of much criticism Accoidingly, at the 
express request of the Vfceioy, he commenced his article ' On the 
Foreign Policy of Sii John Lawrence,’ an articlq^destined to 
become in one sense the turnmg'poml in his caiecr ' It is very 
pleasant and mlciesting laboui,’ he wioteto his aunt, Lady Hutt, 
on June i, i86G, ‘but lather exhausting An article worth 
reading is not wutten easily or quickly, and the ordmaiy work 
of the ofHcc must still be yarned on So hcic I sit wilting, 
without pause, day aftei day, fiom breakfast time till it is too 
dark tjLsce^ I leave myself barely tune to diess for the ceaseless 
round of dinnei -parties and balls* which keep one up until two 
or three In the morning However, when I do get to bed, 1 sleep 
intensely’haid, and tlic climate of the place is delicious’ 

This article, it may bo mentioned, was oiiginally intended 
for the Qiiorierly Revmv The Editor, howevci, icfiised it, on 
the sufficient ground that it was in direct antagonism to an 
article which had appeared in that Review twelve months 
previously, and it was immediately accepted for the next number 
of the Edmbiagh (J anuary 1 867) Wyllic was now thirty-one, and 
' Tlie Foreign Policy of Sir John Lawrence ’ may be taken as a 
fairly-mjtured expression of his mind It foi med a skilful popular 
exposition of the views of those who were opposed to di awing 
closer the iclations of the Biitish Government in India with the 
trans-frontier Asiatic States , and as a strong party will always 
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exist in favour of this policy, Mr Wyllie's essay has a permanent 
interest '^At th^ time of. its publication it won a great and 
deseived success, and it stands first in the following collection 
of hftiiJEssays 

In November 1866 Wyllie accompanied the Viceroy on his 
tour to Delhi and Agra A grand Daibdrwas held at the latter 
place, all the arrangements for which fell upon the shoulders 
of J:he Under-Secretary in the Foreign Department, For his 
conduct on this laboiious occasion. Sir William Muir, the^hief 
Secretary, wrote to him a special letter of tlianks, adding that it 
was only in keeping with the able administration which had uni- 
formly characterised his woik in the office Wyllie then returned 
to Calcutta*and, Sii W Muir taking a three months’ leave, was 
appointed to officiate as Secretary in his place On his vacating 
this post the Viceroy, in an official Mmutc, ' deemed it right to 
place on recoid his entire satisfaction with the manner in which 
the work had been performed by him* It was Sir William 
Muir's duty to forward him a cop^ of this Minute, and in the 
private letter which accompanied it he wiote — ' Even in the few 
days I have been back I hav^ seen enough to coi7VinCE*nie of 
the devotion, ability, and strength which you brought to bear on 
your working of the office ’ In March, when th^ climate of 
Calcutta had again begun to tell on his health, he was allowed 
a month’s privilege leave to Simla, and on the arrival 9f the 
Government at that place continued to conduct the duties of 
his office, as Under-Secretary in the Foieign Department, till 
November On the return of the Government to Calcutta, 
Wyllie found himself compelled to accept the course which his 
medical advisers had pressed on him early 111 the year, and to 
take the thiee yeais’ fuilough, to which the length of his Indian 
service then entitled him During the preceding year he had 
had in contemplation a great amount of liteiaiy work In a 
letter, April 4, 1867, he refers to an intention of w'nting a sort of 
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Btirke’s Pecir^ge of the Princes and Chiefs of India who are 
iccogniscd as feudatories of tlic Qiiocn of Engfland ^ut these 
projects were beaten back by repeated attacks of ill-hcatth , and 
duiing his last months in India poor Wyllic had to iccjj^nisc 
that his strength was unequal to anything beyond the oidinaiy 
woik of his office. He did, however, manage to send home in 
November an article on 'Wcstein China,' which was published 
in the Ediuhufgh Revtevo of Apiil i86S, and procured fpr 
him tile acquaintance of Sn Roderick Muichison and Lord 
Strangford 

The spring and sum^per of 1868 were spent m London, and 
his thoughts weie speedily divcitcd from Indian matters by 
home politics, The defeat of Mi Disraeli’s Government upon 
the Resolutions proposed by Mr Gladstone concerning the Irish 
Church, had rendered certain a dissolution of Parliament in the 
coming autumn Amid the general demand at that time for 
new men, John Wyllie was persuaded by his uncle. Sir William 
Hutt, to give up his Indian" careci and stand for Pailiament 
Sir William Hutt had taken a great intciest in John fiom 
eaily culldhtlod , and in a matter of this kind Ins counsel 
was of great weight, for he had himself occupied a seat in the 
Plouse of Commons during forty-one years, and held office as 
Vice-President of the Boaid of Tiade and Faymastcr-Gencial 
Acting on his uncle s advice, John Wyllte went down to the 
city of Hereford, where it was hoped tliat the second scat might 
be wrested from the Conservatives The task thus marked out 
for him was no slight one The sitting membeis, Mr Geoige 
Clive and Sir Richard Baggallay, had both con&ideiablc influence 
The former, a Liberal, was the head of a county family connected 
witli Hereford for generations, and had moreover been at one 
time Under-Secretary in the Home Office Sir R Baggallay, 
though not locally connected with the constituency, had made 
himself very popular, pcisonally, duitng his four years’ represen- 
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tation of It, and now brought with him all the prestige which 
followci)^ from Jus recent appointment as Solicitor-General by 
the Conseivative Ministry John Wyllie had neither wealth, 
noy local iiiHuence, nor English reputation He had nevei 
attempted to address a public audience on political questions, 
and like most Indian officials had enjoyed no opportunity of 
acquiring the art of public speaking Moreovei, he was still 
suHering from the effects of the Bengal climate But he plunged 
into the contest with his usual energy and courage He went 
down to Hereford armed with a few letters of»introduction from 
the chiefs of the Liberal party in London, and was at once 
accepted, both by the local leadets and at an enthusiastic public 
meeting His address attracted attention from the principles 
whicli it enunciated, and from the style m which they weie 
expressed Amongst other supporters, Colonel Allen Johnson, 
an Indian friend, and Sir Henry James, an old school-fellow, 
came down to Heteford to help him And he presently found 
not only tliat hts usual facility in winiung friends had not 
deserted him, but that he had obtained a popularity ivith the 
mass of the electors which (airly astonished hims«4f lesult 
of the poll was officially declared as follows 


Liberals 

r Ml G Clive . 
iMrJ. Wyllie 

Votes 

105s’ • 

1015 


Conservatives ■ 

r Sir R Baggallay , 

983 


1 Major Arbuthnot . 

872 



John Wylhe thus achieved his 6rst success m England with 
the same rapid step as he had advanced to piomotion in India 
But as m India, so now, he was not destined to enjoy the honours 
which he had won He took his seat in tlie House of Commons, 
voted at least once, and asked a pertinent question of,the Under- 
secretary for India. But his Parliamentary career was speedily 
interrupted by a petition being presented against the return of 
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the two members for Hereford They were both charged with 
biibcry and heating, and the election of John Wylhe w^ further 
alleged to be invalid on the ground that he held n place of pro- 
fit undei the Ciown as a member of the India Civil Scrvice.^^ 
With regal d to tins last ground of disability it would not be 
ncccssaiy to say much, as it never came up for legal dcci^on, if 
it had not directly led to hts resignation of the seivice. It 
suihccs to mention that the Att of Queen Anne, whicli creates 
this disability, is of notoiionsly difficult interpretation, and that 
there was apiecedent in the case of anothei member of tlie India 
Civil Service, Lord William Hay, whose election under similar 
ciicumstances had not been questioned An Indian civilian, 
moi cover, when on furlough, is legaided as holding nd substan- 
tive appointment The difficulty had fiist been suggested some 
days piior to tlie election, when Sir R Baggallay had pledged his 
legal reputation to the opinion tliat Wyllie was disqualified, and 
that, consequently, all votes for him would be thiown away John 
Wyllie immediately acsolvcd, r/ith the appioval of his family, 
to send m his resignation, which was accepted at the India 
Office as-^m J;he day on which it wjis tendered That day was 
the 14th of Novembci, and the poll was not taken till the lyth. 
His case, therefore, was strong, and he was himself desirous that 
this point snould be taken first , his opponents, however, coin- 
nieiiced jvith the charges of bribery and ti eating, and the petition 
was tried at Hercfoid, bcfoic Mi Justice Blackbuinc All who 
knew eidier of the successful candidates were satisfied from tlie 
first of their personal innocence of any malpractices, Tlie 
allegations of bribeiy were most satisfactorily lefutcd, but by a 
cruel fortune the excessive zeal of an indiscreet supporter had 
brought them within the 'treating’ clauses of the Act It was 
proved that- a certain mei chant of the city had on the polling 
day given a bieakfast to divers electors, and then driven them 
to the booths to vote for the Liberal candidates This amounted 
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to treating, and by construction of law it was also held by tlie 
learned judge ttat this merchant must be considered as an 
agent of both the sitting members It was m vain urged on 
beh^f of Mr Wyllie that he had never set eyes on the man, or 
even heard Ins name, until the election was over It could not 
be denied that he had been deputed by the recognised Libeial 
agents to act for them in certain matters connected with the 
election, and that the Liberal canifidates, after their return, had 
written him a joint letter of thanks for his services Perhaps 
neither of these circumstances would by itself'have been suffi- 
cient, but taken together they formed the basis of the judge's 
finding that the sitting members had been by their agent guilty 
of treating; and that their election was therefore null and void 
The effect of this decision was to render the unseated members 
ineligible to stand for Hereford duiing the term of the existing 
Parliament It was tliought at the time by some legal critics 
that Mr Justice Blackburne had laid down a hard rule But 
to Mr Wyllie's honour it should^ be said that on all occasions 
when the decision was impugned in his presence, he defended i^ 
alike in public and in private, as a necessary aniMogtCBi inter- 
pretation of the Act He did not, however, feel the blow the 

less severely It was not only that the hypersensitive punty of 

* ^ 

official life 111 India had ill-prepared him to endure even the 
shadow of a stain He had forsaken the Indian service for a ’ 
career that now sunk under him , he had burnt his ships, and 
could not return. Above all, he saw himself condemned to a 
life of inaction for some time to come, for it was beyond hope 
that a second seat m the Parliament then sitting would fall to 
him 

Before retiring into private life, he found one more opportunity 
of doing a service to his party, and of showing tliat he could 
work for otliers as eneigetically as he had fought for himself 
A new election was forthwith ordered for Hereford The ntw 
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Liberal candidates were Colonel Cllvc and Mr Wicn Hoskyns, 
who were icturncd by a majoiity winch closely coi responded 
to the votes of the previous election John Wylhc stayed at 
Hciefoid during their canvass, <uid by lus speeches, and in ^hei 
ways, contiibutcd matci tally to the icsult At a large meet- 
ing subsequently held in the city the Liberal electors presented 
him with an address, thanking Mm for his sci vices to the cause, 
and expressing a hope that hi% connection witli the constituent 
would*some day be rc-estabhshed. 

The sympathy which he met with from every quarter, — and 
at this time he received letters from many distinguished persons 
outside the political woild, — could not, howevei, prevent his 
fretting at the disappointment Though suffering froiA no actual 
organic disease, he had never recovered the strain to which the 
Suiat fcvei and subsequent attacks m India had subjected his 
constitution, and throughout the summer of 1869 he was in 
poor health. On June 2 die Ciown appointed him a Companion 
of the Star of India,‘»a5 a rewafd for his Indian services It was 
not, howevei, until the wintei that his spuits revived, and his 
interesl^as'^e-directed to Indian.affaiis He now wiote lus 
article in The Fortnightly, entitled ‘ Masterly Inactivity,’ which 
is, perhaps, the best known of all his wiitings It was signed 
with his name, and being no longer hampeied by official re- 
'sponsibility, he was better able to indulge the natunil brilliancy 
of his style During the month of December The I tines news- 
paper contained one or two letters from him on the affairs of 
Central Asia, and in The Daily News he took pait in a contro- 
versy on the same subject The companion article m The Foit- 
Hightly, called * Mischievous Activity,' was also written at this 
time, though not published till March 1870 In a letter to lus 
brotlicr, dated Decembei 10, 1869, he says, *1 shall stay in 
London until about the middle of January, in order to see 
"Mischievous Activity” through the press Then I go to 
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FariSj where I mean to remain till after Easter I shall tty, 
if possible, to get admission to some Fiench family, and live 
wholly ^mong Fiench people * 

VThis visit to Pans was earned out, but not precisely m the 
mode anticipated He established himself at the H6tel Vouille- 
mont, Rue Boissy d^Anglas, and regulaily took lessons in 
French His object was not only to impiove his knowledge of 
the language, but also to study French politics at fiist hand 
Affairs weie at that time in a veiy critical condition The health 
of the Emperor was a constant source o!* anxiety, Emile 
Ollivier was tiying his experiment o( a Constitutional Govern- 
ment , and H Rochefort had just been imprisoned for his writ- 
ings in The MarseUlatse John Wylhe was a constant attendant 
at the debates of the Coips Ldgislatif, and daily read and analysed 
the vaiied contents of the French press The diary which he kept 
at this tune is mainly composed of comments upon political sub- 
jects, but It also shows how widely his sympathies and his position 
peimitted him to enjoy Parisufn society.* He made many ac- 
quaintances m the Frencli liteiaiy world, and among others 
struck up a warm friendship with M. Charle? iTriarte, the 
well-known man of letters, Intioductions to Renan, Prevost 
Paradol, &c , brilliant dinner-parties, and receptions the house 
of Guizot and elsewhere, flit through his diary. The following 
extracts from a letter to his brother, dated Marcli 4, iSyo, 
disclose his frame of mind and mode of life at this time ' My 
health is infinitely better than it has been for years past , and 
having now got rid of my chronic diarrhoea, I hope to keep 
deal of it during the London season I shall return to town 
about Easter, or, perhaps, not before the end of April After the 
close of the season I don’t know what I may do There is nol 
the least chance of my getting into Parliament again before 
the next general election • . I have been to a ball at 
the Tuileries, and to some other entertainments The peopl 
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aic veiy civilj ^nd I see qdte as much society as I caie for 
When I am not dining out, I generally go to tlie table d’hdtc 
at the Grand I16tel, whete I always come across people ^ know, 
English or othcis Then men fiiends fioui town aic consta;i<Iy 
passing thiough Pans, and, on mceling, we make up a little 
paity at a Rcstauiant’ 

This was destined to be the last letter which he wrote to his 

r 

bt other Befoie its aiiival m India a Reutei’s telegram hack 
announced in the Bombay pi css the death m Fans of a Mi J. T 
Wylie (w) The Vioi, howcvei, in tlic name scarcely deceived 
any of his friends His hpalth had long been a souice of deep 
anxiety to them, the more so as his buoyant indilfeicnce about 
himself and his hunger after work tempted him to rush into 
new labours the moment that the pressure of actual illness was 
removed A week befoie his death his father ^nd molhei, 
then in London, were not awaie that he was unwell He 
had always been a good coiiespondcnt, and a week’s silence 
caused them some aiikicty Tlien came a lettci to say that he 
was laid up with a bad cold It was written by a nurse, but 
theie was a rc?hssuiing postscript fiom himself which bade them 
not to be alaimcd fot he was much bettei A telegram of 
similai purgoiA followed His parents were no longei young, 
and his mothei was in feeble health It was thought advisable 
to await further news The first intimation of his alarming 
state did not reach them till Monday, March 14 , when thcie 
came a telegram fiom the medical man, saying — ‘Mi. Wyllie 
continues dangeiously ill, and some one should come’ His 
father and mother, accompanied by his uncle, Sii William 
Hutt, at once started foi Pans But when they ariived all 
hope was gone He was unconscious, and ncvei fully recog- 
nised them* On the moining of Tuesday, before then aiiival, 
he had said to his nurse, when pressed to take some nouiishmcnt, 

‘ I cannot take any more 1 should have liked to have gone 
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to my mother, but it is too late now Do not *think that I am 
afiaid to die. I die in Chiist’ So on Mardi 15, 1870, 
the hrsli anntveisary of the day on which his election had been 
deMared void, John Wyllie finished his short life of 34^ years 

The immediate cause of his death was a cold, caught as he 
came out of a hot cafd into tlie chill night air Inflammation of 
the lungs supervened, then histoid malarial fever, and finally 
inflammation of the biain He was buried at Montmartre, 
with the intent to lemove die body on a future occasion to 
England The Geiman war and the siege* of Paris quickly 
followed, and it was not till after th% restoration of peace that 
his remains were removed to their final resting place in Kensal 
Green 

It IS not often tliat so young an Indian officer attracts the 
attention of the English public Men who have slowly won 
fame in the East often come home to find themselves relegated 
to obscurity The deatli of John Wyllie was noticed at con- 
siderable length and with strong expressions of regret by almost 
all the London neivspapers In Hereford, Conservatives as 
well as Libeials manifested* then sorrow, and the city voted an 
addiess of condolence to his father and mother The entire 
Indian press united in paying its tribute to his ipemory A 
memonal tablet, erected in the School Chapel at Cheltenham^ 
bears hts effigy in marble, graven by Woolner It Is placed on 
one side of a doorway On the other side is a medallion, by the 
same artist, in memory of the Rev W Dobson, the head master 
by whom he had been taught, and who had predicted his 
distinction His friends and old schoolfellows have founded 
a scholarship to commemorate his career, to be held by Chel- 
tenham boys proceeding to T ruuty College, Oxford The annual 
income from the fund amounts at present to 70/ 

It would be idle to quote from the letters of condolence 
which from all souices poured in upon his parents Words of 
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synipatliy and pf respect, howevci tendcily uttered, could do 
little to allay that giicf, noi would they give the rcadei a 
truci pictuic of tlic man tlmn that alToidcd by lus owiji woiks, 
But they disclose the loving estimation in which he was hcliVby 
men and women of verydivcisc diniactci, and in widely ilifTcicnt 
spheres of life. The charm of his natuic lay in his modesty 
One felt that lus brilliancy of talent and lus social graces en- 
titled him to a sort of precedence which he would never acceptr 
The Essays now collected show him m part , but only those who 
personally knew him can iindcistand why he was so loved, or 
how deeply he has been Ijimented. His was a life which only 
too faithfully represents the debt which India owes to England 
There are many others who, devouied by their own restless 
energy, beat out tlicir lives in unknown woik on the burning 
plains 01 among the malaria-smitten jungles of Hindustan, His 
sphcie of action was merely placed on a more conspicuous stage 
That, however, which singled him out among his compeers, and 
which tins slight meiTioir would'm vain attempt to pouitiay, was 
the tender charm which he shed upon all witli whom he mingled, 
and thc”|iCc^f his blameless life, * 


* MulHs tile bonts flebtlts oceidttl 
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TS£ FOBEIGN POUCY OP LOUD LA WBSNCS ' 

Tim Government of India is divided into six great depart- 
ments — Foreign, Home, Legislative, Military, Finance, 
and Public Works Every order issued from any of 
these departments runs m the name of ‘ The Governor- 
General in Council’ And in* the earlier days of the 
Anglo-Indian empire, when all cases used to be submitted 
foi the collective consideration of the GoverniJPGelTeial 
and each membei of his Council, this formula was a cor- 
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rect desciiplion of the mode in which the machinciy of 
government actually woiked. 13ut as time advanced, 
bunging with it additions of toiiiloiy, impiovcd^adininis- 
tiation, and bcttci means of comnumic.ition, it became 
impossible for so cumbious an organisation to beai the 
stiain of the cnoimously increased coiicspondcncc At 
length Lotd Canning icmoclcllecl the Council into the 
semblance of a Cabinet, with himself as piesidont. 
Eaoli member of the Govcinment now holds a sepaiate 
portfolio, and'' despatclies the oi dinary business con- 
nected with it upon Ijis own icsponsibility, only icsciving 
mattcis of exceptional importance for the opinion of a 
colleague or the decision of the assembled Council, The 
particular bianch of administration which Loid Canning, 
Lord Elgin, and subsequent Govcinois-Gencial have 
successively icscived for their own special chai'gc, is the 
Foieign Office of India. 

The Indian Foreign* Office is cnti listed with the 
duty of diiccting oui diplomatic i elation s — fiist, with 
all ifei^IvOouring foreign Powers beyond the limits of 
Hindustdn , and, secondly, with all the dependent piinces 
and diiefs. of India, These two functions aic obviously 
of supreme iinpoi lance, foi on these moic than on any 
other departments of the State the maintenance of peace 
and the general policy of the cmpiie depend They arc, 
howevei, necessaiily seciet in then operation, and they 
usually become known to the public by theii results 
Indeed, it may be affiimed that a large portion of the 
important diplomatic tiansactions in which the Govcinor- 
Gcncral of India is engaged nevei attiact the notice of 
PaiHamcnt or of die Biitish public. On some of these 
questions we aie about to lay before our readers com- 
plete information. We shall not at present enter upon 
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the contioverted subject of the lelations of flie Supreme 
Government of India widi the princes and chiefs who have 
letained^ome show of independence m that country, ex- 
cept to lemaik that Sir John Lawrence is a firm adherent 
of the non-inteivention policy of tlie piesent day But 
our object is to carry the leader beyond the frontiers of 
India to those less known regions in which we have to 
cnbounter the independent and barbaric races of the 
Asiatic continent , 

Of course, in dealing witli independent principalities 
and powers beyond the bounds of India, the Goveinor- 
General must act in concert with the English Cabinet 
whenevei he is dealing with a European State or with 
any oriental nation, such as Persia and China, at whose 
Couit there is a diplomatic representative of Hei Majesty 
But, even subject to this limitation, the Indian Foreign 
Office yet remains the focus of^iolitics for half Asia— the 
storehouse of the lomancc of all the East Muimiirs of 
Dutch aggression in fai Sumatra, and whispers oLpiraXical 
prahs lurking amid the unexplored isles of the Malayan 
Archipelago , lumours of French entei prise in the feverish 
iice-swamps of Cochin-China, and quaint gfiiilpses of 
Burmese life at the Couit of the golden-footed monaich 
of Mandalay, — such are the varied contents of a mail- 
packet from the southern seas. Out of the west come 
tidings of pilgrim-cai avails at Mecca, of pearl-fishers in 
the Persian Gulf, or of burning slave ships on the coast 
of equatorial Africa; the outrages of the Chiistian em- 
peror in Abyssinia are not omitted, nor those of the 
Wahdbi fanatic at Riad overlooked. North-eagtward, 
down the Himdlayaii passes of Bhdtdn and Nepdl, tlie 
life that slowly stirs among the Idmds and monasteries of 
Thibet sends now and then a faint pulsation into Bengal , 
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and lately tlic valley of KiWimli alToidcd a passage to 
envoys from the uncouth kUins of Chinese T.iitaiy 
Finally, in the furthest noith, beyond Afglulni^t.in and 
tlic descits of the wandeiing Tiiikoinans, looms the 
giant form of steadily-advancing Russia. In fact, it 
would be hardly an exaggeration if the Knglish vice- 
roy’s political langc of v^ioii weie to be described in the 

sonorous syllables of Milton . — ' 

« 

* Ills eye might thcio commfiml, whcrcvci stood 
City of old or modern fanic^ the scat 
Of mightiest empire, from the destined wall 
Of CniubiUi, scat of Cathnmn Cao, 

And biimarcind by 0\us, Tcmir’s throne, 

To Paqum of Sm'can kings , .md thcnco 
To Agai aiul Lahoi of Gicat Mogul, 

Hewn to the golden Chcisoncse , or whcic 
1 ho I'cismii m Ecb itan SiU, oi since 
In Iltspahan , or whcic the Russian Ks«u 
In Mosco , or the Sultan m Bi^ancc, 

I urchcstau-boin , j[ior could his oyc not ken 
The empire of Negus to his utmost pmt, 

El coco, and the less maritime kings, 

• Mombaza and Quiloa and Mclmd,* 

Descending, howevei, to die prose of cm rent events, 
we find., that tlie questions of external policy which at 
present chiefly command attention fiom the Government 
of India lie in the ducction of Aiabiaaiid Ccntial Asia. 
These, theiefoie, must be the main subject of our inquiiy. 
But before we piocced to discuss our iclations with cithci 
Mr. Palgrave's interesting fi lends, the Wahdbis, oi the 
picturesque ruffians in Afghdiustcln, thcic is anotlict 
mattei which, though of less impoi lance, deseivcs a 
cursoiy notice, if only that the cuoneous accounts of 
It which have leachcd England may not pass alto- 
gether unchallenged. We allude to the i*cccnt wai with 
Bhiitdn. 
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The facts are very simple In December 1863, just 
a month before the accession of Sir John Lawrence to 
viceregail power, it was found necessary to send an envoy 
into Bhiitdn to demand reparation for a long series of 
injuries inflicted on our frontier villages. The mission 
failed , the envoy was subj'ected to gross insult, and 
compelled to sign a treaty re-^djusting the whole boun- 
dary between British India and Bhdtdn, and making 
other preposterous concessions to tlie Bhdtdn Govern- 
ment This crowning outrage was more than could be 
enduied Sn John Lawrence instantly repudiated the 
document extorted from his envoy, and took measures 
foi chastising the offendeis Of the tract of territory 
lying at the southern foot of the BhiitAn hills, and 
known geneially as the Dwdis, the eastern portion, or 
the Assam Dwdis, had hitherto been a kind of a de- 
bateable land — that is, the British Government occupied 
the ground, but annually allowed 10,000 rupees, 01 one- 
third of tlie revenue, to the Deb and Dharm rdjds as 
then share Sii John LaVrence now announced to the 
Bhdtdn Government that this payment, as also the rent 
of another patch of land held by us in farijs^frOm Bhdtdn, 
had ceased for evei Furthei, he demanded the lestora- 
tion of all British subjects who, within the last five years, 
had been kidnapped by the Bhdtids , and he threatened 
that, unless the demand were fully complied with by the 
ist of September, it would be enforced at the point of the 
sword. The Bhdtdn Government allowed the interval 
of grace to pass by without taking advantage of it Ac- 
cordingly, Sir John Lawrence, who had already extin- 
guished all Blu'itid rights in the seven Assam' Dwdrs, 
now issued a proclamation, dated the iscli November, 
1864, by which the Westein or Bengal Dwdrs, eleven 
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in number, ^verc likewise definitively incoi pointed into the 
Queen’s Iiulun dominions, and the Biitish fionticr was 
advanced even beyond the plains, so as to include coitani 
bill forts, and jfivc us the command of the passes through 
which the Bhi'iikls had been wont to descend in then 
jircdaloiy incursions. The proclamation was, in fact, a 
declaration of wai. Byt the Govcinoi -General still 
looked to peace — ^thc final aim of every wai. A wdl- 
equipped force had by this time been assembled on the 
frontier, but it was not allowed to move until the tcinis 
upon which BhdtAn might again be received into amity 
had been carefully settled and fully notified to all con- 
ceinccl. Within six weeks of tlic column being set in 
motion, every position in BhdUn which oui programme 
had maiked for occupation was in our keeping. The 
Bhdtuls made little lesistancc, and it was thought they 
had abandoned the contest^ Suddenly, in Januaiy 1865, 
they debouched m force along almost oui whole line At 
Dfwdngiii tlie surprise was complete an unreasonable 
panic aiose among the garrisbn, and the post was dis- 
gracefully abandoned with the loss of two mountain tiain 
guns. Butlhis disastci of a suboidinate officei— the only 
one that occurred thioughout tlie entire campaign — was 
soon retrieved in gallant style by General Tombs , and 
after the leoccupation of Dlwclngiii in April, not a 
BhiUld appealed in arms against us Upon the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, Uic Bhdtid authoiities gave frequent 
indications of a desire foi peace. Then ovcitures weic 
invariably met by a reference to the terms — still open to 
diem-— which had been offered in the previous November, 
and by mi assurance tliat unless those terms weic accepted 
before the opening of the cold season, they would sec an 
advance of British troops upon their capital, Piinakha. 
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Convinced at last, by the preparations made by Sir John 
Lawrence and Sii Wilham Mansheld, that we weie in 
earnest fn what we said, tiiey signified their willing- 
ness to treat, Then overtuies were favourably re- 
ceived. The sin lender of tlie treaty which had been 
extorted from oiu envoy, and a humble letter of apology 
foi the insults to which he hajl been subjected, foimed 
th& commencement of tlie negotiations Afterwards, on 
the iitli of November, 1865, a tieaty of peace was con- 
cluded upon the identical basis which the Government of 
India had from the outset held in view The Bhiitan 
Government formally ceded to us all tlie eighteen Dwdi'S 
and the rest of the teiiitory taken fiom them, and agreed 
to liberate all oui kidnapped subjects , in leturn for tlicse 
concessions the Biitish Government undeilook to pay the 
Deb and Dharm rdjds annually, subject to the condition 
of their continued good behaviour, an allowance begin- 
ning at 25,000 iiipees, and rising gradually to a maxi- 
mum of twice tliat amount Also, by a^ separate 
agreement simultaneously executed, the Bhdtdn Go- 
vernment engaged to procure restitution to us, by the 
roth of January, of the two guns lost at t)lwdngiri 
These guns had fallen into the possession of a power- 
ful Bhiitid noble known as die Tongso Penlo. He 
refused to give them up, in the hope that, by playing 
upon the desire of the British Government to recover 
trophies of war, and upon the desire of his own Govern- 
ment foi peace, he might get himself constituted tlie 
channel through which the British allowance to Bhiitdn 
should be paid The Deb and Dharm rdjds sincerely 
endeavouied to fulfil their engagement, but the coercion 
of their refractory vassal was beyond then ability The 
task, therefoie, was undertaken by a British force Oui 
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troops staitecl on the 3 kI of Februaiy, but they had not 
made many inaichch towaulb Tongso when the Pcnlo, as 
had been anticipated, gave up the game, and submissively 
sent the guns into our camp 

So ended the lilnitdn wai Its conclusion was 
greeted with a choiiis of disappiobation from the Indian 
piess, The honoui of pingland, it was said, had been 
betrayed by a pusillanimous Government We ought»to 
have maiched into the heait of BhiUdn, humbled the 
r<ljis in then capital, and exacted a condign retribution. 
Instead of doing so we had slunk back to the plains 
foiled in purpose, and content to purchase a dishonoui able 
immunity from futuie aggressions at the cost of paying 
black mail to a cicw of baibaious caterans. Divested of 
all rhetoiic, the accusation seems to be that the conditions 
of tlie treaty were impiopeily lenient to BhiitAn It has 
been above explained that these conditions weie tlie same 
as had been offered to the BluUids before hostilities 
commenced. Sii John Lawrence, thercfoie, cannot be 
chaiged^ith having lost heart m the stiuggle, The 
utmost that can be said is, cither that in the oiigtnal 
selection of a punishment for the Bhdtias their offences 
were too lightly judged, oi that, as the fray pio- 
cceded, it became due to the honour of the arms tainishcd 
at Dfwdngiri to wreak an increased vengeance on the 
foe Neither of tliese supjjositions will stand the test of 
cool inqiiiiy With regaid to the fimt, it is certain that, 
short of the absorption of their whole country, the annexa- 
tion of the Dwdrs was as scveie a penalty as could have 
been inflicted on the BluUids. Their State had hltheilo 
been ntainly supported from this fcitile tiact, Bhdtdn 
Proper being a very pool countiy. In truth, the prin- 
cipal reason for allowing them to retain a bcncHcial 
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interest in tlie Dwdrs was tliat, unless some such sub- 
stitute for their usual means of maintenance weie gi anted, 
they would be driven by sheer want to the veiy habits of 
depredation which the war was undertaken to suppress 
But tliough originating in a sentiment of humanity, the 
measure was also recommended to the Government by 
considerations of policy Itw^s obviously desiiable to 
secure some guarantee foi the futuie good conduct of the 
Bhdtids, and the power of diminishing 01 altogethei 
withholding an allowance which was essential almost to 
their bale existence, offered the very hold upon them that 
was wanted Accordingly it was specially piovided by 
the 5th Article of the treaty that the British Goveinment 
should be at liberty, at any time when the conduct of 
tlie Bhdtids might give cause for dissatisfaction, to 
suspend payment of the allowance either in whole 01 in 
part. 

In reply to the second charge— namely, that the 
disgrace incuired at Dfwdngin demanded to be wiped 
out in further slaughter — ^We prefer quoting the words of 
Sir William Mansfield, the then Commander-in-Chief in 
India — 

* Was It to be supposed that a people whidi, howevei bai- 
barous and untaught, at least possessed the attribute of animal 
courage, would submit to the loss of a slip of teiiitory whidi, in 
their eyes, was probably as valuable as tlie territory that re- 
mained to them — I say, was it to be supposed that a people in 
bucli circumstances would not stand up and fight for their own 
pioperty? Surely nothing else could be expected, and the 
Bhdtids aie hardly to be blamed on that account Yet that 
was the head and fiont of their offending, which raised such a 
cry for more punishment They stood up and fought , and I 
can only say that they are, m my opinion, to be respected foi so 
doing People clamoured for more punishment — for what ? 
Because the BhiitiAs came and icoccupied a few posts, What 
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really look phcc ? The fiist duly I had to pcifonn on asstimmg 
my command was to iclcivc the icpoils of the ht.ivy IjIows 
delivcicd by GenertUs lyllei and 'lombn .it 11 . 11.1 .ind 
I am justified in alti ibutinp; th.il ch.u.iclei to them, bi cause, 
when tile sm.all numbci of the Illu'iltln popul.itiun is coiistdeieil, 
the actions they fouj^iit, with lespect to tlic losses they mcuiied, 
must have assumed in then eyes such piopoitions as in {'le.it 
Emopcan contests would be atliibutcd lo pitched b<itlles Hits 
IS undoubtedly tiue, notwittislanding tlmt to us such .actions 
appeal as insignificniit skinnishcs I say it with confidence 
The numbers of BliiUi.ls icpoitcd lo luivc been killed in 
Gcncial Tomb^ alTaii having been lepoilcd to be 200, I ask 
with confidence if this Wtis not a tcriiblc letiibiition, with leganl 
to the tuunbcis of the Bhi\t.ln population, foi the check sus- 
tained by 0111 aims .at Dlw.lngiii? I am happy to s.iy that 
such was the opinion of yoiu Excellency's Govcinmcnt. If we 
had fuiLliei pressed this niiserablc people, foi the puipose of 
inflicting a still gicalci summary punishment, we should h.ive 
laid ourselves open throughout the civilised woild, both in Indi.i 
and 111 Eiuopc, and even with those who had been most impa- 
tient at oui assumed inaction,Jlo a chaigc of inhuman oppression, 
and, I think I may say, cruelty I am happy lo think that this 
Government has escaped such a stigma ’ 

But enough of Bhi'iUlii. We must hasten to scenes 
of more, immediate inteicst in Western Asia On the 
moot question whethei Mi Palgiavc’s book added any- 
thing to tlic stock of infoi Illation alieady available to the 
general public icgaiding die past histoiy of the Wah.lbi 
power in Aiabia, we have no dcsiic again to cntci Oiu* 
sympathies aic certainly on tlie side of the authoi, whose 
amusing narrative iccently drew oui attention to the 
subject. But thcie can be no doubt that the contempo- 
lancous chioiiiclcs of the Indian Foreign Office, of the 
local Gdveinment at Bombay, and of die Residency at 
Bushire, do contain materials of a more detailed and 
tiustwoithy chaucter dian any it was in Mi Palgravc’s 
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power to consult. During the last fifty years*the Anglo- 
Indian agent in die Persian Gulf has been in frequent 
contact lentil the Wahdbis of Nejed — for the Indian 
Government has good reason to watcli witli pecuhai in- 
terest the proceedings of that sect. The fact is, that 
the same tenets which reign at Rtad in an independent 
monarchy are scattered througl^ the length and breadtli 
of India in the far more dangerous form of secret confia- 
ternities, inspired witli the most bigoted detestation of 
the infidel Feringhi TheAmbeylA campaign of 1863 
affords an illustration in point On that occasion it cost 
the army 847 men killed and wounded to subdue a small 
band of marauding fanatics on our far noi th-west frontier , 
and it has since been conclusively established that the 
head-centres of the band were the Wahibi priests of 
Patna — men of irreproachable lespcctability, who had 
been accounted, up to the moment of their detection, 
among the most inoffensive citizens that the unwarlike 
neighbourhood of Calcutta could produce. 

Presuming that Mr. Palgiave’s work has tendered 
our readers sufficiently familiar with tlie story of the 
Aiabian Wahdbis, it may now be worth while* to notice 
briefly the salient points in the past relations of British 
India with the Nejedi dynasty Three different sets of 
ciicumstances have from time to tune bi ought the two 
powers into contact — ^first, the audacious piracies carried 
on in the Peisian Gulf, under the protection and encou- 
ragement of the Wahdbis, by several maritime Arab 
tribes, especially the Joasmis , next, our inteiest in the 
two great invasions of Nejed by the Egyptians, and in 
tlie last place, oui obligation to extend moial su^ort to 
the kingdom of Oman and the chiefship of Bahrein against 
the encroachments incessantly directed against both of 
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them fioni'Dcioyiyah and Riad. Thioiiglioul all those 
complications the distinctive pimciple of oiu policy has 
been a dcsiic to have as little to do with the*Wah.lbis 
as possible, consistently with the necessity of inainLiining 
the maritiinc peace of the Pei sum Gulf, and, above all, to 
avoid a downi ight collision with them Thus, when a naval 
expedition was despatched against the Joasuu piiates m 
1809, the full effect of the blow was ceitainly maiicd'by 
the foiboaiancc which llic officei in command was oideicd 
to showlowauls tlie Wahibis Again, when the Initlm 
of Muscat, 01, as he IS moie propeily called, the SiilUn 
of Oman, shoitly aiteiwaids eiitieatcd oui assistance 
against the WahAbis, he was told that the Biitish Go- 
vernment had no paiticulai inteiest in the quaiiel, and 
that he had bettci make what tcims he could with lus 
adveisaiies. Next came tlie fust Egyptian invasion of 
Nejed — a cause of gieat ichcf to the Sultan It was 
now the turn of the W^idbi Amir to laise signals of 
distress. He sent an envoy to the British Residency at 
Bu^iirc, pioposing to enter into a treaty of amity and 
free trade with us But his suit was as unsuccessful as 
thatof 4.1 k 5 Sultdn had pieviously been, we politely de- 
clined giving him any countenance. When the news 
leached India, in 1818, that Ibrahim Pasha had captiued 
and destioycd Dereyiyah, and was meditating an ad- 
vance to the shores of the Peisian Gulf, the Maiquis 
of Hastings conceived the design of allying the English 
arms by land and se.i witli the Egyptian conqueioi, and 
so making a clean sweep of .dl the littoial nests of piiaey, 
whether Joasmi or Walulbi. Captain Sadliei, of Ilei 
Majesty’s 47th Regiment, was the officci selected to con- 
duct the necessary negotiations with Ibifdiim Pasha. In 
quest of the Pasha, whose camp was at Medina, and 
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afterwards in his company, Captain Sadlier,* as is well 
known, traversed the breadth of the Arabian peninsula 
— ^from Katif, on the Persian Gulf, to Yambo, on the 
Red Sea, Politically, howevei, the enterprise was a 
failure Ibrahim Pasha, so far fiom desiring to push 
his conquests further east, was content to rest on his 
laurels, and had, in fact, begu{i his march homewaids 
before Captain Sadlier arrived He sailed from Jeddo 
for Suez at the same time that Captain Sadlier, re tnfeeid, 
took his departure for Bombay. The yeai 1834 brought 
a renewal of die question ^ whether our treaty engage- 
ments with the Sultdn of Oman did not demand the 
interposition of British force to save him from the Wa- 
hdbis. Lord William Bentinck repudiated any such 
liability He even went so far as to contemplate, un- 
moved, the contingency of the Wahdbis seeing the 
port of Muscat and making it^a base for tlie renewal of 
piracy in the Gulf ‘ It would be much easier,’ he said, 
‘and cheaper to chastise them then, than to take up^the 
matter as it stood, and constitute ourselves tlie guardians 
of the Sultdn’s possessions against all comers ’ 

Once more, the aid which the Sultdn couldinst obtain 
from England, came to him indirectly through an Egyp- 
tian diversion Khiushid Pasha in 1836 advanced with 
a large force from Medina, and in two years made him- 
self mastei of all Nejed, Hasa, and Katif But this 
time India had no welcome for the Egyptian commandei 
The policy of the Indian Government was no longer 
coloured by exclusively oriental considerations, but had 
to take Its tone fiom Lord Palnieiston, who at thisjunc- 

^ By Article II of the Treaty of 1798, the friends and enemies of cither 
Government are to be the fnends of Ihe other But m piactice this pro- 
vision has always been a dead letter foi both piities 
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ture was cairying thiougli, in conjunction with the 
Noi thorn Powci*s, his detciniination to loclucc Muh.unmatl 
Al/, the too powciful Ptislhi of ligypt, to subcfkdination 
as a of the Poito 'rh%\t olnillitioii of htisLility 

to Egypt aiul to Fianoo pioduccil .i siugiil.u incHioct 
result on the politics of Aiabi.i Inslcail of viewing the 
(lownfall of Wah.lbi faiviliusm, and the ilsi* of ticmi- 
civiUsecl Egypt in its stead, with complacency, the Indian 
Government omitted no clToit of diploni.icy to countciact 
Khiiishid Paslia’s f)rogicss. Sliong lemonstianccs were 
addiesscd to Muhaniniiid AH by the linglish Consul- 
General at Caiio The lesult was, that in Mtiy 1840 the 
Egyptians yielded to oui piessiuo and evacuated Aiabia. 
Within tlnce years after theii depaituu* ihi* W.ihiibis 
wciconce moie an oiganised powei undei theii iighlfiil 
Amh, Fai/ul. 

One of Fai/ul’s fust acts was to .uldiess a communi- 
cation to the Resident at bushiie, begging foi the fiiend- 
ship of the Biitish Goveinmcnt. Ills advani es met with 
a civil leply ; but it was at the same time significantly 
leinaiked that om picsence in his vicinity had no other 
object tlian the picseivation of peace on the wateis of the 
Pcisian Gulf Almost simultaneously with the evchange 
of these baiien couitcsies, the prcpondeiating inlliience 
which Fai/ul had acquiicd at Bahiein and elsewhcie on 
the coast began to inspiie the Bombay Goveininenl with 
uneasiness. But Loid Ellenboiough, to whom the ques- 
tion was re fci red, declined to inteifcie, and in i8ip} his 
succcssoi, Loid Haidinge, took the same view. The 
latter, howevei, consented, the following yeai, to a nav.il 
dcmornjtration off the Balinah coast on behalf of the 
Sultdn of Oman, whose tcriitoiles had been invaded by 
the Wahdbis in consicleiablc numbers. Not a shot was 
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flied from the Biitish ships, but tlieir piesence enabled 
the Siiltdn to purchase peace from Faizul at the cost of 
an annuaj tribute. 

Similar demonstiations were made for the protection, 
in 1851, of Bahrein, and, in 1853, of Oman foi the second 
tune The invasion, checked in the latter instance, was of 
a veiy serious character It was led by Faizul’s son, 
Abdullah, who did not retiie until he had extoited from the 
Sultdn a large sum of ready money, and an agreement to 
pay double the former tribute. In 1859 ilf lequired the 
presence of the whole English squadron before Katif 
to induce Faizul’s deputy at that place to abandon his 
designs on Bahrein and sue for pardon; but on this, 
as on previous occasions, a threatening attitude proved 
Sufficient for oui purpose Once only — in 1861 — did the 
British Government commit itself to actual hostilities 
with the Wahdbis, and even then it was rather the 
semblance than the reality of* war tliat we displayed, 
Faizul, influenced probably by sentiments of Arab hos- 
pitality, had refused to comply with our demand that* he 
should expel fiom his fort at Daman a political refugee, 
whose intrigues for sixteen years had kept Bahiein and 
all its neighbourhood in a ferment The Resident, theie- 
fore, proceeded to obtain satisfaction by force. An houi ’s 
distant firing from a steamer, to which the twin forts of 
Daman and Katif made no response, and which termi- 
nated without a man being touched on either side, gave 
the Wahdbi Governor a decent excuse for expelling the 
obnoxious chief, and theie the dispute ended This in- 
cident gave use to a icmarkable proceeding on the part 
of the Tin kish Governor-General of Bagdad. That func- 
tionary entered a formal protest against the Resident's con- 
duct, on the ground that Fauul was only the Porte's vice- 
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gerent in Nejcd, and that the fort of Daman was an integial 
pail of the Tuikisli cinpiic. The piotest was disallowed 
by tlic English consul-gcncial at Bagdad , for, altiiougli it 
is not improbable that since the second Egyptian invasion 
the Wahclbi Amii has icmaincd liibutaiy to the Tuik- 
ishi authorities at Mecca — ^the tribute being legaided as 
an offering to the head of his religion— tlicie is no contio- 
vciting the fact that tlie practical authority of the Porte 
in Nejed is ml. The incident, however, is deseiving of 
lemaik, becailse the Wahdbis, when it suits tlieii pur- 
pose, aic rathci given to making paiade of tlieir nominal 
dependence on Constantinople. 

We now pioceed to nairate transactions of a more 
leccnt date, to which the foregoing occurrences formed a 
nccessaiy intioduction. In the inteiioi of Oman, about 
100 miles west of Muscat, thcie is a foil and disti ilI called 
Rostak, tlic chaigc of which, two ycais ago, was held b)^ 
Sayyid Ges, a kinsman of llic Sulidn Sayyid Ges beconi- 
mg restive, the Sultdn maichcd out of Muscat to cocice 
him' Opposition was offered, and while the SultAn was 
still besieging the foit, Turk! bin Ahmad Sadaiii, the 
conimandfuit of the Wahdbi stronghold at Beieyniah, 
came up in force, and insisted on the contending paities 
accepting his mediation The Siiluln was consequently 
obliged to abandon the siege, and ictuiii hilniiliatcd to 
Muscat. No soonoi had the troops of Oman disappcaicd 
than the Waluibi sci/ed the fort he piofessedly had come 
to rescue, lavaged the suiiounding teiriloiy, killed some 
of the inhabitants, and extorted from the lest a huge 
pccuniaiy ransom. Intelligence of this outiage leachcd 
Bushinfl in Dccembei 1864. The Residency was at that 
time, and is still, held by Colonel Lewis Polly, an officei 
who, during his previous employment in Sind, had 
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acquired the entire confidence of the Governor bf Bombay, 
and also was not unknown to the Anglo-Indian public— 
for die ttvo dissimilai leasons, that in 1858 he wrote a 
foolish book, and in i860 had tlie enterprise to travel 
from Teheran through Herat, Kandahar, and Beluchistdn, 
to the British frontier in Sind, Colonel Felly now, on 
his own responsibility, determined to visit the Wahdbi 
Amfr at Riad He started from the Port of Koweit on 
the i8th of February, 1865, accompanied by a naval 
officer, Lieutenant Daives, and the Residency suigeon, 
Dr Colvill. Faizul received the party civilly, and dining 
their short stay at Riad, Lieutenant Dawes succeeded in 
ascertaining the latitude and longitude of the city, and 
Dr Colvill, we believe, piocuicd some interesting geo- 
logical and botanical specimens. But otheiwise the ex- 
pedition was without any lesult Returning fiom the 
interior. Colonel Felly emeiged^ on the i8di March near 
Bahiein, and from thence embaiked for Bushire, where 
he arrived before the end of March Veiy soon aftcr- 
waids he came to England on leave for six months. 
During his absence fresh indignities befell the Sultdn of 
Oman. First of all, a delegate fiom FaizuI ariived at 
Muscat^ demanding four times the amount of the usual 
tribute. Then Abdul Aziz, a brotlier of the Sadain, 


^ The secuiity with which Colonel Pclly visited Riad has at times been 
quoted m dispamgcmcnt of Mr Fa1gra\c’s idvcntuics Some critics htv\c 
even gone so far as to imply that there was no necessity for Mr Pilgmc to 
have stooped to the immorality of disguise These people foi get that Colonel 
Pelly travelled with all Ihe prestige attaching to the well-known office of 
Resident at Bushire, and that it is not given to cvciyonc to enjoy so rctloubt- 
nblc nn advantage Besides, even if, for argument's sake, it be conceded 
that Ml* Palgravo, in a shooting coat, \vouId for twelve months have been as 
safe ns Colonel Pclly was for one month in a scarlet uniform, thc^ needs 
very little experience of the East to know that no recognised European ever 
has a chance of obtaining such an admission to the inner life of the pcop'c 
as It was the principal object of Mr Palgrave’s wandenngs to obtain. 

C 
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who in the preceding year had haincd Roslak, made his 
appearance as a WahAbi agent among the licni Bd Ali 
and Jenubah tubes m the southern piovince df Jaalan, 
and, with the assistance of these disaffected Aiabs, be* 
sieged and captuicd Siii, a port about 8o miles below 
Wlpscal, plundci ing the ba/aai and shooting some of the 
inhabitants Lastl)^ a -tin eaten! ng cloud of WahAbis 
gatheicd about Ras-dl Khaimd in the Joasmi tciiitdry, 
north of Oman. In short, when Colonel Pclly icturncd 
to India towaids the close of 1865, there was a general 
disoidci along the whole fiontier, and the Sultdn's pros- 
23ccts looked as gloomy as tliey had ever been diiung the 
Wahibi iiruptionof 1833. 

Colonel Pelly ariived at Muscat on the 25th Novem- 
ber, biinging with him cat te bhneke hox\\ the 

Bombay Government to do whatever he might think best 
for the SuUAn's inotcction The fust intelligence that 
reached him was that P'ai^ul, the famous Walulbi 
Amfr, was undoubtedly dead, though Abdullah, who 
had succeeded to the throne, was doing Ins bast to kcci? 
the event secret The Government of Nejed was still 
Gained on in Fai^ul’s name, and Abdullah even shiank 
not fiom the nony of putting Ins fathci’s seal to des- 
patches which dcclaicd the wiilcr to be, ‘ by the blessing 
of God, in good health ’ Fauiil’s disafipcarancc fiom the 
scene was unquestionably a gieat point in the Sultdii’s 
favoui Colonel Pclly uigcd the Sululn to take advan- 
tage of the confusion to which it had given rise among 
the enemy. Bereymah was the keystone of the Wahdbi 
power for annoyance, and this place Colonel Pclly thought 
the*0mani troops might take by land, while by sea Eng- 
lish co-operation might (icihaps undcilake the blockade 
of die WaliAbi ports. The latter part of the scheme 
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was not, however, easy of e^cecution. Ii respective of the 
Resident’s steam yacht, the ‘ Berenice,’ there was only 
one English man-of-war in the Gulf— the ‘Highflyei ' — 
and Captain Pasley, who commanded the latter vessel, 
was under orders to return to Bombay as soon as pos- 
sible Under the pressure of tins difficulty. Colonel Pelly 
conceived that he had no alten^ative but summai'y action, 
such as he had not at first contemplated He addressed 
a communication to the Amfr of Nejed, .demanding m 
peremptory terms a written apology for the late Wahdbi 
outrages in Oman, and also payment of 27,700 dollais as 
compensation for the Hindu-British subjects residing 
at Si 5 r whose propcity had been plundered by Abdul 
Azfz. This ultimatum was delivered by Captain Pasley 
to the Shaikh of Katif on the 12th of Januaiy for 
despatch to Riad, and seventeen days from that date 
were allowed for compliance .with the teims On the 
30th the ‘Highflyer’ returned to Katif foi an answer 
The Shaikh had no answer to give; and theieupon, in 
accordance with instructions received befoiehand from 
Colonel Pelly, Captain Pasley commenced hostilities 
against the place The shallow wateis of tKe bay le- 
fused admittance to his ship, and his heavy boats were 
unable to approach within 1,200 yards of the shore 
The native agent, however, who, in Colonel Felly’s 
absence at Muscat, acted as political adviser to the 
expedition, assured Captain Pasley that the foit of 
Daman was defended by only twelve men , and, upon 
this repieseiitation, it was detei mined to take the crews 
of two light cutters to the assault Even these boats 
grounded a long distance from the beach, so that 
Lieutenant Long and his tliirty gallant followers had 
to wade through 300 yards of mud and sand before 
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tliey found themselves in the picscncu of the enemy. 
They carried tlic lower sloicy of the foil with a rush, 
but this success only showed them that to attcn'ipt any- 
thing moie was hopeless Gates and walls, manned by 
marksmen fai moic numerous than their own small parly, 
still sepal ated them fiom the iMincipal towcis. Iheic 
was nothing to do but to^ ictiie to the boats They did 
so in good older, but with a loss allogcthci of two sea- 
men killed, apd one officer and two seamen wounded. 
After this affali, the unfoi lunate issue of which must be 
asciiljed to the deficiency of the local infoimation at 
Captain Parley’s command, and to the imprudence 
with which the enterpusc was attempted, the ‘High- 
flyci’ icturncd to Muscat, and being thcic joined 
by the ‘Berenice/ tlic two vessels ijroccedcd soulhwauls 
to Si'll, the scene of the Jenubah insiitieclion Ai liv- 
ing at Sdi on the iiUt Fcbruaiy, Colonel Polly gave 
SIX houis’ notice to all non-combatants to cleai out of the 
foi ts and the neighbouihood of the shnDping The ' High- 
flyer,’ then opened liie, and aftci thice hours’ bonibaid- 
ment, I educed the forts to lums, 1 he next morning hei 
boats went up the Si'ir creek, and destioycd oi confis- 
cated evciy vessel belonging to the Jciuibahs, With 
this measure of chastiscmcnl, active operations termi- 
nated. The ‘Highflyer’ started for Bombay on the 
13th, and Colonel Pelly tlie same day letiuned up the 
Gulf towaids the tclcgi.iph station at Cape Mussendom. 

That very day ihcio was enacted <ii Sohni a tragedy, 
before which, to boirew an expression from Colonel 
Pelly, the horrors of Macbeth must pale. Sohai is on 
tlte 'B^tinah coast, noith of Muscat, and not far fiom 
the inland fortress of Bcieymah. Mr, Palgiave’s fj lends 
will remember it as tlie port of his departure on the 
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unlucky coasting voyage in which he \v&s wrecked. 
Hither had come SultAn Thoweyni, in order to or- 
ganise campaign against the Wahdbjs at Bereymah. 
On tile fatal 13th of February he lay down in an upper 
chamber to sleep — his * custom always in the afternoon ’ 
Stealingupou his secure houi, his son, Sayyid Sal/m, with 
a Wahdbi attendant named B^shari, crept up the stair- 
case, entered the chamber, and silently closed the door 
from the inside. Besliarl drew a double-barrelled pistol 
from under his cloak. Sal/m signalled him to fire. But 
Besharf handed the weapon to the prince, and drew his 
dagger, intimating by a noiseless gesture that if the pistol 
failed to do its work, he would ‘ mak' silcker' with cold 
steel Salim then fired both barrels into his father's fore- 
head, and all was over Thoweyni had passed from 
sleep to death without a struggle The murderers threw 
a sheet over the corpse, and hurried downstairs. Their 
first care was to seize Sayyui Turkf, the late Sultdn’s 
brother, and throw him heavily ironed into a dungeon. 
It was then given out m the town that Thoweyni had 
died of fever At nightfall the body was secretly buried 
under the floor of an inner room, and the parricide rode 
off with his accomplices to take possession of the kingly 
power at Muscat. 

Vague rumours of what had happened at Sohar 
reached Colonel Felly at Cape Mussendom on the 20th 
He lost no time in coming to see for himself how matters 
stood at Muscat Calling at Sohar on his way, he suc- 
ceeded in effecting the release of Sayyid Turkl. At 
Muscat, where he arrived on the and March, he found 
everything in confusion Sayyid Salfm had thrown -himself 
into the hands of the Wahdbi faction, and was the mere 
creature of their behests. On tlie 6th, Colonel Felly 
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obtained intelligence that the SaHiu had a plot on foot 
foi suddenly attacking the ‘Beicnicc' lliat niglii, ab she 
lay at anchoi, Whatcvci may have been the anfoimt of 
tiuth in Ibis rcpoit, theic is no doubt that the ‘ Ucienice’ 
liad not tlie means of defending hciself if iiLlackcd, and 
that all the Hindus of Muscat wcie in uttci panic 
Colonel Polly thcicfoic a^ted as piudcnce dictated, and, 
after having taken on boaid all persons wlio had any 
claim to British protection, steamed quietly out of the 
harboui. 

All these events — ^fioin llie first appearance of the 
' Mighflyci ’ in the Gulf up to the ‘ Berenice’s* rctiiement 
from Muscat — had followed one upon another in such 
quick succession, that theic had been little time for the 
Bombay Government to lefci foi msliuclions to Calcutta. 
In judging, tlicrefoic, of Su John Lawrence's foieign 
policy, it must be undeistood that he is not icsponsiblc 
foi any of Colonel Polly’s piocecdings. But we must be 
permitted to observe that tlic British agent at Bushire 
appeals to have not always acted with discretion , and it is 
painful to lellcct how little control it is possible foi the 
Govcinmoiit of this countiy oi of India to cxeicise over 
its office! s m these i emote legions, while pci haps ii re- 
parable mischief has been done. The vciy fiist oppoi- 
tunity that the Govanment of India obtained for in- 
terposing its authority aiosc out of the aitival at Bombay 
of envoys fiom Sayyicl Salim These envoys were the 
bcaieis of a letter, in which their maslci piotcstcd against 
the recent dcpoitation of Hindu meichants fiom Muscat 
in the * Beicnicc,* mid pointed to the pci feet safety of all 
the pi^^ieity which had then been abandoned as a pi oof 
that he had been unjustifiably disci edited by Colonel 
Polly's apprehensions. Sir John Lawience decided that 
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this letter should be answered in terms of frigid civility. 
It was impossible to continue to Sayyid Sal/m the relations 
of personal friendship which our officers had cultivated 
with his father , but it was equally undesirable that the 
diplomatic relations of two States mutually necessary to 
each othei should be suddenly and completely broken off 
for the crime of an individual. It was no part of the 
duty of the British Government to avenge the death of 
the late Sultdn of Muscat, 01 to punish the guilt of his 
successor. 

While this question was being discussed in India, 
affairs in die Gulf had righted themselves with singular 
rapidity. The inducements which usually led the British 
Government to assist, and the Wahdbis to attack, Oman, 
had alike been much weakened by lecent events The 
new ruler had no title to our legard, while, on the other 
hand, he was the iDublicly declared ally of the WahAbi 
Governoi at Bereymah. A*further reason why the 
Wahdbis should, for a time at any rate, show a peace- 
able bearing to their neighbours, was tlie fear lest our 
unsuccessful attack on Katif might only be the prelude 
to more serious hostilities. The Amir Abdullah re- 
garded this contingency widi alarm. He took early 
measures for averting the storm by the despatch of two 
emissaries from Riad — one to entreat the mediation of 
his suzerain at Constantinople, and tlie other to patch up 
a peace with the English representative at Bushire The 
first messenger, though he earned widt him two Nejodi 
horses as a piesent foi the SultAn, advanced no fur- 
ther than Bagdad, being turned back by the Turkish 
Governor-General of that province. Ihe second has 
recently (1866) engaged in negotiations witli Colonel Pelly, 
and tlv? cpncihatory spirit he displays gives reason to 
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hope that the scveial causes of dissaUsfaction whicli the 
Buiish Govcrnincat has against the Amii of NejeJ aic 
in a fail way of .uljuslmcnt It only remains to be adclecl 
that all IS quiet .igain at Muscat, and that the tiadeis 
who fled have now letuined to then foimci avocations 

From the ghttciing waves of the Peisian Gulf we must 
/now take flight to the barq steppes and snow-capped moun- 
tains of Conti al Asia In that inhospitable icgion, the 
State \yhich, from its gcogiaphical position, must always 
be viewed wifli the greatest intcicst by England, is Af- 
ghdnistdn. This kingdom, during the last ycais of Dost 
MiihammacVs leign, picscntcd the appeaiancc of as com- 
pact and independent a government as even the authors 
of the Afgliiln wai could evci liavc hoped artificiiilly to 
Cl eatc on oui noi tU-wesl frontiei Dost Muhammad’s last 
feat, performed when he must have been close on 
eighty ycais of age, was to wiest Uciat fiom Persian 
influence Pic died on th*c Qth June, 1863, twelve days 
after he had taken the city by stoim. From that moment 
tile Nemesis of Muhammadan polygamy, in the usual foim 
of childicn by different molhcissci ambling for the inherit- 
ance, has Jaid its curse of onardiy iUid civil wni heavily 
on AfghAnistdn. 

The old Amir left sixteen sons, Four of these 
wcie too young at the time of his death to have acquiicd 
any peisonal inlluencc , but of the cldei twelve, eveiy 
single man aspiicd, if not losolcsupicmacy as his fathei’s 
successor, at any late to a sepaiale piincipalily indepen- 
dent of any brothel’s conbol. Those whose ambition 
aimed at the entue kingdom were five in number* — 

* Tile most pioiulncnt of tho seven chiefs figuiing es pailisans rather 
than principals were Wall Muhammad, Few Muhammad, and Aslam Klu1n, 
In this same class may be also ranked two grandsons of Dost Muhammad, 
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namdy, Afzal and Azim Khdn, sons of one motlier; 
and Shei All, Amin Khdn, and Sharif Khin, sons of 
anothei sfnd moie highly-born lady. 

Afzal Khan, aged fifty-two, tire eldest of Dost Muham- 
mad’s sons, bore the reputation of being also the bravest , 
his conquests in the north had added considerable tenitory 
to the Afghdn dominions, anc[, for some tune past he 
had been governing with vigour and popularity the whole 
tract lying between the Hindu Khdsh and the Ovus. 
(This province, known to the Afghdns as Tiirkistdn, we 
shall prefer to speak of as Balkh, in consequence of the 
Russians having appropriated tlie formei name for the 
districts of their southern frontier ) The head-quarters 
of Ufzal Khdn’s Government weie fixed at Takhtapul, 
a city which has iisen on the ruins of the ancient and 
more familiar Balkh, or Bactra. Perhaps it was this 
proximity to Bokhara that first suggested the matrimonial 
connexion subsisting between his son and daughter and a 
daughter and son of the King of Bokhaia Afzal Khdn 
was still at Takhtapul when Herat fell and Dost Muham- 
mad died 

Azim Khdn is described by Dr. Bcllew, who saw him 
in 1857, as a middle-aged man of very tall stature and her- 
culean frame, with a dignified and commanding mien 
Little, if at all, inferior to Afzal Khdn as a soldier, he 
was incomparably Afzal Khdn’s superior in statecraft. 
Without any leal love for the English, Azim Khdn had 
yet established a strong claim upon our goodwill by the 

Fathi Muhammad and Jaldl-ud-dfn Khdn, sons of tho famous Akbai 
Khdni who muidcrcd Sir WiUnm Macnaghten Fatlii Muhammid had 
coumgo and ability, and }aldl-ud dfn Khdn dcsci*ves notice bcciiusc a 
recent journey through India to Mecca and Constantinople had inspired him 
with apparently a sincere regird for the English, such as no other Bnrukz-ii 
sarddr pretended to foci, 
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couise he 'adopted in 1857, when the whole Afghan 
nation cKimoiucd to be led down the passes that they 
might join the miitincci sepoys in a inciitoi ions'* txtciini- 
nation of the infidel linglisli. Dost Miihaiuniad would 
perhaps liavcbccn unable to lesist tlic po25ul.u ciy but foi 
A/(m Khdn*b steadfast and openly declared advocacy of 
the English cause lliQ eastern distiicts of Kliihm and 
Khost, bordering upon the Indian fionticr, wcic Adm 
Khcln's charge) but he had left them to follow the Afgh.in 
army to Hciat 

All the tlucc piinces foiining the second gi oup of 
coinpctitois had likewise accompanied then father to 
Hciat. The youngest of the tuo, Shaiif Khdn, aged 
thnty) held the soulh-wcstcin distiicts of Fan ah and 
Ghirishk Not wanting in militaiy couiago, he piohably 
shone best as a civil adininistiatoi. He had somehow 
accumulated more tieabuic than any of his biolheis, but 
he maned this impoitant advantage by a fickleness of 
spirit cxtraoidinary even in an Afghdn, unstable as 
watei, hewas the Reuben of tlicsc Bcni-Isiacl, foicdoomed 
not to excel 

Very •different in charactci was Am/n Khchi, Govei- 
noi of Kandahai, in tlie south — a bold impetuous man, 
who always took the shot test load to his object, and suf- 
fered no temptation 01 obstacle to baulk his purpose. 

Slier All, forty years of age, was perhaps not equal 
to Afzal Khcln as a general, 01 to A/hn Khdn as a 
statesman, but he was, nevertheless, an adept in the arts 
both of peace and of wai, as uiidci stood among his 
countrymen , and if it had not been that his many fine 
qua%e8 iveic alloyed by an ungovernable temper, which 
at times entirely swamped his judgment, he might well 
have been recognised by otlicis besides his fathei as the 
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flower of the family. Sher All's political proclivities had 
hitheito been towaids a Persian rather than an English 
alliance 

Shei All it was whom Dost Muhammad, some time 
before the expedition to Herat, had publicly selected as 
his successor, passing over the claims of both the cldei 
princes, Afzal Khin and Azlm«Khdn The selection, 
acaft^ing to family custom, was authoiitative Shet All 
ever since had borne the designation of heir-apparent , and 
when Dost Muhammad died, none ventured* to question 
his title to succeed. Even Azlm Khdn himself in that first 
hour of confusion was fam to join in the general homage 
due to Sher All as 1 ightful Amir of Afghdnistdn 

Signs of disaffection to the new lulcr soon showed 
themselves. Fust Amin Khdn, then Sharif Khdn, 
and lastly Azlm Khdn, abruptly quitted Herat, and le- 
tiied to their lespective foiti esses in Kandahar, Ghirishk, 
and Khdrm The Amir himself began his return 
march towards Kabul on the 5th of July, leaving his thlid 
son, Yakub Khdn, as Governor of Herat. He reached 
Ghazni on the 24th of August, and halted there in order 
to ascertain what Azlm Khdn was about in the neigh- 
bouring district of Khdrm. His mquiries elicited very 
unsatisfactory intelligence He therefoie diveiged east- 
ward witli his whole force into Khdrm, and compelled 
Azlm Khdn, who was hardly prepared foi such prompt 
action, to tendei a formal submission The two biotliers 
then embraced Azlm Khdn swore fealty to the Amir, 
and in letuin obtained a confirmation of all the dignities 
and emoluments he had enjoyed during tire late reign. 
The Amir, having thus scotched his snake, recom- 
menced the march to Kabul, which city he finally reached 
on tlie 9th of September, Before the end of the year he 
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had die satisfaction of iccciving rcgfiilm recognition fiom 
the IJutish GoverntneiUiis succc&soi to Dost Muhammad’s 
vacant throne. ^ 

The Avmtci passed away without any event of impoit- 
ance , even ] 3 .*uuk/ai restlessness is not pi oof against 
‘ the mestneriser snow ’ But with the first genial breath 
of spring both Af/al Khdn and A/hn Khdn were up and 
doing. The foimei, notwithstanding that he had b€gun 
by sending in letters to Heiat replete with protestations 
of the most^ devoted loyalty to Slier AH, now scmplcd 
not to proclaim himself tliioughout Balkh as Amh of 
Afghdiiisttln • indeed, his preixirations for making good 
the claim by foicc of arms were already well advanced. 
The latter was busily orgamaliig an insurrection in 
IChdrm; but he hesitated to engage in any oveit out- 
break, being anxious that all the odium of the intended 
rupture might fall upon the Amir With this object ho 
left his foit of Guidcz with a gaiilson so insufficient as 
to invite attack, The bait took. One of the Amir's 
officers indiscreetly pounced on the foil in his sovereign's 
name, and A7im Khdn was at once jirovlded with a 
pretext for rebellion The Amir met the double danger 
boldly. On the aoUi of April 1864, he despatched the 
best soldier In his kingdom, Muhammad Rafik, to ciush 
Azim Khan m the south-east, while he himself marched 
nortluvards to meet Afral Khdn’s more formidable in- 
vasion Fortune favomed his tactics As soon as 
Muhammad Rafik cntcicd Khdrm, Azim Khdn’s ven- 
ture utieily collapsed Abandoned by his troops, Azim 
Khdn on the i6th of MayHcd for refuge into Bittish 
teriijpry, and became a pcnsionei of Sir John Lawrence 
at Rdwal Pmdi. 

In the meantime the armies of the Amir fiom Kabul 
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and of Afzal Khdn from Takhtapul liad come face to 
face in the mountain defiles of the Hindu Khtish near 
Bamian, "On the 3rd of June an indecisive but body- 
contested action took place between the advance guards 
of cither host, at a place called Bajgah. The Am/r’s 
troops in this engagement were commanded by his eldest 
son, the heir-apparent, who displayed great gallantry, 
kiUibg two of the enemy with his own hand Two days 
afterwards the Amir was reinforced by the arrival 
of Muhammad Rafik with the troops whi& had been 
employed in suppressing Azim Khdn's disturbances 
in Khiirm Such a concentration of the Amir's whole 
strength was more than Afzal KhAn was prepared to 
meet; he had calculated that Azim KhAn would have 
found full employment for half the Kabul army On die 
other hand, family traditions, as well as the nearly equal 
strength of the opposing force, disposed the Amir to 
avoid further bloodshed With these sentiments prevail- 
ing in either camp, the natural result was peace The 
Amir and Afzal Khdn publicly embraced one another 
on the 29th of June , and the reconciliation which fol- 
lowed was, to all outward appearance, perfect • It was 
agieed that the two armies should proceed peaceably 
together into Balkh, and that, after having seen some- 
thing of the province with his own eyes, the Amir 
should then define Afzal KhAn’s future position in the 
State In pursuance of this arrangement, the brothers 
proceeded harmoniously to Tashkurghan, a town about 
forty miles south-east of Takhtapul Here, on the 9th 
of August, Afzal KhAn's claims were settled to his satis- 
faction by nearly the whole of his former governpient 
being restored to him For yet anothei fortnight all 
went merry as a marriage bell, and tiien came a sudden 
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crash. The conduct at Takhtapul of Af/al Khdn’s son, 
Abdul RahiUiln, having given use to bome suspicion, 
the Amir summoned the young chief to his piescnce. 
Abdul Rahmdn, instead of obeying the bummoiis, fled 
acioss the Oxus into Bokhara. Pci haps the Amli 
■wanted an excuse for long- meditated ticachciy, pcihaps 
his Oldinary principles of action wcie overwhelmed in a 
sudden tempest of angci j but whatevci may have been 
tlie motive, he visited the sins of Abdul Rahm.ln on his 
fathei, Afzal Khdn. In public daibai he called up one 
of his kinsmen, gave him a pair of Icg-irons, and bade 
him sci/c and fetter Af/al Khdn, The Sarddi had the 
independence to icmonslralc, and begged that, if the 
Amh pciMsled in his dcteiniination, some one else 
might be found to do his bidding Almost beside him' 
self with passion, the Amh turned to <i more complaisant 
com tier, Gencial Shaikh Mir, and insisted on being 
obeyed. The geneial took the jions and rcixurcd with 
them to Afral Khdn’s quartern Placing them icspect- 
fully before the old piince, he informed him of tlie 
Amir’s order. Af/al Khdii said, ‘It is God’s will 
and, spitting thice times on his own beard, sti etched out 
his legs, when the gcneial affixal the iions and left him. 

Intense excitement followed tliis coup The 

Afghcin nobles had seen the Amh only two days pre- 
viously at the tomb of one of tbeir holiest saints swear 
fidelity to Af/al Khdn solemnly on the KuiAn, and the 
fresh icmcmbrancc of that scene effectually destroyed their 
faith in the Amh, and devoted all then sympathy to his 
wronged prisonei. Several of them huriicd acioss the 
Oxiia to join Abdul RahmAn in Bokhaia; others fled 
to Amin Khdii at Kandaliar ; those that still stayed by 
the Amir held aloof from personal contact with a 
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temper which they had now greater cause than ever for 
mistrusting As for the gallant army which, under Afzal 
Khin, Ifad so well held its own against the Am/r in 
the passes of the Hindu Khilsh, it melted away like a 
snowdrift Some small portion acce2>ted a service of 
doubtful fidelity under the Amir, and one body of 800 
legular troops made good its r§tieatto Kandahar, but 
thtf majority dispersed in plundering parties over the 
northern districts. From Tashkurghaii the Amir pro- 
ceeded to Takhtapul There the confiscation of Afzal 
Khdn‘s property, and the deportation of his zanini to 
Kabul, occupied some time Early in October, the Amfr 
apjpointed his nephew, Fathi Muhammad, Governor of 
Balkh, and turned his own steps southwards to tlie 
capital He entered Kabul in tiiumphal procession on 
the 14th of November 

Meanwhile the fugitive Abdul Rahmdn had been 
received with open arms by his fathei-m-law, the King 
of Bokhaia. The tale of Afzal Khdn’s wrongs, con- 
firmed as It was by the production of the Kurin bearing 
the seal of the perjured Amfr, moved general indigna- 
tion. The King laid the case before his Callege of 
Divines, and when the learned men lephed by pi enoun- 
cing sentence of excommunication against the Amfr, he 
declared to the assembled Court his royal intention of 
espousing Abdul Ralimin’s quarrel at the head of an 
army of 10,000 men 

Nor was it from the north alone that danger threat- 
ened the Amfr. The signs of the times iveie equally 
menacing m the south Amfn Khdn for months had 
been exerting all his energies to put Kaiidahai Jn a 
state of defence, and now, just as his plans for throwing 
down the gauntlet to the Amfr appi cached maturity, he 
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obtained the important assistance of Shailf Kh.ln’s 
money bags. Sharif Khan and he, witli their nephew, 
Jal 4 l-ud-dln, as a subordinate member of thef tiiumvi- 
rate, entered into a compact to stand by each othei against 
the Amir to the last extremity. 

It must have been an anxious time, therefoie, that 
winter of 1864-65, at I^bul, though the severity of die 
Afghin climate guaranteed the Amir immunity fram 
any immediate attack. Snow still lay deep over all the 
country, wheh the ball was opened in die Kandahar direc- 
tion by a forward movement on the part of Jaldl-ud- 
dln to capture the important fortress ol Khilat-i-Ghil/ai, 
on the road towards Ghazni and Kabul The attempt 
was unsuccessful, Jaldl-ud-din, after a six weeks’ siege, 
being obliged, on the 28th March, 1865, to abandon 
the siege and fall back on Julduk, a place thirteen miles 
to the south But as a signal foi malcontents to bestir 
themselves, Jaldl-ud-dlnl efforts were by no means 
labour lost. Azim Khdn, whose inUiguing coirespond- 
ence with the Kandahar chiefs had been a souice of 
incessant trouble to his hosts throughout the ten months 
of Ins sojourn in British territory, now lecrossed die 
border , and betaking himself to his old haunts of Klidrni 
and Khost, raised a standard of levolt, to which iiumbeis 
of the wild Waziri tube were very soon attracted 
He had alieady received considerable aid in money from 
Afzal Khdn’s wife, a piiiicess of masculine courage and 
energy, and about this time she sent him 25,000 
lupees, with a message that now or nevei was the time 
to show his manhood, if he had none to show, he had 
better spend the present remittance in buying a shroud, 
for he would get no more from her. 

Still the Amir rose to face his various foes un- 
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dauntedly. Recumng to the plan of campaign which 
last year had served his turn so well, he dispatched 
Muhammad Rafik against Azim Khdn, with instructions 
to disperse the Khiirm insuigents as soon as possible, 
and then join the mam army, which he intended himself 
to lead against Candahai 

Muhammad Rafik, thus limited as to time, was unable 
to accomplish much in Khiirm Azfm Khdn at his 
approach fled to the Waz/ri Hills, and the Am/r’s orders 
allowed no leisure for a pursuit All that Muhammad 
Rafik could do was to offer a large reward for the 
capture of the rebel prince, hastily pacify the disturbed 
tract, and then make the best of his way to the Ani/r’s 
camp. 

He effected a junction with the Amfi at Mukhar, 
forty miles south of Ghazni, on the 28th of May, and 
the united army reached Khdatji-Ghilzai about the 3rd 
of June. By this time JaUl-ud-dfn had been joined 
by the other confederate sardars, Amfn Khdn and 
Sharif Khdn, and from Julduk the entiie Kandahai 
force had advanced to a position within two miles of 
Khilat-i-Ghilzai. A collision was therefore imminent, 
and the chances seemed not to be in favour of the Amir , 
for, although the tw^o belligerent parties were about equal 
in point of numbers (say 12,000 men with 20 guns on 
eithei side), the Kandahar troops were better fed than 
those of Kabul, and their vtorale was unquestionably 
superior The battle took place at Kujhbaz on the 6th 
of June One wing of the Am/i's army, under the 
command of his eldest son, attacked Amfn Khdn's bat- 
talions, while Rafik Khdn led the other against Shiilf 
Khdn. After four hours' fighting the Kandahar troops 
had gained ground considerably, and were pressing tlieir 

D 
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advantage with vigour. At this moment the Amfr 
dashed up to his son's side, and taunted him with inca- 
pacity foi command Stung by such a repioof, the gallant 
heir-apparent put himself at the head of his men, and led 
a cliarge of desperate valoui, which carried everything 
before it In the the prince found himself face to 
face with Amfn Khdn • A hand-to-hand combat ensued 
between the uncle and nephew, each giving and receiving 
some severe sword cuts. Suddenly Am/n Kluln diew 
a pistol from his girdle and shot the heir-apparent thiough 
the h&id. Five Kabulis at once avenged their leader, 
and Ani/n Khdn fell, riddled with bullets, by the side 
of his brother's son. This was the turning-point of the 
battle. The Kandahar army wavered, broke, and fled, 
and die day was gained for die Amir Eighteen guns 
and many prisoners (including Azlm Khdn’b eldest son, 
Surwar Khdn) fell into the Amir’s hands But, in the 
words of his own despatch fiom the field of battle, grief 
for the loss of his son ‘clouded all the joy of victory.' 
For four days the Kabul troops leinained inactive, allow- 
ing Shar/f Khdn and Jaldl-iid-d/n to take back their 
shattered force to Kandahar without molestation, 

Neverdieless, the blow at Kujhbaz had been decisive. 
When the Amir at length advanced on Kandahai, the 
two rebel chiefs, with their principal adherents, came out 
to meet him • all surrendered then swords, and prayed to 
be forgiven So, without any further contest, the Amir 
entered the city a conqueror on the 14th of June, We 
may pause here for a moment to remaik the rapidity 
and completeness of the Amir's success. A year ago 
he* had been encompassed by foui poweiful rivals, any 
one of whom might have been backed to oust him from 
his inheritance. Where were they now ? Afzal Khdn 
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a captive, Shar/f Khin a defeated suppliant for pardon, 
Amin Khdn slam, and Azim Khdn a hopeless refugee 
among the hills on the Indian, frontier. 

Fortune, however, was not always to smile on the 
Amir, Alieady her face was darkening for him on the 
northern horizon, beyond 'the bioad, clay-laden, lone 
Chorasmian stream ’ Abdul Rahmdn, with the nucleus 
of “an invading army procured under the auspices of his 
royal father-in-law, left the Bokhara Court on the 22nd 
of June, and reached the banks of the Oxus about the 
15th of July,^ Faiz Muhammad, the commandant of 
Akcheh, first allowed him to cross the iiver unopposed, 
and then openly declared in his favoui, Fathi Mu- 
hammad, the Governor of Baikh, hastened out of Takhta- 
pul to retrieve Faiz Muhammad’s tieachery , but the dis- 
cipline of the Baikh troops, numbers of whom had be- 
longed to Afzal Khdn’s old army, went to the winds in 
the presence of Afzal Khdn’s son sounding in their ears 

^ In whnt strength Abdul R*ihmdn re entered Afghdnistdn is uncertain , 
but the constitution of Jns force suggests a reminiscence of Mr« Mattliciv 
AinokVs * Sohrab and Rustum 

‘ The Tartars of the Oxus, the King’s guard, 

First, with black sheepskin caps and with long spears , 

Large men, laxgc steeds, i\ho from Bokhara come 
And Khiva, and ferment the milk of mares 
Next tlic more temperate Toorkmuns of the soutli, 

The Tucas and the lances of Saloic, 

And those fiom Attruck and tlie Caspian sands , 

Light men, and on light steeds, who only dnnk 
The aend milk of camels and their wells 
And then a swarm of wandenng hoi’sc, who came 
From far, and a more doubtful service own’d , 

The Tartars of Ferghana, from the banks 
Of the Jaxartes, men with scanty beards 
And closc-set skuU-caps , and those wildci hordes 
Who roam o’ci Kipchak, and the northern waste, 

Kolmuks and unkemp’d ICuzzaks, tribes who stray 
Nearest the Pole, and wandenng Kirghizzes, 

Who come on shaggy pomes from Pamere * 
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the popula'r war-cry of fescue foi Afzal Khdn, and ven- 
geance on the perfidious Amfr They lose in mutiny, 
compelled Fathi Muhammad to fly foi his life to Kabul, 
and cn nmse transferred their allegiance to the invadci. 
Thus Abdul Rahmdn, witliout a blow, found himself 
master of all Balkh Flushed with success, he began pre- 
paiations for an immediate descent on Kabul, leaving the 
security of his base to the charge of Faiz Muhammadr 

Now, Faiz Muhammad was full brother to Wall 
Muhammad, whom the Amh, when stalling for Kan- 
dahar, had appointed Governor of Kabul. And Wall 
Muhammad’s own conduct had of late not been altogethei 
above suspicion. The Amir, therefoie, had good ground 
to be alarmed for the safety of his capital. His measures, 
however, were not equal to the occasion Grief for the 
loss of his heir had deadened his perception , and instead 
of himself hurrying to the scene of action, he icinained 
sunk in supine gloom at ftandahar, and deputed the duly 
of defending Kabul to his second son, Ibiahim Khiln, and 
his well-tried general, Muhammad Rafik. 

These joint commanders, bunging with them a large 
portion «f the Amir’s army, arrived at Kabul on the 
5th of September, and Ibiahim Kh^n immediately ic- 
lieved Wall Muhammad m the office of Governor of die 
City. Ibrahim Khdn’s position, with troops clamouring 
for arrears of pay, an empty exchequer, and not an 
adviser near him on whose loyalty he could lely, would 
have tried the resources of tlie most fertile genius ; and 
Ibrahim Khdn was essentially dull and irresolute. Plan 
aftei plan for stemming Abdul Rahmdn’s advance was 
devised only to be laid aside , detachments staited for the 
passes of the Hindu Khiish only to be lecalled, and at 
last all hope of any greater strategy tlian a stand at bay 
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before the walls of Kabul was abandoned. As if to omit 
no chance of ensuring his own rum, Ibrahim Khdn must 
needs tske this opportunity to give mortal offence to his 
colleague, Muhammad Rahk Twenty-four hours after 
the receipt of the insult, Muhammad Rafik rode out of 
the capital with a large band of retainers to cast in his 
lot with Abdul Rahmdn, Sq dangerous a defection 
moved the Amh even in his lethargy at Kandahar He 
sent off reinforcements to Kabul under the command of 
the nowiDardoned Sharif Khdn, not tliat* Sharif Khdn 
was altogether trusted , the Amir seems rather to have 
hoped, than to have trusted, that he would act faithfully 
Sharff Khdn reached the enviions of Kabul on the 
30th of Novembei. 

Thai same day Azini Khdn, who for tlie last six 
months had been condemned by bodily sickness and want 
of funds to he quiet in his mountain retreat among the 
Waziris, made his appearancS in the camp of Abdul 
Rahmdn at Bamian, where for some time past he had 
been eagerly expected The aid in men or money 
which Azim Khdn could bring to the cause of the in- 
vaders was insignificant , but his commanding ability and 
the prestige of his name at once gave him the lead in their 
councils, even to the supei session of Abdul Rahmdn 

Supposing Sharif Khdn had been quite sincere in his 
new attachment to tlie Amir, it still would have been 
but a poor fight that he and Ibrahim Khdn could make, 
when pitted against such antagonists as Azim Khdn and 
Muhammad Rafik But Sharif Khdn had no intention 
of fighting. He deseited to the enemy ten days after 
his anival Ibrahim Khdn, thus left completely in the 
lurch, was fain to have recourse to negociation And he 
was more fortunate in his efforts than might have 
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been expected. The bittei cold of Deccmbei stood him 
in good stead. The Baikh ai my, though now within ten 
miles of Kabul, and numeiically far superioi to Tbrahim 
Khdn’s garrison, had suffered severely from frost and snow, 
and, so far from being in a condition to undertake the 
siege of a large city, it urgently needed rest and aheltei ; 
consequently Azim Khda was almost as desiious of an 
armistice as Ibrahim Khdn could be. Between thenf it 
was soon arranged that there should be a suspension of 
hostilities until the 19th of February, during which time 
the Baikh army was to leinain undisturbed in winter 
quarters in the neighbourhood of Kabul, and Ibrahim 
Khdn was to use his best endeavours to obtain the 
release of Afzal Khdn and the other state prisoners 
whom tlie Amh had in conhnement at Kandahar. 

This lull in the troubled affairs of Kabul was employed 
by Sharif Khdn in a succession of extraordinary intrigues 
He began by deseiting from the confederates back 
again to Ibrahim Khdn. Then he made a dash at Kabul 
on his own account, and, being detected in the attempt, 
was expelled the city. His wealth enabled him to 
obtain readmission, and eventually he settled down as a 
nominal supporter of Ibialiim Khdn, maintaining at the 
same time the closest relations with the enemy outside 
the walls. Ibrahim Khdn, for his part, beset by treason 
in the palace, mutiny and desertion among the troops, 
and anarchy and famine throughout the city, spent the 
interval m despatching repeated entreaties to his father 
either to release the state prisoners without delay, or to 
repair in person to Kabul for the rescue of the sinking 
kingdom. Querulous and futile orders to act more ener- 
getically against the foe were the only answei he ever 
received, Nothing would induce the Amir to stir from 
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Kandahar Buried there in the seclusion of inner cham- 
bers, he admitted none but a few personal attendants 
within hisr sight , and if at intervals he broke silence, it 
was only to wish, with a burst of Nero-like ferocity, that 
he could cut the throat of every man m Kabul and Kan- 
dahar, or to declare in utter despondency that he should 
depart out of Afghdnistin, and learn to foi^et his home 
and> people m England, Russia, or the holy land of Arabia. 
One night he jumped into a tank, and began groping 
undei water in search of his dead son , his guards rescued 
him, but he remained insensible for some time aftenvards 
Altogetliei, there was only too good ground for the 
rumour then prevalent throughout all the bazaars of 
Central Asia, Persia, and India, that Sher All of Af- 
ghdnistdn was mad 

The igth of Februaiy, 1866, the day fixed for the ter- 
mination of the armistice, arrived, and Azim Khdn sent a 
herald into Kabul to notify to Ibrahim Khdn that, as die 
state prisoners were still unreleased, hostilities must 
recommence. As the Balkh army appioached, Ibrahim 
Khdn’s outposts, one after another, were treaclierously 
surrendered , and on the sand the main body of his 
tioops abandoned their camp, and dispersed, some to 
their homes, and many moie to a career of brigandage. 
Azim Khdn took possession of the city of Kabul on the 
24th, Ibrahim Khdn letiring with a handful of faithful 
followers into the citadel of the Bdld Hissdr After some 
days' bombardment, a guarantee of personal safety and 
freedom induced Ibrahim Khdn to capitulate ; and Azim 
Khdn, now completely mastei of the whole capital, en- 
tered the Bdld Hissdr under a salute of forty-three guns 
on the 2nd of March, and held a public darbdr in the 
Royal Garden. 
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The fjill of Kabul electrified the Amir. Roused in 
a moment from his disastrous stupor, he addressed him- 
self to die recovery of Ills long-lost kingdom with a fire 
and determination whidi showed that he was thoioughly 
himself again. Not a trace of his late eclipse hung about 
him, except the deep mouining which he still continually 
wore The districts of Kandahar, Fan ah, and Herat 
supplied him with troops and money, and from morning 
to night through all the month of March he labouied at 
the equipment of his army. 

At Kabul, the allied princes, Azlm Khdn and Abdul 
Rahmdn, showed no backwardness in preparing for the 
encountei. Strategic points of obvious impoitance were 
the historic fortress of Ghazni, on the road to Kandahar, 
and the town of Shaikhdbdd, lying midway between Kabul 
and Ghazni. Troops were therefore promptly thrown 
forward to besiege Ghazni, while the bulk of the con- 
federate army took up a strong position at Shaikhdbdd. 

The Amir arrived at Khilat-i-Ghilzai, with a force 
of 9,000 infantry, 5,000 cavalry, and 25 guns, about the 
20th of April. At his approach the enemy's corps befoie 
Ghazni jaised the siege of tliat city, and fell back on 
their supports at Shaikhdbdd without firing a shot. The 
Amir entered Ghazni on the ist of May, and halted 
there for a four days’ rest. His star apparently was again 
in the ascendant. Fathi Muhammad, of whom we last 
heard as being driven out of Balkh by Abdul Ralimdn’s 
invasion, and who subsequently had obtained the govern- 
ment of Jaldldbdd, was now in arms for the Amir, 
marching manfully against Kabul from the east, and 
raising all the adjacent clans in his progress. But even 
more important than Fathi Muhammad’s diversion was 
the jealousy and contention prevailing among the heads 
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of the hostile camp Abdul Rahmdn could not forgive 
Azim Khdn for having jockeyed him out of the leader- 
ship. Muhammad Rafik sighed for the superior power 
and consideration he had formerly enjoyed in the Amir’s 
darbdr, And the minor Sarddrs, such as Wall Muham- 
mad and Aslam Khdn, chafed under the limitations 
newly imposed by AzIm Khdn ijn their rapacity and am- 
bition, and were only biding their opportunity to change 
sides The universal expectation was that in the coming 
stiuggle the Amir would win Veering the wind 
blew, that shameless weathercock, Sharif Khdn, briskly 
turned his back on the confederates and faced about for 
the Amir a pity he was not acquainted with the old 
French pioverb, ‘ II n’y a rien de certain hois I’lmprdvu ’ 
Leaving the state prisoners, Afzal Khdn and Sarwar 
Khdn, at Ghazni, the Amir marched northwards on 
the 5th of May. He came up witli the enemy at Shaik- 
hdbdd late m the afternoon of the 9th A cannonade 
was immediately opened between the two armies, which 
continued without much result till nightfall Azim Khdn, 
with the last detachment sent out from Kabul, was still 
nine miles to the rear of the confederate camp, but, 
warned by the distant booming of artillery, he pushed on 
with all speed to join Abdul Rahmdn and Muhammad 
Rafik, and arrived in time to take part in the critical 
engagement of the following day Early in the morning, 
the Amir led in person a general assault against the 
entrenchments behind which the northern army lay The 
latter were kept within their defences, and ordered not to 
throw away their fire In spite of this wary generalship, 
by which the assailants were more than once lepulsed 
with heavy loss, the impetuosity of the Amir and of that 
portion of his troops recruited from Herat and Kabul 
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might yet 'have carried the day, when suddenly, at Ins 
greatest need, the whole of the men from Kandahar 
abandoned their position, and went ovei m body to 
Ismail Khdn, a prince who held high command in the 
confederate army, and who, as being the late Amin 
Khin’s son, had special claim to the attaclimcnt of all 
Kandaharis The Amli; now saw that his chance was 
gone He turned his horse’s head, and fled with foui*oi 
five hundred Herat horsemen towards Ghazni. Sharif 
Khdn accompanied his flight. Almost all the lest of the 
southern army made their submission to Abdul Rahmdn. 
The Amir's guns, elephants, and entire camp equipage 
became prize of war to the victors. 

As soon as the issue of the battle became known at 
Ghazni, the false-hearted garrison released the state 
prisoners who had been committed to their chaige, and 
shut their gates in the face of tlie Amli. The fallen 
king had to pass on withrfut drawing icin. He halted at 
last at a small town called NannI, twelve miles fiuther 
south. Heie the country people brought him piovisions, 
and he was joined by straggling relics of his defeated 
force, to. the number of 3,500 men — Kabulis, Heratis, 
and Kandaharis He could put no tiust in the Kan- 
daharis ; but, calling the otliers round him, he told them, 
In tones of more than usual dignity, that what had hap- 
pened was God’s %vill, and that he knew not what might 
be in store for tlie future; that he was satisfied with their 
services; but that any who wished had his fiee pei mis- 
sion to return to Kabul. For himself, he added, he was 
still Amir of Afghdnistdn, and would relinquish die 
light only with his life The next night when tlie moon 
rose 'he resumed his flight towards Khilat-i-Ghilzai and 
Kandahar. 
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The confederate army made no attempt to follow up 
their victory. Only Abdul Rahmdn, ^vith a thousand 
horsemen* hurried forward mimediately after the battle 
to meet the liberated state prisoners, and bring them in 
triumph to the camp 

With Afzal Khdn’s resurrection to political lif^ the 
constitution of the northern faction passed into a new 
phase Both Abdul Bahmdn and Azim Khdn were 
content to compromise their mutual jealousies, and to 
waive their respective pretensions to the le&dership, by 
recognising as a common superior this third prince, who 
stood in the relation of father to the one, and elder and 
full brother to the other. The subaltern chiefs had no 
choice but to follow suit, and the order of the day was 
very agreeable to the veteran battalions from Balkh 
By reason of these influences, Afzal Khdn passed at a 
bound from captivity to kingly power. He received die 
congratulations and homage of {he assembled Sarddrs at 
Shaikhdbdd on the i6th of May, and then the camp was 
broken up, and the whole army returned to Kabul, Afzal 
Khdn was installed in the Bdld Hissdr as Amir of 
Afglidnistdn on the aist of May amid much clangour of 
kettle-drums, a general illumination of the city, and a 
salute of one hundred guns 

In the meantime the Amfr Sher AU made good his 
retreat to Kandahar He was well leceived by the in- 
habitants, and, nothing daunted by his recent defeat, he 
forthwith set to work collecting a fresh army for the 
renewal of the contest. He has been incessantly engaged 
upon this task during the past year (i 866), and talked with 
confidence of being able to take the field again in two 
months’ time. All the south and west, including tlie 
districts of Khilat-i-Ghilzai, Kandahar, Chirishk, Farrah, 
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and Heiat, were still in his possession. Sharif Khdn 
was with him, and provided the sine^vs of war liberally. 
His second surviving son, Yakub Khdn,^' could be 
reckoned on to fuinisli a stout contingent fiom Herat. 
Half the chiefs in Kabul continued in secret correspond- 
ence with him. And, above all, the reputation of being 
the ally of the British (government was a tower of stiengtli 
to him ; for though, since the commencement of the strife, 
innumerable proofs have been given of our deteimination 
to let the Afghdns fight out their own battles without 
tlie grant of a single musket or rupee to one side oi 
the other, Sir John Lawrence has taken no less pains to 
let it be known tliroughout the length and breadth of 
Afghdnistdn that England does not depart lightly fioni 
her engagements, and that no pretender can hope for 
any countenance from her, so long as tlie prince whom 
she has once recognised as sovereign retains any material 
hold upon the country, • 

At Kabul nothing of any importance occurred after the 
installation of the rival Amir, Afzal Khdn But the 
prospects of the party have sensibly deteriorated in the 
interval, They hold nodung now but Kabul and Ghazni 
(1866), for Faiz Muhammad, who was last yeai left in 
chaigc of Balkh when the rest of tlie confederates marched 

' This IS the young chief who, penetrating Dr. Vambdry’s disguise ns a 
pilgnm from Constantinople^ denounced that courageous traveller as an 
Englishman^ The inadent ocairred m November 1863, and Vambdry, m 
mentioning it; portrays his interlocutor a$ ^ a good-humoumd; iiicxpcneiiced 
child.^ During the three eventful years that have since elapsed; Yiakub 
IChdn has fairly won a title to higher estimation Not only has lie securely 
mamtaincd himself in his dilhcult position as Governor of a llcwly-collquelt^d 
frontier city^bnt; whenever called on^ he has always been able to spai^c 
troops for his fatlier*s assistance The fact is, the political ahnospherc of 
A^hdnistdn; surchaiged with vicissitude and peril; acts as a forcing-house 
on the mtcllccts of the young Borukzals they shoot up into statesmen and 
soldiers before they have ceased to he boys 
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to the capture of the capital, took advantage of 'the crisis 
to declare that he holds that province independent of any 
master, ^fzal Khdn himself, demoralised by his long 
captivity, yielded to the temptation of sensual enjoyments, 
and from four in the afternoon till next morning was too in> 
toxicated to be seen by anyone All power centred in the 
hands of Azhn Khdn, who ruled with a tight hand, feared 
by ifiany and loved by none Abdul Rahmdn especially 
cliafed under his uncle's arrogance, and it was even 
reported that he had quitted Kabul in disgust, at the 
head of a force with which he meant to wrest Balkh from 
Fatz Muhammad’s grasp. 

While the relations of the British Government witli 
the Amir Slier AH remain, as we liave already indi- 
cated, on the old footing of mutual trust and goodwill, 
the attitude Sir John Lawrence holds towards the oppo- 
site faction at Kabul is equally clear and simple, though 
at times it has been obscured by Azlm Khdn’s pertinacious 
efforts to lure us from oui fidelity to the Amfr Shei All’s 
cause. Every wile within the compass of Azlm Khdn’s 
ciafty character has been exhausted in this attempt His 
first move, essayed immediately after the capturcrof the 
capital m March last, was to work on the fears of tlie 
Indian gentleman who, though a mere news-writer, hold- 
ing no diplomatic powers of any kind, is, after a fashion, 
the representative of the Goveinoi-Geneial at the Court 
of Kabul In full claibdr, this Mimshl being present, 
Azlm Khdn made it a practice to rail in unmeasured lan- 
guage against the inhospitable and ungrateful English, 
and to declare his intention of seeking an alliance through 
Bokhara with Russia. The grudge of which he made such 
parade, he was fai from really feeling , he knew well that 
oui policy, during his sojouin in British territoiy, in 
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limiting flie number of his followers, and insisting that he 
should not abuse the privilege of asylum by intrigues 
across the border, had pioceeded, not from any lack of 
goodwill to himself, but from a sense of duty towaids 
the established government of Afghdnistdn. His two 
youngest sons were in fact still in the enjoyment of 
British hospitality and protection. But he calculated 
that by an affectation of deep lesentment he might 'pos- 
sibly entrap us into a policy of conciliation terminating in 
actual alliance. And tlie luse was not a bad one. With 
the British Munshf it entirely succeeded. Fired with 
the ambition of doing a brilliant stroke of diplomacy foi 
his employers, the Munshl opened negociations with 
Azlm Klidn, and the latter, after some show of coy reluc- 
tance, consented to make overtures of amity to the 
English Government Sir John Lawrence, however, was 
not so easily intimidated or hoodwinked Under his 
instructions, Azlm Khan’s letter was answered by the 
officer to whom it was addiessed (the Commissioner on 
the Peshdwar frontier), in that tone of unmeaning couitesy 
which flowery Persian is well adapted to convey ; and tlic 
MunsW received a severe reprimand, coupled with a 
warning that the next time he stepped beyond his letter- 
writing rdle he would infallibly be recalled to India In 
justice, however, to the Munsh/, it must be added that 
he was not the only one on whom Azlm Khdn’s 
vapouring imposed The rumour of Russian influences 
in the Kabul darbdr spiead tlirough Meshed to Teliemn, 
and the tale, as told in Persia, was that Abdul Ralnndn 
had obtained, through the mediation of Bokhara, lecog- 
nitipn from the Russian Government as Amir of Af- 
ghdmstdn, on condition of vassalage to the Emperor 
Alexander, The credulous Persians accepted this story, 
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Ignorant of the intense jealousy with which evfery native 
statesman m Central Asia views the advance of 
Russia, 'ignorant also that for ten months past Abdul 
Rahmdn had not been north of the Oxus , and forgetful 
that Bokhara, through whom the unnatural alliance was 
said to have been cemented, was at that very time locked 
in a death-struggle with the battalions of the C/ar Azlm 
Kltdn renewed his manoeuvres as soon as the successful 
issue of the battle of Shaikhdbdd left him once more at 
liberty to play on the Munshfs feelinp This time he 
alternated direct offers of assistance with threats of down- 
right war Fust he pointed out the expediency of an 
alliance betiveen England and Bokhara against Russia, 
and volunteered his services as a go-between to bring 
about the arrangement And then again he would drop 
hints of having received an embassy from the Akhund of 
Swat (that mysterious * old man of the mountain * on the 
Indian frontier) urging him to" proclaim a religious war 
against infidels in general and the English in particular 
But his promises and his thieats were alike thrown aivay 
Sir John Lawrence would not hold up a finger for 
Bokhara, and as for Azim Khdn presuming to fly in 
the face of England and lead a fanatical descent upon 
Peshdwar, at a time when the Amir Sher Ali was still 
unconquered at Kandahar, and Faiz Muhammad in open 
insurrection at Takhtapul, the idea was simply laughable 
Foiled at all points, Azim Khdn was m the end obliged to 
have recourse to a more stiaightforward pioceeding He 
caused a letter to be written m the name of the titular 
Amir Afzal Khdn to tlie Governor-General, making a 
plain demand for the friendship of the British Govern- 
ment. Sir John Lawrence's leply was as follows — 
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‘ To His Highness Saiddr Muhammad Afzal KiiiCN, Walt of 
Kabul, dated Smla, r Uh July, 1866 '' 

‘I have received youi Highness's fiicndly Icttci, giving an 
account of late events in Afghinistdn It 1ms been to me a 
source of sincere soirow that misfoi tunes such ns yoiii Highness 
desciibes have befallen the gieat house of the Barukrais, and 
that calamities so heavy an*!! protracted have been experienced 
by the people, It was, and still continues to bo, the hearty 
desire of the British Government that the Afghdn nation should 
remain under the stiong and united rule of tlie Barukzai family, 
and that this family, endowed by the Creator of the woild with 
wisdom to be at peace among themselves, should be icspcctcd 
both in their own country and by surrounding nations Where- 
fore it has been a souice of distress and anxiety of mind to me 
that stiifc and division have arisen among the members of youi 
Highness’s family 

* My friend I your Highness alludes to the fiiendship which 
existed between youi H^hness’s lenowncd father and the 
Biitish Goveinment, and your Highness says tliat from this 
Government youi Highness 'bxpccts similai treatment It is the 
earnest wish of the Biiti^i Government that that friendship 
should be perpetuated But while I am dcsiious that the 
alliance between the two Governments should be firm and 
lasting. It is incumbent on me to tell your Highness dint it 
would bg inconsistent with the fame and leputationof the British 
Goveinment to break off its alliance with Amfr Shci AH Khdn, 
Avho has given to it no ofience, so long as he retains his authoilty 
and power over a laige portion of Afghdmstdn That Am/i still 
rules m Kandahat and m Herat 

‘ My friend I the relations of tins Government are witli the 
actual ruleis of Afghdmstdn If your Highness is able to con- 
solidate your Highness’s power in Kabul, and is sincerely 
desirous of beuig a friend and ally of tlic British Government, 1 
diall be ready to accept your Highness as such , but 1 cannot 
break the existing engagements with Amh Shci AU Khdn, 
and I must continue to treat him as tlie ruler of that poition of 
Afghdmstdn over which he retains control, Smeeuty and fair 
dealing induce me to write thus plainly and openly to your 
Highness’ 
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It remains to be seen Avhat effect this frank avowal of 
a pieference for the Amfr Slier AU will have in the 
Kabul darbdr. Possibly Azlm Khdn may yet, in des- 
peration, make those advances to Russia which hitherto 
he has only bragged of making But we doubt his 
doing so ; and we are confident that, if he does, he will 
gain nothing by his motion beyond fair words The 
Russian outposts, even if they had leached Samarcand, 
would still be 500 miles from Kabul, and the Czar, for 
the present at any rate, seems neither inclined nor pre- 
pared to push a man beyond the Oxus (1866) 

Such, then, is the piesciit condition of Afghdnistdn, 
and of England’s relations with the Baiukrai chiefs con- 
tending for her favour The State which, after Afghdii- 
istdn, has the best claim on English attenlion, is Bokhara, 
but befoie we cross the Oxus to peer into the field of 
Russia’s principal activity, it may be worth while to spare 
a glance sideways at Chinese Tartary This region, lying 
east of Afghdmstdn and north of the British dependency 
of Kdshmir, is sepaiated from tlie latter by the almost 
impassable barrier of the Kuen Ldn Mountains, and 
from the former by the Pamir Steppe — an extensive 
tract of elevated table-land, known also as the Bam-i- 
duniyd, or Roof of the World, and occupied by the 
black tents of the pastoral and freebooting Kiighizzes 
The vast level valley of Chinese Tartary, iirigated by 
rivers and canals, and rich in various minerals, includ- 
ing gold and coal, contains four provinces — Kashgar, 
Yarkand, Aksu, and Khoten The population is com- 
posed for the most part of a mixed breed, half Kirghiz 
and half Persian, besides these there are Kalmucks, 
Chinese, and a race called Tiinghdnis, who, though by 
extraction Chinese, aic by religion Muhammadans . all, 

1 
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as a general rule, occupying fixed habitations and follow- 
ing agucultiual puisuits On Kashgai, which from its 
geographical position is marked out as a gieat centie 
of futuie tiade, the CiSai’s Govcrninent has long fixed 
a covetous ga/e, and altliough the aggrancliscincnt of 
our powerful neighboui in this qviaitei is not likely to 
react injuiiously on tliCs Biitisli tenure of India, we must 
still confess to a ccitain interest m the piogre& of 
events, all steadily tending to pave the way for Russia’s 
appearance at the nordiein foot of the Kdid Koiam 
Pass Early m 1863 the Tdnghdnis of Khoten rose 
upon their Chinese masters, massacred numbers, and 
compelled the remainder to become converts to Islam. 
Their example was soon followed by the Muham- 
madans of Yarkand, Aksu, and other cities, and in 
this way the rule which the Court of Pekin had exer- 
cised for a century w^ suddenly annihilated . Chinese 
Tartary is Chinese now only in name. Kashgar has 
fallen into the possession of a party of Kipchak refugees 
from Kokand, who were driven from their home across 
the mountains m the year 1865, when die King 
of Bokhara overran Kokand and set up a nominee 
of his own in the government, by way of counterblow 
for the Russian capture of Tashkend. Yarkand is in a 
state of utter anarchy (1866), tlie refugees from Kokand 
and Andijan contending for the mastery with tlie native 
Tdnghdnis. Khotdn alone seems not to have suf- 
fered from the expulsion of die Chinese; it boasts a 
settled government, conducted despotically, but not un- 
wisely, by die old diief who originated the revolution, 
TJhis Khkn Bddshih, as he styles himself, has recently 
beai interchanging communications with the Butish 

Government Hearing last autumn that there was an 

» 
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English officer (Mr. W. H. Johnson, of the Trigono- 
metrical ^Survey) employed on scientific investigations 
along the Kashmir frontiei, he sent him an invitation 
to come to Ilchi, the capital of the province. Mr 
Johnson, regardless of the fate ■which met the unfor- 
tunate M. de Schlagentweit at Kashgar in 1857, boldly 
accepted the invitation on his dwn responsibility. He 
met with a cordial welcome from the Khdn BddsKdh, 
and after a stay of sixteen days (during; which the 
people of Yarkand sent a deputation to him entreating 
him to come and be their king — ^so wearied are they 
of their intestine strife and confusion I) he^ returned 
over the mountains in safety to Kdshmfr The 
Khoten chiefs object had been to obtain troops and 
arms from India wherewith to defend himself against 
the much-dreaded encroachments of Russia, and failing 
to find his hopes in any way fuijhered by Mr. Johnson’s 
visit, he despatched a special envoy to the Governor- 
General of India. The envoy arrived at Calcutta in 

1 Mr Johnson’s Report (No 102, dated a2nd Apnlj t866, ^to the address 
of the Supeiintendent of the Tngonometncal Survey*) has recently been 
brought under the attention of the Royal Geographical Societyi 3 ut there 
are two odd circumstances connected with Mr Johnson’s visits which, as 
they find no mention m that very interesting paper^ we may casually notice 
here In the first place, a Persian Jew sought him out, nnd^ professing to 
hTve authority for Che purpose, offered to provide him employment as a 
Russian spy And, secondly, Mr Johnson imagines that the Islamiscd 
Hindu whom he found at Khoten in command of the Khdn Bddshdh’a 
Infantry, is capable of identification as the infamous Ndnd Sdhib of Cawn-> 
pur Mr Johnson appears to have jumped to this belief from altogether 
insufficient ptemiscs, but it is not beyond the bounds of possibility that he 
IS right 1 here is good reason for doubting whether the report of the Ndnd’s 
death, circuhted m 1858, had any foundation , it seems more probable that 
he escaped fiom Ncpdl into Thibet And if he reached Thibet, he certainly 
might have wandered on into Chinese Tartary We may also take this 
opportunity to observe that a valuable map of Central Asia, based on the 
most recent surveys that have been made b> Bntish and Russian officers, 
has just been issued by Colonel Walker, R £ , F R S , from the office of the 
Indian Trigonometrical Survey 
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February 1866, bearing proposals foi a defensive alliance 
against Russia and China, and begging that^aitillery- 
men, English officers to clrill the native lioops, and 
artificers skilled in casting guns and making swords 
and muskets, might accompany him back to Khoten, 
he was also very desirous to obtain the aid of Euro- 
pean engineers compet^t to work tlie valuable mines of 
his master’s country But the requests of the poor KhAn 
BAdshAh we;fe not prefeired at a favourable time. Other 
viceroys might perhaps have been dazzled at the sight of 
potentates from the end of the earth suppliant at their 
footstool, but Sir John Lawrence was used to strange 
embassies of this kind Alieady more than once it had 
heen his lot, either as Chief Commissioner of the PanjAb 
or in his present more exalted capacity, to give audience 
to semi-barbarian deputies from Central Asia, entreating 
to be saved from the clptches of the all-absorbing Riis, 
and to every such appeal, even though some of tliem came 
before him duiing the excitement of the Crimean war, he 
had, from motives of policy, persistently turned a deaf 
ear. It was not likely, therefore, that he would take 
other lhan a pmctical view of this latest application. 
He dismissed the unlucky envoy with a civil but abso* 
lute refusal on all points. 

Turning our back now on Chinese Tartary, we may 
proceed in a north-westerly direction over the Alai 
Mountains into the MAwar-u-Nahr, or the territory 
between the rivers Oxus and Jaxartes, belonging to 
Kokand and Bokhaia In the immediate vicinity, but 
on the left bank of die Oxus, is Khiva, The three 
Usbeg lie togethei, as it were m a semicircle, with Bok- 
hara southernmost in the concave centie of the arc, 
Khiva at the north-western extremity, and Kokand at 
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the north-eastern. All three, but especially Khiva and 
Kokand, retain an independent existence only so long 
as Russia pleases (1866} Two hundred navigable miles 
of the Oxus are ail that separate Khiva from the Rus- 
sian flotilla on the Aral Sea , and Kokand, at the other 
extremity, is not a hundred miles from the large Russian 
garrison at Tashkend Bokhara^ if it had behaved with 
common prudence, might have lemained unmolested for 
some time to come ; but, unfortunately, the King of Bok- 
hara pretends to rights of sovereignty acquired by recent 
ivar over a great portion of the Kokand principality, in- 
cluding the town of Tashkend, and he has not had the 
sense to accept the inexorable logic of facts by which 
Tashkend, from being Kokanian, has become Russian 
In July 1865, a month aftei the Russians had 
captured the city, the King sent in an arrogant letter 
to General Tcherniayeff, the military governor of Tur- 
kistdn, calling on him to witBdraw from Tashkend or 
accept the alternative of a general war to be waged in 
the name of the faith by all the Muhammadans of Central 
Asia At the same time he marched an army into the 
province of Kokand, expelled the chiefs of the Kipchak 
tribe from die capital, and delivered the government to 
Khudd Ydr Khdn, a prince who, he thought, might be 
trusted to keep Russian diplomacy at arm’s length. 
These inimical demonstrations were met at Oienbuig 
by the detention of a caravan of Bokhara traders The 
King then in turn retaliated on a Russian caravan As 
if to hedge, however, against a rather doubtful issue, he 
qualified his challenge by, despatching an ambassador 
named Najum-ud-dln Khdn with valuable presents to 
St Petersburg, to demand the release of the Bokhara 
subjects He also addressed a letter to General Kry- 
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janovskt, flie Governor-General of Orenbuig, Informing 
that officer of the despatch of the embassy, and propos- 
ing that, until the Czar’s reply should be received, the 
Russian troops at Tashkend should not cross the river 
Chirchik This endeavoui to temporise altogether mis- 
carried. The Russian general was in no mood to lecog- 
nise the King’s assumption of lordship over Kokanian 
territoiy. Besides, the rich transfluvial fields were leillly 
wanted as a means of providing grain for the garrison of 
Tashkend. "A tract, therefore, of about twenty miles 
square on the southern bank of the Chirchik, including 
the forts of Kiiiuchi, Niazbek, and Chinaz, was promptly 
occupied by the Russian troops, without any regard 
for the wishes of the Bokhara daibdr Nor did the 
embassy to St. Petersburg at first obtain any bettei 
treatment. Najum-ud-d(n was put under restraint 
as a hostage at Foit Cazala, and kept there several 
weeks, * 

All at once a change came over the spirit of the Rus- 
sian policy towards Bokhara. Perhaps the generals at 
Orenburg and Tashkend on reconsideiation concluded 
that itjLvould be both desit able and possible to conveit 
Bokhara into a friend, peiliaps tlieii natural restlessness 
felt the check of the Emperor’s sincere desiie for a period 
of repose on the southern frontier. But whatever may 
have been the cause, the defiant attitude of Russia was 
transformed towards the close of the year into one of 
conciliation Notwithstanding that Russian traders weie 
still in confinement at Bokhara, and that the suspension 
of traffic between the two countries continued in full 
force, Najum-ud-dln was released from Cazala and 
allowed to proceed on his way through Orenburg to St. 
Petersburg ; and in November a Russian officer, with 
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seven European attendants, arrived at Bokhara' charged 
•with a mission to remonstrate against the King’s pro- 
ceedings m Kokand, and to make arrangements for a 
treaty of amity and peace. Now, considering the 
dubious character of the relations at the time subsist- 
ing between Bokhara and Russia, and the notoriously 
small sanctity which any ambassador’s peison has in the 
eyeS of a Central Asiatic despot, we doubt whether 
General Tcherniayeff was altogether justified in staking 
several valuable lives and all the prestige of the Imperial 
Government upon the chances of the King of Bokhara's 
temper At any rate, the measure turned out ill And 
if there is any truth in the assertion of the ‘ Journal de 
St Petersbourg,’ that General Tcheiniayeff’s action in 
this matter was precipitated by the receipt of intelligence 
that tliere were English emissaries at Bokhara intiigulng 
to secure an alliance prejudicial to Russian interests, no 
better proof could be found that Russia no less than Eng- 
land might be saved fiom many a blunder, if on the com- 
monground of Central Asia the political intentions of either 
party were more clearly understood by the other. There 
was no foundation whatever for die Russian general's 
apprehensions. Since the day in June 1842, when our ill- 
fated counttymen, Stoddart and Conolly, were murdered 
by a former king, there has been no English agent in- 
vested with diplomatic authority of any kind at die Couit 
of Bokhara, nor, so far as the present affords a guide for 
the future, is it likely tiiat there evei will be one India, 
whatever her rulers may once have thought, has neither 
part nor lot in Bokhara The errand of the Russian 
ambassador, M. Staive, who for some time past had been 
employed in die double capacity of astronomer and poli- 
tical agent on the southern frontier, was, so far as it might 
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be intended to counteract the imaginary machinations of 
the Anglo-Indian Government, as unnecessaiy as for 
the reasons above-mentioned, it assuredly was fiazaidoiis 
The King of Bokhara, uninfluenced m the slightest 
degree by England, rejected the Russian approaches, 
and announced his detennination to keep the ambas- 
sador a prisoner at Bokjiaia until his own lepiesentative, 
Najum-ud-din, should return in safety from Oienburg. 

General Tcherniaj^eff, on learning tins lesul^ tlireat- 
ened that dnless the members of the Russian mission 
were at once voluntarily set free, he would come and 
deliver them by force Still, tlie Bokhara Court peisisted 
in its contumacy; whereupon the Russian geneial pio- 
ceeded to put his threat into execution. The troops with 
which he started from Tashkend at the beginning of 
February 1866, numbeied 14 companies of infantry, 600 
Cossaclcs, and 16 guns, witli 1,300 camels carrying pro- 
visions for a month On the i6th of February, as he 
neared Juzak, a town fifty miles nortli of Samarcand, the 
King of Bokliara sent him a letter dated from Samai- 
cand, consenting to yield up the captives, and assiuiiig 
him 1;[>at they had already started from Bokhaia, and 
would reach Samaicand on the lyth. There was no 
truth in this communication ; for, as we shall presently 
show, the envoy and his suite were still detained at Bok- 
hara. It had the effect, however, of inducing General 
Tcherniayeff to halt for a time where he was. On the 
third day, finding that his expectations of obtaining sup- 
plies of firewood and forage by peaceable puichase from 
the inhabitants of Juzak were vain, and that the troops 
were suffering seveiely from the want of these neces- 
saries, he sent out a small column, composed of two 
companies of infantry, 400 Cossacks, and two guns, 
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towards the outskirts of the town, with instrifctions to 
help themselves to wood and hay, but not to use their 
arms unless forced into an action The contingency he 
was anxious to avoid came to pass. The Bokhariot gar- 
rison of Juzak gave battle to the foraging party, and 
drove it back to camp with the loss of six men killed and 
nineteen wounded This disastes, taken with the insuf- 
ficiency of his commissariat arrangements, compelled 
General TcherniayefF, on tlie 23rd of February, to begin 
a retrograde movement towards Fort Chinaz, without 
further waiting for the promised surrender of the Rus- 
sian prisoners. For the first few miles of the retreat, 
swarms of Bokhariot horsemen hung about his fianks and 
rear, but occasional round shot kept them at a respectful 
distance, and on the 26th the Russian field force reached 
the banks of the Jaxaites in safety after an absence of 
about three weeks This account of die bootless expedi- 
tion to Juzak we have taken fi’om the columns of the 
‘Journal de St. Petersbourg,’ and we see no reason to 
question its candour and general coriectness The re- 
ports which have reached India direct from Central Asia 
are so manifestly exaggerated that we cannot afford them 
any ciedence. 

Meanwhile, as may readily be imagined, the position 
of the unfortunate Russians at Bokhara had not been 
improved by General Tcherniayeff’s ineffectual effort to 
enfoice their liberation Up to the ist of February the 
ambassador and his suite had been kept within the four 
walls of their residence, but otherwise they had encoun- 
tered no indignity On that day they weie requested to 
deliver up then arms. They refused. In tlie evening 
the city magistrate surrounded the house with troops, "and 
repeated the demand, The small party of Russians, with 
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more galfetitry than prudence, declined to submit, and in 
the fiacas which ensued, the magistiate and five other 
Bokhariots were severely wounded, and one o/ the pug- 
nacious diplomatists was hurt. Alti acted by the distiub- 
ance, the populace assembled in ciowds about the house, 
and clamoured for the destruction of the inhdels The 
Russians weie then mo imminent danger of being toin 
to pieces by the mob. They escaped this fate by at 
last making timely suirendei to the constituted autho- 
rities The" following day they were sent off manacled in 
a cart to Samarcand, where die King had already taken 
up his qiiarteis at the head of a considerable army. 

On these events becoming known at St. Petersburg, 
the Czar, we believe, expressed his strong disappioval of 
the line of conduct pursued by his cnlerpiismg lieu- 
tenants , he despatched a special aide-de-camp to Oicn- 
buig to insist on the adoption of a less ambitious policy ; 
and both General Kryjanovski at die cential seat of 
government, and General TclieiniayefF in TuikistAn, 
were recalled from their respective commands. The 
months of March and April appeal to have been spent 
by thq;.King of Bokhaia in braggait proclamations of a 
religious war, so that die Russian outposts south of the 
Cbirchik were kept in a state of continual alarm On 
the 1 2th of Apiil a reconnoitring party, which Geiieial 
Romanovski, die successor of General Tclieiniayeff, had 
sent out twelve miles on the road to Khojend, encoun- 
tered a body of some 400 Bokhariot horsemen, escoi ting 
large flocks of sheep towards Oratepe. The Bokhariob 
were routed, and their sheep, to the number of 15,000 
head, carried off as prize of war by die Russians. Beyond 
this'insignificant skirmish there seems to have been little 
pr no flghdng in Apnl. By the commencement of the 
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following montli the Russian preparations for retrieving 
the laurels lost by General TcherniayefF were complete 
According to the Russian official account of the 
campaign! the estimate of 53>ooo men given by tlie 
‘ Levant Herald’ as the strength of General Romanovski’s 
army proves to be a considerable exaggeration The 
battle in which the King of Bokhaia was routed took 
plac6 on the 20th of May ; and the Russian troops en- 
gaged in It consisted only of a detachment from Fort 
Chinaz, numbering 14 companies of infantry, 506 Cossacks, 
and 20 guns The Bokhariots were totally defeated ; all 
their artillery was captured, and the King fied in panic 
to Samarcand. The Russian loss was twelve men 
wounded The scene of the engagement was Idjar — a 
place not, as we had been led to believe, on the road to 
Juzak and Samarcand, but on the left bank of the Jaxartes, 
thirty miles above Chinaz From Idjar General Ro- 
manovski, reinforced by a detachrfientfiom Fort Kiriuchi, 
advanced up the river, and captured, on the 26th May, 
Naou, and afterwards the important city of Khojend, 
tliereby completely isolating Kokand from the sister state 
of Bokhara, and establishing eighty miles of the Jaxartes, 
from Chinaz to Khojend, as a frontier in advance of 
Tashkend At this point the expedition terminated. 
The Russian envoy, M. Struve (who seems to liave been 
detained at Samarcand until after the battle of Idjar), was 
given up, and the King of Bokhara sued for peace. Our 
latest intelligence is that M Stiuve has returned to the 
scene of his seven months’ captivity m order to settle 
what the terms shall be, and that the terrified King of 
Bokhara has despatched envoys to Calcutta and Con- 
stantinople, in the vam hope of obtaining help from the 
English and Turkish Governments (i866). 
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After the extraoidinary stories Avhich have appeared 
in the Indian newspapers of the capture of Samarcand, 
and the presence of Russian troops as far south as Shdhi- 
i-sabz and Karshf, it is cuiious to find that General 
Romanovski’s operations weie confined to the valley of 
the Jaxartes, and that he has throughout been sepaiatcd 
from Samarcand by about 150 miles of countiy, including 
a long waterless steppe and the Ak Tau Mounfains 
Russia clearly has no present wish to annex any pait 
of Bokhaia Her next appiopriations will probably be 
Kokand and Andijan, so as to reach the Thian Shan 
Mountains south of Lake Issyk Kill, and give the pio- 
vince of Turkistdn its natural development over that 
space between the meiidians of 68“ and 76°, in which 
the most recent Russian maps leave the boundary of the 
empire still a blank They ai e based on j epoi ts received 
through Afghdnistdn — a channel which, under existing 
circumstances, cannot Tjc altogethei depended on for 
either fulness or accuiacy of intelligence. The Afghdn 
chiefs, wrapped up in their own inteinal quariels, have 
no leisure to inquire about the blaze in their neighboui’s 
dwelling, and wliat little news dribbles down spon- 
taneously to Kabul, Az/m Khdn takes good care to 
manipulate befoic passing on to the Indian Munshf. 
The party now in power at Kabul is, as we have already 
explained, bent on enticing the British Government into 
an alliance ; and in this spiiit it is Azfm Khdn’s regular 
practice to paint the progress of Russia in poitcntous 
colours, and scatter mysterious insinuations as to hci 
widespread plots for the conquest of India 

Is it then potent still, this phantom of a Russian in- 
vaMon, that Az/m Khdn should choose to conj'ui'e with 
it ? Are Englishmen still haunted by the vague alaiin 
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which a quaiterof a centuiy ago hurried us Into the 
blunder, guilt, and miserable discomfiture of the Afghdn 
war ? We answer that the old feeling still undoubtedly 
survives in the minds of many of our countrymen. The 
class fortunately is inoie nutneious in India than in 
England. It includes, besides ‘ the panic-raongeis of the 
press, ' mihtaiy men whose professional instincts lead 
them to snuff the battle afar off, and to mistrust oui 
existing frontier line, whetlier along the Indus or at the 
foot of the Khaibar and Boldn Passes beyond^ that river, 
as false to the principles of the art of war. These are 
they who, to prove the possibility of invasion, cite the 
conquests of the Macedonian Alexander, of Timur, and 
of Nddir Shdh, and who, in the so-called will of Peter 
the Great, the tiaditional policy of his successors, the 
tieaty with Napoleon at Tilsit, and the immense develop 
ment southward which the Siberian boundaiy has un- 
doubtedly received, find cumulative evidence of Russia’s 
determination to make the possibility an accomplished 
fact. According to these alarmists, what we have to 
expect IS as follows '~.In a very short time the Russians 
will have military colonies on die Oxus at Charjiu and 
at Takhtapul From Charjui troops will be thrown 
across the desert to Merv, and fiom Merv the fertile 
banks of tlie Murgab offer easy access to Herat Simul- 
tarifeously a smaller column will proceed through Takhta- 
pul and the defiles of the Hindu Khush to occupy 
Kabul Persia, of couise, will act in alliance with the 
invaders, and at Herat the force from Charjui will be 
joined by laige Russo-Peisian reinforcements marching 
in from the shores of tlie Caspian Sea and the districts of 
Khoiasan Some delay must occui at Herat, for that 
city, as the key of the position, will have to be fortified 
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and provisioned, and a chain of smaller foits on cither 
side will have to be established, stretching^ as far as 
Takhtapul in the north and Lake Seistan in the south 
But the interval will be well redeemed by disai ming the 
hostility and securing the co-operation of the Afghdns. 
The darling dream of the whole nation is to plunder 
India, and Russia wilh offer them that guerdon, and die 
restoration of their old provinces of Peshdwar and Rdsh- 
mlr to boot Then some fine morning in early spring 
-—unless timely measures of prevention are adopted on a 
scale far above the present Government’s capacity to 
comprehend or courage to undertake — ^foity thousand 
disciplined troops of Russia and Persia, in conjunction 
with a countless horde of wild Afghdn auxiliaiies, will 
be launched, resistless as an avalanche, upon the doomed 
plains of the southern El Dorado, and theie at once is 
an end of our Eastern empire. Language like this is, 
we can assure our lea'ders, by no means uncommon m 
India ; and the practical remedies recommended by such 
speakers extend to an immediate reoccupation of all 
Afghanis tdn 

Politicians of another and far higher stamp, while they 
see clearly that any immediate or even proximate danger 
of a Russian invasion is cliimerical, neveitheless look foi- 
ward with uneasiness to the inevitable day when the 
Russian and English empires shall be conterminous, 
and the presence of a hist-cIass European state on our 
border shall have power at any time to fan into a flame 
those elements of sporadic disaffection which of necessity 
are ever smouldering in any country won and held, as 
India was and is, by an alien sword. For political 
reasons of obvious weight, they believe tliat it would be 
in the last degree dangerous, should war arise, to have 
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India as a battle-field, and on grounds of mihtary'strategy, 
they are convinced that, sooner or later, we ought to occupy 
certain positions beyond our present frontier as outworks 
of the empiie. Therefore, advancing from Jacobdbdd, 
which now is our uttermost station on the Scmde bolder, 
they would proceed up the BoMn Pass through Shawl 
into Afghdnistdn, and, leaving Kabul and Ghazni un- 
touched, tliey would take possession of Kandahar and 
eventually also of Herat, and establish at these two points 
fortresses of exceeding strength, to be to India what the 
Quadilateral has been to Venetia, strongholds such as no 
invader would dream of trying to mask. And the long 
process of a regular siege would, it is argued, be an almost 
hopeless undertaking in consequence of the natural poverty 
of the country, the distance of the enemy from their base, 
and the previous destruction of the crops by the besieged 
These opinions deserve to be received with the greatest 
respect, for diey have been advocated not only by high 
authorities like Sir Justin Shetland the late General John 
Jacob, but also, we believe, by Sir Henry Rawlinson, who, 
besides his large general experience of war and policy in 
the East, stands facile primes, as Dr Vambery has.justly 
testified, among all who profess a special knowledge of the 
present condition of Central Asia. 

The majority of the British public appear to favour 
a third view of the question Under the inspiration of a 
generous optimism, rather than from any discriminate 
appreciation of the dangeis to which the Indian empire is 
exposed, they scout Russophobia as an exploded fal- 
lacy In the interests of humanity they rejoice that a 
dayspring of Christian civilization is spreading through 
the horrible blackness of barbarism in which Central Asia 
has hitherto been wiapped , and they positively grudge 
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the interval that must yet elapse before India can have a 
neighbour whose dealings with her will be conducted on 
the clear principles of Euiopean good faith, and whose 
settled goveinment will offer new openings foi liade. 
Their vision of the future is tlie Cossack and the Sepoy 
ly ng down like lambs togedier on the banks of the Indus. 

Lord Lawrence, thp Governoi -General of India, has 
been steeped too long in the rough practice of a(1:ual 
statesmanship to have much faith m the advent of that 
political millennium when 

< The common sense of most shall keep a fretful realm in awCj 
And the kindly cartli shall slumber^ Inpt m universal law * 

But his opinions with respect to Russia, so fai as they 
can be inferred from his public acts, tend clcaily towards 
the conclusion which the quietists would advocate — a 
masterly inactivity. And we are rejoiced that this is the 
case, for any other couice, we are convinced, would be 
inappropriate to the lequirements of the occasion. 

Were the Russian frontiei pushed forwaid fiom the 
line of the Jaxartes to the foot of the Hindu Khush — 
were there war in Europe between England and Russia, 
or even if both these contingencies came upon us at the 
same time, there still would be many grave leasons for 
pausing before we fairly committed ourselves to the pro- 
ject of defending the British boundary by means of an 
advance into AfghAnistdn. In the first place, theie is 
the nature of the country and its inhabitants, both so 
untiactable tliat, except in the last lesoit, the task of 
dealing with them had far better be left to a lival or an 
enemy than undei taken by ourselves. It is a land, in 
Lord Wellesley’s contemptuous phrase, of * rocks, sand, 
deserts, ice, and snow and the men it breeds are war- 
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like, turbulent, fanatical, and perfidious Take a small 
force into ^ the country, and you arc beaten , take a 
large one, and you aie starved Then there is the 
financial argument to be considered The army that made 
Its way up the Boldn Pass in 1839, all counted, was only 
19,000 strong , yet the Afghdn war cost us from first to 
last fifteen millions steiling Whence is to come the money 
for a’ repetition of the experiment ’ As it is, the finances 
of India are with difficulty kept at a bare equilibrium, and 
the ways and means for any extraordinary expenditure 
could only be provided either by an increase of taxation, 
or an addition to the public debt The latter alternative 
manifestly hampers the resources of the empire for a 
futuie tunc of, perhaps, soier need, and the dangers of 
popular discontent arising from the foimer are so great 
that, sooner than incur them. Lord Canning declared his 
leadiness to dispense with the services of 10,000 English 
soldiers Lastly, there can be no question that, however 
desirable from a strategical point of view the establish- 
ment of outworks at Kandahar and Herat might be, theie 
are, per contra, certain solid advantages in the present 
concentration of our strength on tlie hither side of* the 
passes which would be forfeited, and some perilous re- 
sponsibilities which would have to be incurred, in con- 
nexion with the proposed advance Foi instance, the 
troops now quartered on our frontier are available equally 
for the repulse of foes from without, and for the suppres- 
sion of insurrection from within , whereas every red-coat 
despatched beyond Jacobdbdd, and committed a hostage 
to fortune among an unfriendly race, would be so much 
strengdi taken from, so much anxiety added to, the internal 
garrison of I ndia That garrison would have to be largely 
increased And whence are the men to be obtained ^ 


F 
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It IS no easy matter to find sufficient leciiuts for the 
English aimy on a peace footing, and we may.wcll doubt 
whethei England at any time, much less with a wai on hei 
hands m Europe, could afford to add a unit to the 70,000 
men who constitute the standard of India’s icquiroments 
according to existing airangemcnts 

But in the recent proceedings and present position of 
the Russians we can see notlung to call for a countci- 
demonstration from the Indian Government We believe 
that the Emperoi Alexander, apart fiom the necessities 
foi quiescence imposed on him by an embaiiassed exche- 
quer, discontent in Poland, and the difficulties of cauying 
through the emancipation of the seifs, is positively desii- 
ousof refiaining fiom fuithei conquests, in oidei that he 
may have time for the consolidation of his powci through- 
out the vast area sti etching fiom the Aial Sea to Lake 
Issyk Kiil At all events, the imperial professions of a 
wish for peace have been openly vindicated by the dis- 
grace of the two generals who contrived that war with 
Bokhara should be unavoidable. Aftei Gcncial Tchci- 
niayeffs repulse from Juzak and the imprisonment of the 
ambassador at Bokhaia, Russia had no choice but to take 
active measures for the redress of the national honour , 
and the march of General Romanovski to Jii/ak is no 
more to be wondeied at than oui own advance two years 
ago, under somewhat similar circumstances, '_into Bhutdn 
From the slender data at our command it would be idle 
to speculate on the extent of the penalty which General 
Romanovski is likely to inflict on Bokhaia j but we should 
not be surprised if he retired to Tashkend without insist- 
ing on any considerable cession of teintory. Pei haps it 
may be objected that our view of Russia’s pacific tenden- 
cies IS good only for the life of the piesent autocrat 
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The objection cannot be gainsaid , and, when another 
Lmperoi; may arise, leproducing possibly the traditions 
of the ambitious Nicholas, we shall be prepared to admit 
the necessity of keeping a jealous watch on Russian 
doings But in the meantime wc would deprecate the 
exhibition of a temper unwarranted by the aspect of the 
actual conjuncture Moreover, if we may venture to add 
our contribution to those foiecasts of the future which 
time invariably belies, we must confess to a pertain scep- 
ticism as to the probabilities, at any period within the 
coming half-centu! y, of Russia’s penetrating south of the 
Hindu Khush, cither in warlike 01 peaceful guise If 
we in India find it dilficult, expensive, and dangerous to 
advance further from our resources, so must Russia In 
the desolate sandy plains of TurkistAn, and among the 
Usbegs of the MAwai-u-Nahr, she has a more awk- 
ward country in which to operate, and poorei and fiercer 
people with whom to deal, tlian we have in India She 
cannot afford to subsidise, and she must tax, if it is only 
to feed her soldiers All the passions and prejudices of 
Islam are arrayed against hei, and the nearer she ap- 
proaches India, the worse will be her entanglement 
Even those to whom she is the gieatest bugbear admit 
by implication that it will be impossible for her to reach 
Herat in any appieciable strength without the active 
assistance of Persia, and to our thinking the day when 
the Shdh shall have been induced into so suicidal a 
course will not be seen in the present generation These 
difficulties must be as patent to Russia as to ourselves 
Neither can she forget that, though by a concatenation 
of favourable circumstances, she might succeed in landing 
a well-ordered army at Kabul and Kandahar, nothing up 
to that point would have been gained but the ill-will of 
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England and the presence peihaps of Eiiglisli fleets in 
the Baltic and Black Seas Between Russia qnd those 
iich plains, the hope of which could alone make it woith 
her while to enter Afghdnisuln, there would still be a 
cAevaux de fnse of bayonets, wielded by the same men 
who gave her a taste of then quality not long ago at 
Alma and atlnkermann,and whothis time would be fight- 
ing on tlieir own ground and with the pcifcction of mili- 
tary applianpes at their command Thercfoie we think 
It unlikely that for many yeais to come so much as a 
soHtaiy Cossaclc will be seen across the Oxus Should 
Russia still be possessed with the eai th-hungcr of which 
she has been accused, and seek to obtain an expansion of 
tcriitory for Siberia towards the genial south, we imagine 
that she will prefer to advance on China from the sea- 
board, and from the line of the Amur, lathei than on 
India. In the one case she will find an easy, m the othei 
a veiy tough morsel to digest 

We do not shrink fiom the conclusion to which these 
arguments all point We believe that with respect to 
Central Asia the Indian Government can do no wisoi 
thing'than fold its hands and sit still. By all means let 
it obtain information, detailed and accurate, legaiding the 
course of events beyond tlic mountains , but let no deci- 
sive action of any kind be taken until England can sec 
more clearly what there is that she should do The 
materials are not wanting foi the formation of an effec- 
tive intelligent department Theie is the news-wiilcr at 
Kabul, whose diaries, on the whole, give a faithful picture 
of all that passes in Afghclnistdn , and, as regards tidings 
from the other States of Cential Asia, there arc Panj.lbi 
merchants and travelleis, whose somewhat hypeiboltcal 
accounts can from time to time be checked by the des- 
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patch of specially selected scouts Presuming ‘that Loid 
Lawrence must have already presse 1 these sources of 
information into his service, we think there is nothing 
more at present to be done We would be quiet now, in 
order that we may act with greater vigour when the time 
foi action comes Every day of peace and economy that 
India enjoys strengthens our moral and material hold on 
the country, and England may be congratulated that Sir 
John Lawience has clung to this truth through good 
report and evil repoit His policy is of too sober and 
practical a complexion to hit the taste of our impetuous 
countrjTOen m the tropics, who freely charge him with 
Ignorant indiffeience to the perils gathering against the 
State m Chinese Tartary, m AfghdnistAn, and m Russia 
But inaction in this instance is not identical with un- 
concern 


NOTE DY THE'EDITOR 

Bbtltdrii the first of the States of which the foregoing Essay trcatS| soon 
settled doi\ n into undisturbed relations with the British Government , and 
the territory whose annexation Mr Wyllie desenbes, has lemaincd a part of 
the British Empire In the Pcisian Gulfj the second subject of the Essaj^ 
affairs arc still liable to periodical complications The Walidbfs continue to 
give trouble , and for several years Che fanatics of the same sect in India 
proved a source of serious disquiet The recent history of AfglidnisUn, the 
third question dealt witlij will be continued m the following Essay The 
relations of Russia with Khiva and Bokhara are now matters of Eurojican 
rathci than of Indian diplomacy, and the results of the late Russian Expedi- 
tion, ending with the fall and tenipoi ary occupation of Khna, are sufficiently 
well known In Kashgar, now generally spoken of as Eastern TurkistAn, 
the Muhammadan ruler has established himself on a strong /ire/o basis 
He has been iccogniscd by the Government of India, and after sending a 
mission to the Viceroy, a return Envoj, in the person of Mr Douglas 
Korsyth, CB, of the Civil Sei vice, was despatched with a well appointed 
suite m 1873 to conclude a mercantile treat) Mr Forsyth was well received, 
tind has successfully accomplished his work Ihe tc\t of the Treaty has 
just been published, and the En\oy is now (Apnl 1874) on Ins journey back 
to India — VV W H 
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Few regions m the world have claims on 0111 intciest 
comparable in extent and vaiiety to those which Cential 
Asia possesses As the eye travels southwaid fiom 
Orenburg tp Peshdwai, thcie is a fresh pictuic at 
every stage of the countiy First, steppe and descit, 
scanty herbage or deep sand, vast expanses vexed by 
mirage and simoom , the home of maiauding nomads, 
m whose hordes smvivc unchanged the Mongols of 
Chinghiz-Khdn, the Tiirks of Atilla and Timin-Lung, 
myriads of barbaiic hoi*seincn, teady as cvei, if civili- 
sation would but give tltcm the chance, to again ob- 
literate all the kingdoms, of Asia in iiiin, again suige 
in resistless tumult to the shoics of the Ilaltic and the 
Danube. Then, riveis, the ancient iiveis Oxus and 
Jaxartes, lolling, tiiibid and yellow, thioiigh shifty 
channels to then icst m the Aial Sea And between 
these feitilising floods, like ‘a jewel set in sand,’ the 
oasis-lands of the Mdwai-u-Nahr, teeming Avilh eveiy 
crop and fruit that a terajicratc climate, kindly soil, and 
abundant irrigation can pioduce, rich too in the le- 
nown wherewith bygone dynasties and the fanaticism 
of modern Islam have combined to clothe the names of 
Bokhara and Samarcand, of Feighana and Khaicsm 
Lastly, Afghdnistdn, a mass of baiien locks foi the 
most part, and stupendous mountain-ianges ciowncd 
with eternal snow, yet rej'oicing here and theic in giecn- 
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wood valleys, lovely as a dream , its people, the physi- 
cal perfection of humanity, and bearing in their faces 
strange confirmation of the tradition that refeis a part 
at least of their lineage to Jews of the Dispersion, tian- 
sported hither from Babylon by successors of Nebu- 
chadnezzar In Central Asia philology has discovered 
the cradle of that gieat Indo-Germanic race, from which 
conquering Anglo-Saxons and conquered Hindus are 
equally descended In Central Asia, Alexandei of 
Macedon founded a sovereignty, the traces of which 
are locally extant to this day, as well in the fresh- 
ness of the great ‘Sikandar’s’ fame, as in the Greek 
characters inscribed on tlie old coins which a Turkish 
beauty strings round her neck Acioss Central Asia, 
as neutral giound, the Romans of the Byzantine empire 
stretched a hand to the Chinese moiiarchs of the Han 
dynasty, and the lecollection of that period serves 
to explain the historic awe with which every Tartar 
still turns to Constantinople — ‘Rihn* or Rome still in 
his phraseology — as the seat of an omnipotence not to 
be gainsaid Central Asia, in the eighth century, became 
tire eastern terminus of Saracenic conquest, here the 
idolatry of China and the monotheism of Arabia met in 
sanguinary collision , and each prescribed bounds not to 
be trangressed by the othei Central Asia, in the middle 
ages, held so large a leaven of Christianity, according to 
the Nestorian form, that Popes busied themselves in 
quests of an imaginary pnest-king, whose odd cogno- 
men of Prester John sends a vague familial echo even 
to the ears of the present geneiation Christianity now- 
adays has wholly disappeared fiom the scene, but not 
so the clash of iival empires contending for supremexy. 
Two powers at this moment are again in motion, 
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mightiei' than any that have piccedcd them in the same 
field, and on the issue of then incelmg hang conse- 
quences most momentous, not only to the continent of 
Asia but to all mankind One of lliesc poweis is Gieat 
Britain , her antagonist is Russia 

The approach of Russia’s Sibeiian fiontici towards 
India, has for half a century filled Rnghsh statesmen with 
alaim To fend it off by aitificial baiiiers, innuinemblc 
schemes of diplomacy have been woven, and lepeated 
wars with '‘Afghdnistdn and witli Persia have been un- 
dertaken, costing tliousands of valuable lives, and over 
twenty millions of money In this cause was encoun- 
tered the gicatest disastei which has evei befallen the 
British arms The shock which the Kabul massacie gave 
to oui prestige m India leinained vivid enough sixteen 
years afterwards to mspiiit discontented Sepoys into 
mutiny, and even now has not altogethei been foi- 
gotten Yet, despite of^all our efforts, Russia’s jjrogiess 
has not been ariested by one inch of space, 01 foi a 
single hour of time On the contraiy, the stiides of 
her southwaid march, since the Ciimean wai, and es- 
pecially duiing the last five yeais, have been cnoimous 
At present (*869) hci tioops aic in occupation of 
Samaicand, and dominate all the thiee Khanates of the 
Mdwai-u-Nahr. Hei influence extends to the Oxus, 
and nothing now remains to separate the Cossack from 
the Sepoy save only Afghdnistdn. Hence to us the 
importance of tliat territory — ^tlirough it we feel the pal- 
pable presence of Ru^ia Hence also our communira- 
tions with Afghdnistdn aie no longei inattei of local 
Indian politics, which the British public may mcuiiously 
leave to foitune for settlement. They now touch the 
relations subsisting between the imperial cabinets of 
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London and St Petersburg, and may at any time pro- 
duce some ‘question’ m which Parliament and the people 
shall find themselves very deeply concerned 

On this ground I venture once more to invite 
popular attention to recent events in Afghdmstdn 
Hitherto, I am aware, the majority of my countrj'men 
has been much of a mind with Goldsmith’s squire, 
whtf ‘no more troubled his head about Hydei Ally, or 
Ally Cawn, than about Ally Croaker ’ It is a natural 
aversion, nor should I care to brave it buf for a sus- 
taining sense that the uncouth names of men and places 
in which my clironicle deals represent forces charged 
with mischief to the national peace Ordinarily, the 
intestine brawls of a nation of poveitj' stricken and 
semi-savage mountaineers would be of little interest to 
anyone , but when they come to affecting the couisc of 
English policy towards one of tlie greatest military 
powers of Europe, the warning, 'tna res agiinr,' may 
well be impressed on exery tax-payer 

The deatli, in 1863, of the famous Dost Muhammad 
Avas folloAved, as eveiy student of Afghdn affairs had pre- 
dicted it would be, by a fierce scramble among his sons 
for the inheritance The carhei incidents of this fratri- 
cidal contest have been already described^ I icsuine 
the tangled thread of the stoiy fiom the issue of 
the battle on the loth May, 1866 In the pause that 
then ensued, the position of the principal competitors was 
as folloAVS — Shcr All, Amli of Afghdnistdn by the 
double right of paternal selection and of the acknow- 
ledgment Avhich all men, including Jus rival bi ethren, had 
in the first instance accorded to his accession, was at 

• ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ Jmuary i S67, which forms the preceding Essay in 
this volume 
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Kaiidahar, slill lecling under the disastrous recoil ol the 
blow at SayyidAliid, by winch he had vainly hoped to le- 
cover possession of his lost capital Af/al lihdn, also 
calling himself Amir of Afghdnistdn in viitiie of piimo- 
gcniture and of his occupation of the loyal citadel, was 
at Kabul, having by his side his son, Abdul Rahmdn, 
and his full-brothci, A/lm Khdn, by whose allied aims 
he had been recently lescued fiom Shci All's gmsp 
Beyond Kabul, in the teriitoiy lying between the moun- 
tains of thft Hindu Khush and the iivei Oxus, which 
may best be described by the name of Balkh, a new 
potentate had unexpectedly spiung Into existence in the 
person of Fai/ Muhammad, a youngei pi nice of the 
Barukzai house, who aspired to convei t the lieutenant’s 
commission he held over that countiy into an autonomy, 
independent of any contiol, whcthei fiom Kabul oi fiom 
Kandahar The conclusion, theiefoie, to which malteis 
appeared for the time t® have aiiived was a dismembei- 
ment of Afghdnistdn between thiec separate powcis, the 
north to Faiz Muhammad, centre to Af/al Khdn, and 
south witli west to Shei All, But this supcificial view 
needs certain coirections We must note that Fai/ Mu- 
hammad had not in himself strength to maintain his bold 
attitude of isolation for any considerable peiiod , and, in 
the next place, tliat Af/al Khdn, in spite of the outwaid 
observances of sovereignty which suriounded him, was in 
truth a nonentity, set up by A/Im Khdn as a convenient 
and decorous screen to covei the motive power of his 
own superior will These deductions made, we find the 
factions in the field reduced piactically to two , one 
headed by Sher All at Kandaliai, the other by A/lm 
Kltdn at Kabul In tlie rivaliy between these two pai tics, 
Sher All’s right pitted against Azlm Khdn’s ambition, 
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the whole civil Avar of Afghdnistin has almost from the 
outset been comprised 

Absolute and comiDlete as Sher Alfs late defeat had 
been, he neither despaired, nor had any need to despair, 
of his foi tunes The Avholesome spur of adveisity had 
quickened his sullen natuie, and he applied himself AVith 
resolute activity to the task of organising a force for the 
prompt rencAval of hostilities Besides Kandahar, he 
still held the Avhole Avestward country up to the Persian 
border , and even towards Kabul, whence his dhnger lay, 
the foi tress of Kheldt-i-Ghilzai Avas yet in his possession, 
constituting for him an outpost of greater natural strength 
than that of the enemy at Mukhar, which it faced At 
Herat he could depend u^Don his second son, Yakub 
Khdn, a youth of remarkable shrewdness and energy, to 
send him eveiy man that could be safely spaied from the 
garrison of that important city Piesent Avith him in 
Kandaliar he had his full-brother Sharff Khdn, fickle 
and untnistAvorthy in temper, but not without value as a 
souice of ]3ecuniary loans, and as an instrument of ex- 
tol ting revenue from tlie people From Balkh he justly 
calculated on obtaining, sooner or later, Faiz Muhamiqad’s 
active co-operation , and in Kabul itself there Avere not a 
fcAV persons of great influence conesponding Avith him 
legularly, and only biding tlieir oppoitunity to rejoin his 
cause Above all he held distinct assvirance that the 
Anglo-Indian Government, though on terms of civil 
communication with his foes, had hitherto lefiised to 
recognise any one but himself as Amfr On the other 
hand, almost all his guns had been captured, and he Avas 
m gieat straits foi small-aims and for money Ncav 
cannon he might certainly get cast, after tedious dchty, 
by the artificers at Kandahar, but for the other tAvo 
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esseiitfals of a campaign, whcic was he to turn ? He 
had already tiicd the Lnglish One of the fust acts of 
his leign had been to send an envoy to PeshAwar, piay- 
ing foi a giant of muskets And the piayci had Ijeen 
lejected, notwithstanding that he had then been undis- 
puted sovcieign of all AfghanistLln, and that Oiiental 
custom would have justified the Biitish Government m 
regarding his iccent accession to the thionc as’ a fit 
occasion foi the issue of exceptional picscnts. Thcie 
was little likelihood of his being more successful now 
when half his kingdom was lent fiom him, and round 
him bickeicd a fiamc of wai, fiom which the English 
Viceroy insisted on keeping aloof Remote, howcvci, 
as the chance appealed of obtaining hel[) fiom India, in 
no other dhection was thcic any chance at all This 
forlorn hope, thcrefoic, Shci All dctei mined again to 
essay What his leasons may have been foi taking a 
ciicuitous path towards his object, instead of wilting 
diiectly to the British authorities at PeshAwai, it is un- 
necessary to inquiie, suffice it, that he selected oui news- 
wuter at Kabul as the dcpositaiy of his desiies. 

The position of the functional y thus bi ought upon the 
stage was an anomalous one, haidly justifying Shei All’s 
choice The right vested by treaty m the Goveinoi- 
General of dcjjuting a native of India as envoy to the 
couit of the lulci of AfghAnisUln, had been in abeyance 
since January 1864, when the last Vakil ictuined to 
India, leaving a Munslil, 01 cleik, behind him to cany 
on the minor duties of the office Difficulties arising fi om 
the civil wai which inimixhately followed, and the fall of 
the capital into the hands of the insuigent faction, had 
prevented the despatch of a regulai successoi ; and, 
meanwhile, the derk-substitutc continued sole lepiesen- 
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tative of our powei at Kabul Foi his own safety this 
Munsh/ hs^jd regularly to make his obei&ance at the 
Darbclr, in which the usurping bi others, Afzal and Azlni 
Khin, held on most afternoons a reception of chiefs, city 
notables, and newly-arrived tiavelleis, but his i^lace in 
the assembly was merely that of a simple news- writer By 
such visits to the Bdld Hissdr, by the exchange of private 
civilities with the principal inhabitants, by rambles through 
die public bazaars, and by resort gcneially to every avail- 
able centre of information, he was expected to gather 
materials for a diary in the Persian language, which, twice 
a week, he transmitted by courier to oui frontier officeis 
at Peshdwar Diplomatic powers he had none, though 
the temptation to assume them must at times have been 
irresistible 

In June and July, Shcr All wiote three successive 
letters to the Muiishf, asking him to explain to the 
British Government the extremity of his need, and the 
gratitude with which he w'ould receive a gift of 6,000 
muskets and a proportionate supply of money His first 
letter was turned back by the enemy’s line of sentries at 
Mukhar, the second, delayed for two months between 
Kandahai and Kabul, did not reach India till after the 
thud , and both the second and the third w'eie vieived 
and tieated by the aiithoiitics in the Panjab as forgeries, 
contrived by Azlm Khdn for the purpose of obtaining 
an insight into the British Government’s real sentiments 
towaids his rival Consequently no reply w'as sent to 
the application This, we must allow, was an unsatisfac- 
tory conclusion, but the doubts which dictated it were 
neither unnatural nor unreasonable One letter was wiit- 
ten in a combination of Persian language with Engligli 
characters, and w'as witliout Shcr All’s seal of signature. 
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111 both cases it was incomprehensible why Shci Alf, if 
he really weic the authoi, instead of wiitiiig, as after- 
waixls he actually did write, diieclly to tlic Coinmissionci 
by the short road which he commanded lo oui fionticr, 
should have preferred to betake himself to the unusual 
intervention of a news-wiitei, and the long wai -blocked 
route through Kabul The fact of oui Munshl having 
forwarded the letters as genuine proved nothing, in the 
perilous position he held at Kabul, bolder men than him- 
self, and owning a highei slake in our mteicsts, might 
have seen tliroiigh a iiise of A/hn KhAn's witliout dai ing 
to expose it Several months elapsed befoic the authen- 
ticity of the documents came to light The regrettable 
part of the incident is that Slier AH, who had anticipated 
nothing better than an explicit refusal, and who was igno- 
rant of the suspicions attaching to liis missives, seems to 
have allowed himself to mtcipiet the Viceioy’s silence m 
a sense too favourablc'’to his own hopes, 

Turning now to the head-quarters of the opposition 
at Kabul, we light upon a scene of still grcatci poiplcxity 
and trouble Af/al Khdn, the titular Am/t, was rapidly 
drinking himself to deadi ; and between the two other 
members of tlic tiiumvirate, quariels were vehement and 
interminable Abdul Rahrain, the Motspui of tljc paity, 
conscious of military services at least equal to those of 
Ins uncle, ill biooked the state of pupilage to which Azfm 
Khdn’s assumption of supei lor wisdom would have con- 
signed him His father vainly tried to be peacemaker 
maudlin entreaties tliat State affairs might all bo left 
to Azim wore not calculated to allay the young man’s 
indignation Nothing could have kept his icluclant 
neck in the yoke but tlie inexorable necessity of the 
times. For, notwithstanding their victoi y at SayyidAbdtl, 
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the confederates were beset by danger on cveiy side 
Accounts, of Sher Alfs picparations and capacity for a 
new campaign came to them with aJl tJie exaggerations 
of Eastern rumour Faiz Muhammad they had hoped 
to cajole or coerce by the hold they had on his full- 
brother, Wall Muhammad, m Kabul ; but daj'’ by day 
this hope diminished, and it soon became clear that they 
would have to face a coalition between him and Sher 
All, the one descending against them from the north, 
the other simultaneously marching up fiom the soutli 
Between the two fires their case looked ciitical indeed 
Even the tcintory they called their own was held with 
difficulty, fot the Ghil/ai tube about JaltiKlbid had 
iisen in insurrection, declaring foi Sher All, and the 
disturbances reached within fivc-and-twenty miles of the 
city of Kabul Worse still, they were short of money, 
and the arbitrary measures they adopted to lemedy the 
deficiency, iriitated every class of the community against 
them Nobles, whom Sher Alfs haughty demeanour 
and ungovernable temper had stung into revolt, dis- 
covered that Azlm Khdn could be not less overbearing in 
manner, and that, if Sher AH had been quick to resume, 
and loth to make grants of the crown lands, these tempt- 
ing objects, the promised rewards of treason, were now 
retained by Azlm Khdn in a giipe quite as miseily, and 
additionally odious by leason of its ingratitude and fraud 
Piiests murmured against the diveision of then religious 
endowments to pui poses of State Soldiers, to whom a 
year's pay was due, xvere obliged to take half that amount 
m quittance of the claim , nor was tlie edge of their dis- 
content the less keen for a belief, likely enough to be true, 
that at then expense, and out of the public coffers, Azlm 
Khdn was laying by a private provision for himself 
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agamst a lainy day Agiicultuic fell undci assessments, 
heavy m amount, and collected befoic hat vest ^ '1 ladeis, 
already hard hit by Fai/ Muhammad’s detention in Balkh 
of caravans which they expected fiom beyond the Oxus, 
were subjected to double customs duties, an endless suctes- 
sjon of forced loans novel to beiefundcd cithei in mteiest 
01 in piincipal, and an iiidisciiminate impiessment of the 
camels on which they depended foi the carnage of their 
goods. The pooler people staivccl unclei a monopoly of 
grain, which raised the nccessaiies of life to famine pi ices 
Robberies in the open street, and buiglaiies at night, 
weie frequent, assassinations were not uncommon No 
one looked for justice , might was the sole mcasuie of each 
man’s right. A few ambitious spiiits found then interest 
in the continuance of such disorder; but generally the 
inhabitants were weaiy of war and its accompaniments. 

So matteis stood when Sii John Lawiencc’s letter of 
the nth July i cached 'Kabul ‘ This, it will be icmcm- 
bered, was m reply to a communication, nominally pio- 
ceeding from Afzal KMn, but inspired of course by Azfni 
Khdn, in which the Biitish Government was invited to 
extepd Its valuable fiicndship to the writer. The Go- 
vernor-Generars lettei commenced with an expression 
of profound regret foi the dissensions by which the great 
house of the Barukzais was toin, and piofesscd strong 
desire for the maintenance of good-will between the Af- 
ghdn and English nations , but m substance it was a 
veiy clear and emphatic refusal to break off oui alliance 
with Amir Slier AH. 

The ariival of so impoitant a despatch necessaiily 
caused deep sensation m Kabul. In the jialacc it pio- 
diTced consternation and bittei resentment, but m all 
' Secfi/f^r^p 48, 
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other quarters there was universal glee over the cliscom- 
fituie of tlie tyrannical rulers Azi'm Khiln was at no 
pains to conceal his anger He sent for our news-writer, 
and stiaightly cross-questioned him as to the Viceroy’s 
intention in addressing Afzal Khdn as Sarddr only, or 
Prince, instead of Amir, or King Upon this text he 
launched on to a furious tirade against English ingrati- 
tude *and selfishness The hliinshi bowed in silence 
before the storm, he had no authority to explain any 
passage in the Viceroy’s letter * 

Azim Khan’s wrath was not of the kind that eva- 
porates in mere words He looked round for a victim on 
whom his fury might be nioie safely indulged than on a 
British subject Out of the Darukzat family the foic- 
most man in Afghanistdn was Muhammad Rafik Gene 
rally it may be taken for granted that any prominent 
leader in Afghdn politics must of necessity be either a 
son or grandson of Dost MuhammSid — so completely has 
the strength of the country been absorbed into that house 
Muhammad Rafik’s unique position, m exception to the 
rule, came from his being the best soldier, the best states- 
man, the best diplomatist of his time It was his defec- 
tion from Sher All's cause in the preceding autumn that 
fimt and most powerfully turned the tide in favour of the 
confederates He had done nothing in the interval to 
forfeit the confidence of Azfm Khdn. The blandishments 
by which Sher AH had striven hard to win back his 
allegiance had been wasted on him He told his fi lends 
that the breach between the Amfr and himself was irre- 
parable U nconsciously foreshadowing his doom, he said 
that he would die sooner than letuin to his former lord 
But he was known to be a warm admirer of Englidi 
ways, and this, to the passion-blinded eyes of Azfm 

& 
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KMn, was in itself a crime Some childish notion that 
the laying low of so illustrious a head might awe the 
English into a more deferential attitude towai ds himself, 
seems also to have had a shaic in deciding the diicction 
of the despot’s feiocity The blow fell without a woid 
of warning On the morning of the 27th of August, 
Muhammad Rafik stood secure in his place, chief pillar 
of the State , at noon he was seized and hui 1 i(?d to 
piison , befoie one o’clock he was dead, strangled His 
body was' thrown naked on a dunghill, and lay there for 
four days, none daring to touch it His wives and daugh- 
ters, with unveiled faces and baic feet, were driven from 
their home into the stieets All his piopeity was confis- 
cated, and one of his. followeis, supposed to have know- 
ledge of a seciet hoard, was tortnicd to death 

Muhammad Rafik and his household, though the first, 
and piobably the most innocent, wcic not the only suf- 
ferers at this crisis Azlm Kh.ln’s hand, once laiscd, was 
not to be lightly stayed Soon he had as many as a 
hundred and fifty persons in his pii&ons, suspected, more 
or less justly, of intriguing with the enemy , and the 
penalty of death, which he freely administered, some- 
times to batches of several at a time, had m his hands a 
secrecy and an absence of prelimnitiry tiial which, among 
civilised communities, would have eai ned foi it a harshei 
name than execution. He established a icign of ten 01 
at Kabul. 

Meanwhile tlie Amir at Kandahar was again specu- 
lating on assistance from British India. On the loth of 
September Shei AH addressed direct to the Commis- 
sioner of Peshiwar a letter, which was at once lecogmscd 
as genuine, repeating his original prayer foi six thousand 
muskets, and cash in propoition The Commissioner re- 
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plied, saying tliat he had forwarded tlie letter for the 
Viccioy’s ‘ordeis, which, when received, would be duly 
communicated to the Amir But the Viceroy, in his 
turn, postponed issuing orders of any kind on the sub- 
jectj and hence Sher All's appeal remained practically un- 
answeredf^^It may well be asked why Sir John Lawrence 
in this instance departed from the outspoken frankness 
which had so markedly characterised all hts previous 
dealings with AfghAnistin The answer is easily given 
Sii John Lawrence abided as fiimly as ever by his detei- 
mination to abstain fiom aiding either Sher All against 
Azlm Khdn or Azlm Kh«ln against Sher All, so long as 
each of them respectively maintained a similar quiescence 
towaids British India But Azlm Khdn had of late as- 
sumed an air so offensive that it began to be doubtful 
whether the principle of self-defence might not ere long 
compel us, however reluctantly, tq act against him by e\- 
tending some help to his rival It was not merely that 
he made a habit in the Kabul Darbdr of railing against 
the Biitish Government in a strain of unbridled insolence 
and vindictiveness , verbiage of that kind might be over- 
looked with contempt, but he was doing his best by 
actual deeds to stir up against us, in an organised league 
of holy war, the numerous predatory and fanatical tribes 
whose mountain-fastnesses oveihang our noith-west fron- 
tier Sir John Lawrence had little fear that this effoit of 
spite would be successful, but there was none the less 
need to be on the watch for its issue, and to reserve in 
leadmess the means of checlang it, which Sher All’s 
application offered Still no inkling of die new contin- 
gency was, or could be, given to Shei AU His request 
was not diiectly negatived , but this ivas all it received 
not the faintest sign of encouragement 

Q 3 
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Both the contending factions in AfghAnistAn occupied 
the autumn and early winter in equipping and' despatch- 
ing reinforcements for tlie positions fioin which then 
respective armies confronted eacli othei The Kandahai 
troops at Kheldt-i-Ghilzai grew steadily in numbcis, 
discipline, and confidence, for Shci Ah was able to 
concentrate all his energies on a single point 1 he pio- 
giess of the enemy’s camp at Miikhai was fecblei and 
more fitful.; a spirit of disaffection, desertion, and mutiny 
kept thinning the ranks of Kabul, and the attention of the 
confederate leaders was distracted by the levolt of the 
Ghilzais in the east, and yet more by Faiz Muhammad’s 
threatened descent from the north Between these later 
sources of anxiety, Azlm Khdn’s son, Siiiwar Khdn, was 
left for months hovering with divided aim. Before he 
could effect more than a skin deep settlement of the 
disturbances around Jaldldbdd and Kdnar, he was 
hurriedly recalled to undertake the more arduous task 
of defending die passes of the Hindu Khdsh against 
Faiz Muhammad , and his back was no soonei turned on 
the Ghilzais than they again broke out m more serious 
insurrection than ever 

By November all the elements of retributive violence, 
which had been long gatheiing round Kabul, were simul- 
taneously astir, but the supreme peiil lay m the combined 
action of Sher All and Fair Muhammad Impelled fiom 
opposite bases to a common goal, the foices of Kandahai 
and of Balkh, two moving masses of menace, seemed 
closing in on the vessel of die confederates* foi tunes wnh 
fatal precision. To complete the hoiroi of the situation, 
rumouis darkened the an that England’s patience had 
been at last exhausted, and that she was now pei mit- 
ring Sher All to recruit his invading strength from the 
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arsenals and treasuries of India Afzal Khdn gdve him- 
self up to^ despair , and even the stubborn spirit of Azini 
Khdn was so far shaken as to consent to a parley Mes- 
sengers were sent to Sher All, proposing peace on terms 
of a partition of the country — Sher Ah’ to retain Kanda- 
har and Herat, and the confederates to keep Kabul with 
Balkh added A marked improvement at the same time 
came over Azfm Khdn’s demeanour towards the British 
Government He soon ascertained by inquiry from our 
news-writer that the report of British intervenrton in Sher 
All's favour was baseless, and now, with the chance before 
him of becoming once more a fugitive adventurer, he 
could no longer afford the luxury of a one-sided enmity 
with his powerful but placable neighbour Moreover, if 
it be true, as there is reason for supposing, that an emis- 
sary, whom he had three months previously despatched 
viA KUnddz to ask assistance from die Russian general 
at Tashkend, retuinedjust at thi« period with an unsatis- 
factory answer, such a rebuff from one of the two great 
European Powers, between which his political loves and 
hates were perpetually oscillating, would natuially set 
him in motion with unabashed assurance towards the 
other Dangeis and disappointments were bringing out 
the prudent side of the Afghdii character in Az/in Khiln 
He was by no means cowed, however He still turned 
upon his foes with a courage and vigour which it is im- 
possible not to admire Ignoring the lateral diversion 
offered by the turbulence of the Ghilzais, and abandoning 
Kabul to such protection as Afzal Khin’s presence might 
affoid, he absorbed every fighting man for field service at 
one or othei of the two points where a stand was essen- 
tially necessary, viz , at Batman against Faiz Muhammad 
and at Milkhar against Sher All By this means tlie 
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strengtli of Surwar Khdn’s camp at the former place was 
brought up to 7,000 men, while that of the southern force, 
Avhich was to be commanded jointly by Azlm Khdn him- 
self and by Abdul Rahmdn, rose to 9,000 — numbeis m 
each case inferior to tliose of the invader, but eked out by 
compensating circumstances At Baniian the mountain 
defiles afforded special facilities for defensive waifare, and 
at Miikhar tliere was a bettei park of artillei y than could 
be opposed to it from Kandahar. If therefore Surwar 
Khdn could only keep the Balkh army in check foi a 
time, Azfm Khdn hoped that hts own geneialship and 
Abdul Rahindn’s gallantry might suffice to give a good 
account of Sher AU in the interval The game he saw, 
though running against him, was not yet lost He paci- 
fied tlie discontent of the soldieiy by a timely issue of 
pay, and assumed the chief command at Mdkhar about 
the 20th December 

On the odier side Sher All did not personally lake 
the field so soon as bad been e^ipected. He was detained 
in Kandahar till Christmas Day The last weeks of the 
Amir’s stay in that city were clouded by the sudden 
defection of his brother, Sharif Khdn One moie 
change of sides perpetrated by a chieftain whose in- 
constancy, even among Afghdns, was already a by-word, 
would not under ordinary circumstances be worth notic- 
ing ; but in this instance the direction of Sharif Khdn's 
flight gave an adventitious importance to hts eccentiici- 
ties He came southward into Beluchistdn, and sought 
asylum from the Khdn of Kheldt at Quettd, thereby dis- 
quieting the Biitish frontier m Uppei Sind, 

It was at this juncture that the Government of Bom- 
bay submitted for the consideration of the Government of 
India proposals of such magnitude as to demand record 
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in their place of chronological order, let the inroad on 
the continiyty of Afghan histor)' be what it may The 
spectacle of Slier All and Kiim Khan, each in full spring 
at the other’s throat among snows soon to be recldened 
by decisive battle, must be set aside for a while that we 
may pause in the serene atmosphere of British council- 
chambers The question of the occupation of Qucttd 
implies nothing less than a revolution in the system of 
India’s military defences 

The plan originated in 1856 with the late* Gencial 
John Jacob, an officer whose assumption of infallibility 
did prejudice to his unquestionable talents, his sleepless 
devotion to the public service, and his real knowledge of 
the Bclikh bordei, At that time Peisia, either with or 
without instigation from Russia, had just seked the Af- 
ghan fortress of Herat, and England was about to embark 
on the campaign which ultimately extorted from the Shdh 
a restitution of tlie so-called ‘Gifte of India’ Geneial 
Jacob availed himself of the opportunity to offer sugges- 
tions to the then Governor-General, Lord Canning, for 
the better protection of the frontiei He declared that 
if the led line of England’s boundary was to retain, its 
position on tlie map, there was absolute necessity for 
our occupying posts in advance of it * A war,’ he 
said, 'within our own terntoiy with a European army 
might be ruinous to our reputation, and might entirely 
undeimine our strengtli, although tliat strength might 
have sufficed successfully to meet a world in arms in 
a field b^ond our own boundary’ His aigument pro- 
ceeded, — tliat there weie but two great roads by which 
a modern army could invade India from the noith-west, 
viz , the Khaibar Pass and tlic Boldii Pass , that our 
existing outposts were on the hither or Indian side of 
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both these passes — at Peshdwar as regaids the Khaibar, 
and at Jacobdbdd m respect of the BolAn , thaj, at PeshA- 
war we might well remain as we were, watching the mouth 
of the defile, but that from Jacobdbdd we were in self- 
preservation bound to advance. The first step would be 
to take advantage of that article in our treaty with the 
Khdn of Kheldt which permits the cantonment of British 
troops in any part of his territory, and immediately tb oc- 
cupy Quetti, connected with which measure, as necessary 
consequences, would come a continuation of the Sind 
railway to the foot of the Boldn Pass, and the construc- 
tion of a good road through the pass Next, we should 
take a body of Beldch irregular's into our pay, who, poli- 
tically, would be useful as a link of connection with the 
native inhabitants, and who, in a military capacity, might 
be to us what the Cossacks are to a Russian army Hav- 
ing thus quietly established ourselves in Beluchistdn, wc 
should subsidise the Afghdns, and pave the way for a 
peaceable occupation of Herat With a proper gariison 
at Quettd, and a fortress held by 20,000 men at Heiat, we 
should not only block the Boldn route, but operate with 
des^uctive effect on the flanks and real of any invader 
attempting to proceed by way of the Khaibar And 
then ' India would be as firmly locked in oui grasp as 
if surrounded by the ocean’ Such, briefly stated, was 
the pioject, now, after ten years’ suspension, revived in 
official form by General Jacob’s pupil and successor on 
the Sind frontier, Sir Henry Green t Since its original 
publication it had been the theme of endless controversy 
in the public piesjf and its general piiiictples had secured 
the favourable opinion of such weighty authorities as Sir 
Henry Rawlmson and Sir Justin Sheil Thus a special 
responsibility, over and above that arising from the in- 
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tnnsic importance of the subject, attached to the Go- 
vernor of .Bombay, when, by seriously recommending 
tliat Sir Henry Green should be allowed to take pre- 
liminary action, he identified the dignity of his govern- 
ment with the fuitherance of a scheme widely known, 
generally popular, and strong in the sanction of great 
names Sir Bartle Frere's proposal on reaching Calcutta 
was immediately laid by the Viceroy before his council 
Sir J ohn Lawrence explained that he had for years been 
familiar with Geneml Jacob's arguments, that he'had never 
recognised their validity hitherto, and that he saw nothing 
in tile present condition of Central Asia to lead him to a 
different conclusion now If the stiategic advantages of 
occupying Quettd were doubtful, some of the political 
disadvantages were obvious The expense would be 
enormous, and he should alarm the jealovisy, not only 
of the Afghdns as a nation, but of the Persian Court 
also Besides, it would always be open to us to occupy 
Quettd and subsidise the Beluchfs at any future period, 
when the imminence of a real danger to our power might 
render such a step expedient * In the meantime,' Sir 
John concluded, ' I am absolutely opposed to this under- 
taking ' The discussion was taken up by two councillors, 
whose opinions on such a topic were entitled to the utmost 
respect Sir William Mansfield united to the military 
talents which had raised him to the chief command of 
her Majesty’s army in India, a statesmanlike comprehen- 
sion of the internal condition and prospects of our Eastern 
Empire, some knowledge of Russian policy derived from 
dijDlomatic employment at Constantinople and atWaisaw, 
and an intimate personal familiarity with the Afghan 
frontier, acquired when he was winning his spins a§ a 
regimental oflicei at PeshAwar Similarly, the brilliant 
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reputation which Sir Henry Durand had won in many 
an Indian Darbdr and battle-field was enhanced by his 
particular experience in the affairs of Afghdnistdn. Years 
ago, as a young engineer of Lord Keane’s force, he had 
laid the powder-bags which blew open the gates of 
Ghazni, and, more recently, as Lord Elgin’s Secretaiy 
for Foreign Afiairs, he had taken a laige shaie in the 
direction of our later relations with the Baiukzai dynasty 
Both these distinguished officers gave hearty support to tlie 
view taken by the Viceroy Sir William Mansfield calcu- 
lated that the occupation of Quetta, necessitating as it 
would the maintenance of communication with the Indus 
by posts at Dddar and Jacobdbdd, andpiobably at some in- 
termediate places, could not be safely earned out ‘with 
less than 3,000 Biitish infantry and TKBTtillery, 4,000 native 
infantry, and 2,000 cavalry, including a legiment of dia- 
goons — 9,000 in all, or 7,000 in excess of the force which 
IS now found to be more than ample for the defence of 
the Sind frontier, the same being all native, and there- 
fore comparatively of a cheap description * 

Moreover, a fort would be needed at QuettA to cover 
the magazine and treasure, and to be a point dapput in 
case of accident, pending the ariival of reinforcements 
Taken altogether, these airangements represented an 
amount of expenditure so embarrassing to the finances of 
India, that to incur it, even in counteracting a Russian 
occupation of Kabul and Kandahar, would, in the Com- 
mander-in-chief’s opinion, be of doubtful propriety so 
long as peace continued between England and Russia. 
And if war should arrive was it ceitain, as a matter of 
pure strategy, that an advance to QuettA would be in- 
cumbent on us in that extremity ? For his own pait, Sii 
William was inclined to say — 
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' The side whence to defend the Bolin Pass is not the western 
extremity, whcie the British cantonment would be cut off by a 
defile sixty'S*x miles long, thiough which its supports would 
have to advance, after a painful and exhausting march from the 
Indus and across a desert, but rather at the eastern extremity 
For there a hostile force could be struck on the head before it 
could have time to deploy with the heavy matdi ul, ivithout 
which a modern army cannot move, or hope to move, against 
such forces as we should array against it on any field we might 
choose between Shikirpur and Didar The desert would be 
in this manner turned into our most useful ally, instead of being 
a formidable difficulty The lattci would be the case If General 
Jacob's plan were adopted ' 

Sir Henry Durand travelled to the same practical 
result as his colleague by a different route He could 
easily ‘ conceive circjjmstances which might combine to 
lender the partial or the entire occupation of Afghin- 
istdn necessary as a theatre for offensive operations on 
our part, m aid of Afghdn resistance to invasion from the 
westward ' It was a region admirably adapted by nature 
for giving the fullest effect to the destnictive warfare 
which Afghdns thus supported could wage, with small 
loss to themselves 

• 

‘I know,’ he continued, ‘that we could again seize Afghdnis- 
tdn, if it were advisable or necessary, and that, with oui Indus 
frontier complete in its communications, parallel and peipen- 
dicular, no power on eaith could shake us out of tliat country 
I know, too, that, with the Afghdns friendly and cordial, wc 
could, without the actual seizure of the country foi ourselveb, 
organise its defence in a most destructive manner against hostile 
invasions But neither alternative is at present imposed on us 
as of the smallest necessity Any intervention now would 
be ill-timed, and is wholly uncalled for It will be all that 
political and military considerations demand, if our lines of mil 
and river communication on the Indus frontier are rendered as 
perfect as it is easily in our power to make them , so that, with- 
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out our at pimcnt incmring llic tisk of compltcalioiis with 
Afgliiln and Hcliicli tribes and politics, it may vlL be in oiii 
powci rapidly to mass, and securely to feed .iiifl su]>poit our 
forces, wlicthei intended foi opeiations above 01 below tlie 
passes If our position on the Indus fiontiei be one of 
unmistakable stiengtli, it will loiijr p.iialyso affjfiessive pie- 
sumption ' 

The remaining mcmbeis of the Viceieg.il Council 
tendcicd then adhesion with the good-will that flowed 
from a similai conviction And so the pioposition fiom 
Bombay *was unanimoiisly rejected. But let no one sup- 
pose that this lejcction gave a final quietus to the move- 
ment for the occupation of Quett.!. Vigoious in the 
vitality of popular enoi, it to tins day leiuains at the loot 
of evciy discussion on Central Asia 

Another episode of the Calcutta cold weathei of 
1866-7 may also be fitted into its pUce heie, bcfoic 
we return to the scat of war m Afghtlnisl.ln 1 lie intei- 
course of the British 'Governinent with that of Bokhai.i 
has not been so fiequent or so amicable that the appeal - 
ance of an ambassadoi fiom the Usbeg metiopolis, the 
head-quarters of Muslim bigotiy, shoulel be icgaidcd as 
an ^ordinary event. Indeed, the past lelations between 
the two powers might almost be summed up in the fact 
tliat two British officers. Colonel Stoddait and Captain 
Conolly, who had been sent to Bokhara dining the Af- 
ghdn war of 1839-42, to bar Russian progress by the 
organisation of a Tartai confederacy undei the head- 
ship of Amli Nasr-ullah of Bokhara, had been baibai- 
ously seized by that Amfr, and, aftei a long and cruel 
imprisonment, brutally murdeied The whiihgig of 
time had now bi ought about its revenge ; beholtl 
Nasr-ullah’s successor, Muzaffai-ud-dfn, spontaneously 
seeking the English as his only means of rescue fiom 
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Russian invasion 1 Uttcily defeated at Idjai, on the 
20th May, »866, and expelled from Khojend on the 5th 
June, the Amir Muza£Far-ud-dln, m August, offejed 
submission to Generals Kryjanovski and Romanovski 
with one hand, while with the other he sued to Sir John 
Lawience for an olTensive and defensive alliance against 
his conqueiors The person whom he selected as his 
lepiesentative on the latter mission was named KhojA 
Muhammad Paisd, and occupied at Bokhara the exalted 
office of Chief Mufti, or expounder of the law This 
emissary, passing thraugh Kabul, where he had a gi'and 
comparison of political notes with Azlm Khdn, 1 cached 
Peshdwar on the nth November, attended by twenty- 
two followeis, and bearing letters and presents not only 
for the Lieutenant-Govcinor of the PanjAb, and the 
Goveinor-Geneial of India, but also foi then Majesties, 
the Queen of England and the Sultdn of Turkey The 
presents, though favourable specRnens, probably, of the 
staple products of Bokhara, weie more cuiious than 
valuable They consisted of silk in pieces and in shawls, 
skins of kid and ermine, woollen rugs, and a few horses 
The letter to the Lieutenant-Governor contained nothing 
beyond the usual civilities of Onental coirespondence, 
and a request tliat the bearer might be assisted on his 
jouiney. Proceeding to Calcutta, the envoy was ad- 
mitted to the Viceroy’s presence on the 9th January. 
Partly oppressed by the wonders of the civilisation which 
had whirled him down by rail from Delhi, a thousand 
miles m thirty-six hours, but still more haunted by 
doubts whether the deaths of Stoddait and Conolly 
might not be avenged on his own person, he had at 
first some difficulty in preserving tlie air of impassive 
tranquillity propel to his character. Quickly recoveimg 
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hinwelf, he delivered to Sii John T awrcnco the Icttei 
intended foi llio Queen, as Avell .is that .uldu^scd to Hci 
Majesty’s Vicegeicnt m India, In th(“ one .i hope was 
expressed that tlic Goveinoi-Genei.il would inteifere ' to 
relieve Muhammadans fiom Russian oiipiession,’ and a 
pledge was added that the wiitei would follow any 
advice which his Excellency might be pleased to^ give. 
In the other, die Amh complained bittcily of Russian 
aggression, treachery, and violation of international law, as 
shown by the impiovokcd sei/uic of Tashkend and other 
teriitoiy, and by the detention at Oienbuig of one of 
his seivants bearing the sacicd charactci of an ambas- 
sador he Avas determined, he said, to lesist the enemy, 
by force of aims, to the utmost, but at the same time, in 
compliance ivitli die Kurdii’s injunction, ' to consult with 
others and take advice,’ he looked to hei Majesty foi 
advice and aid towaids the expulsion of the Russians. 
Both these communications having been pci used, it ap- 
pealed odd that die envoy, while making no attempt to 
conceal the alarm with which his countrymen viewed the 
Russian advance, nevertheless abstained fiom any allu- 
sion to the request for Biitish assistance which was so 
specifically uiged in his ciedentials At last, when 
pressed to name the pi ecisc object of his quest, he de- 
clared that he ivantcd nothing The explanation soon 
followed Injouineymg through PcshAwai he had met 
an agent of the Khdn of Kokand, who had been de- 
spatched three yeais previously on a mission identical 
with his own, and who was then icturning home Fiom 
him he had learned that nothing but disappointment was 
to be expected, whether at Calcutta or at Constantinople 
Acting, theiefore, on the discretional y powei with which 
he believed himself to be vested, the envoy withdrew the 
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praj'ci for help contained in his master’s letters, and pro* 
fessed thatthe had no other object but to communicate 
sentiments of general friendship from the Bokhara 
Darbdr to the British Government Before the close 
of tlie audience the Viceroy, touched on the murder of 
Stoddart and Conolly, stigmatising it as a deed which 
coveied the Amir of Bokhara with infamy in the eyes 
of all honest people The envoy replied that the 
murder, if indeed those officers were murdered, was a 
veiy unworthy act, but that, foi his own part, he at the 
time must have been quite a young man, witli no official 
position, and that his master, the present Amfr, must 
also have been a youth, and had not then succeeded to 
the sovereignty of the State So terminated an interview 
possessing singular interest m the annals of Central 
Asia Some days aftei wards Sir John Lawrence issued 
to tile envoy, for transmission to Bokhaia,ieturn presents 
of the usual kind, and a letter, in ^hich the communica- 
tion he had himself received from the Amfr was an- 
swered as follows — 

‘ It IS with much regret that I hear tliat your Majesty has 
been at war with the Russians, and that you believe that you 
have grounds for complaining of their oppression But Bokhara 
is so distant from the confines of India, and the difficulties of 
communication which the intervening country pieseiits aie so 
formidable, that hitherto they have piovcd a bar to any freedom 
of intercoiuse, not only between oui respective subjects, but also 
between your Majesty and the Government of India I am, 
therefore, neithci sufficiently well acquainted with the causes 
which have unfoitunately produced a state of hostilities between 
Bokhara and Russia, nor with the present state of youi Majesty’s 
affairs, to be m a position to give youi Majesty useful advice 
And, therefore, though I am willing to be on friendly terms, and 
am desirous of the peace of your dominions, and am anxious to 
hear of the prosperity of youi Majesty’s rule, I am not able to 
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iciului you ufTtcltvc .ud, eilhcr by advice oi in any olhci foiin 
May God direct your Majesty in tUc piopci coni e to puisne, 
and keep yon 111 safety t Youi Majesty's Icllci to tlic Queen of 
England and India shall be sent on ’ 

The piomise conveyed in these concluding; woids was 
duly fulfilled. The appeal to Hei Majesty icached its 
destination, but, as haidly needs to be added, it elicited 
no response of any kind The Biillsh Government's 
position in regaidto thcw.u between Russia and Bokhaia 
had already been sufficiently defined in the Viccioy’s 
reply, and theie was nothing in the past conduct of 
Bokhaia 01 in hci rank among the kingdoms of the East 
which at all entitled hei nilei to the laie honoui of an 
English Queen’s sign-manual. No hopes of such con- 
descension were held out to the envoy He lingeied in 
Calcutta sight-seeing till the 19th of Febiuaiy, and then 
proceeded to Bombay, whence he was to make his way 
to Constantinople foi the piosecution of that pait of his 
mission which was addressed to the Sublime Poite 

Fiom these digressions regarding QuettA and Bok- 
hara we must now revert to the scene of conflict in 
Afghinistdn 

The new year opened brightly for Shci AH’s pios- 
pects On the 6th of January, 1867, his ally, Faw Mu- 
hammad, descending from Balkh, foiccd the defensive 
position occupied by A.«fm Khdn’s son, Sura^ai Kh,ln, 
and drove the Kabul aimy back in demoialised rout on 
Bamian. There can be little doubt that if Fau Mu- 
hammad had followed up this success immediately, he might 
without difficulty have swept through the passes, ovei- 
whelmed all opposition, and capUu cd Kabul. I nstcad, he 
halted to check adisiurbancc in his icai, cicatcd by A/lm 
Khdn’s staunch partisan, the Usbeg chieftain of Badalc- 
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fahdn Sulwai Khdn thus obtained breathing-time'to re- 
form his sl^^ttered forces and make a second stand for the 
defence of the capital Faiz Muhaminacl, when he again 
advanced, had lost his opportunity without knowing it. 
He anticipated an easy repetition of his victory over Sur- 
war Khdn, and a triumphant meeting witli Shei AH 
under the walls of Kabul , but, in the midst of these 
Mattering fancies, his foot was stayed and his hand un- 
nerved by intelligence from the south too disastrous to 
be readily credible 

It was true, nevertheless The stars m their courses 
had once more fought against Sher AH That unlucky 
prince had issued fiom Kheldt-i-Ghilzai at the head of 
his army on the 12th of Januarj', and on the i6th he had 
sustained a ci ushing defeat from Azlm Khdn 

The details of the engagement are not worth our 
attention There seems to have been more treacheiy 
than fighting, and the loss on etther side was ti ivial , 
but the result, for all tliat, was quite as decisive as any 
amount of heroism could have made it Sher Ah' aban- 
doned KheId.t-1-Gliiizai to its fate and fled to Kandahar 
He paused at Kandahar for one day only, and then 
evacuated that city also, without a blow Attended by a 
mere handful of troopers, he continued his flight towards 
Herat, now the only direction — setting aside Faiz Muham- 
mad’s ambiguous allegiance in Balkh — ^\vhere the vestiges 
of sovereign authority were yet preserved to him Azim 
Khdn and Abdul Rahmdn enteied Kandahar as con- 
querois on the 26th of January, and were joined there 
by the turn-coat Sharif Khdn, whose departure for this 
purpose from Quettd was a welcome relief to the Beliich 
border All central and southern Afghdnistdn was now 
in the possession of the confederacy, and the north might 
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be expected to follow, foi, m Shin All’s pu'seiit <lis-. 
ability to ichumc die onciisivc fiom Herat, A>fm Kh.lii's 
whole stiength was hoc to cope willi l"ai/ MnJiamni.ul on 
advantageous teims, and compel a siu rendu of lJalk.h 
The fit St use which the confedeiates made of the 
new position tliey had attained was to send foi mal .in- 
nouncementof then successes to the Ihitish Cjovcinment. 
Then Icttei, running in the name ol Af/al Khdn, as 
Amir of Afghdmstdn, and dated Fcbiuaiy 3rd, tvas 
substantially a challenge foi the Viccioy’scongiatulations 
In foi wai ding it to Calcutta, the Lieiitenant-Goveinoi of 
the Panjdb added his opinion that 'the concession of 
the title of Amir m oin coriespondence with Af/al 
Khdn should no longei be withheld.' Sir Donald Mac- 
Icod was clearly right in this maltoi The time had 
come when, unless we recognised Af/al Khdn as Amli, 
our news-wntei would be tinned out of Kabul, and we 
should be at open ruptuic with the party llieti uppeimost 
in Afghdnistdn ; that is, we should be landed in the di.- 
lemma either of actively espousing Shei All's cause, and 
forcing his supremacy on a people tbrce-fouiths of whom 
disowned it ; or of tamely icnomicmg all hold on a counti y 
m whose destinies much of oni own fiitui 0 was involved. 
But the Lieutcnant-Govcinoi’s suggestion h,is its impoit- 
ance as pioving that Sir John Lawrence, so far fiom 
being ahead of all tlie world in eageincss to iccogniscthc 
de facto lulers of Kabul~-an accusation which has been 
often made — actually on this point lagged behind his most 
responsible adviser In the Viccioy's leply to Af/al 
Khdn, dated Fcbruaiy 25tli, that chief was styled Amli, 
not of Afghdnistdn at laigc, but only of Kabul and Kan- 
dahai, the lemtones actually in his giasp , also the 
congratulations addicssed to the conqucioi wcic tempeiod 
with a legiet and even a picferencc foi his uval so 
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nakedly declared that the lecords of diplomacy might be 
seaichcd Hn vain for a 25ai'allel The most important 
clauses were as follows — 

'My friend I The British Goveiiiment has hitherto main- 
tained a strict neutiality bctivecn the contending parties in 
AfghinistAn Rumouis, 1 am told, have i cached the Kabul 
Darbdr of assistance having been gi anted by me to 
Amff Shei All Khdn I take this oppoitumty to request 
your Highness not to believe such idle tales Neither 
men, noi aims, not money, noi assistance of any kind 
have evei been supplied by iny Goveinmcnt to Anifr Sher 
All Khan Your Highness and he, both equally unaided by 
me, have fought out the battle, each upon your own resources 
I puipose to continue the same policy for the futuie If, 
unhappily, the struggle foi supremacy in Afghdnistdn has not 
yet been brought to a close, and hostilities arc again icncwcd, I 
shall still side with ncithei party My friend 1 as I told your 
Highness in my foraicr letter, the relations of the British 
Government are with the actual ruleis of Afghdiustdn Thcie- 
forc, so long as Amh Shcr AU Khdp holds Herat, and main- 
tains friendship with the Biitish Government, I shall recognise 
him as lulei of Herat, and shall reciprocate his amity But, 
upon the same principle, I am prepared to recognise your 
Highness as Am/r of Kabul and Kandahar, and I frankly offer 
your Highness in that capacity, the peace and the good -will of 
tlie British Government ’ 

The letter concluded with a proposal that a Muham- 
madan gentleman of rank and character should at once be 
deputed to Kabul as British representative, in relief of the 
news-writer whose temjjorary and imperfect occupation of 
the post has already been explained 

Concurrently with this interchange of state papers 
between the British Viceioy and the Kabul rulers, a 
minor and indirect correspondence was also m pi ogress 
between the same potentates through the channel of our 
news- writer. It has been already explained that Azfm 
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Khd.li, at the lime when he was picpaiiiii!; lo maith out 
of Kabul, witli small hopes ol a successful ishie Lo the 
campaign, had hedged against the piolialulily of defeat 
by foibweaiing his former lancoui against the Ihitish 
Goveinment and adopting instead an ostentatious desire 
to conciliate. In this game he had played the olil tiaili- 
tional opening of Afghan ciaft He had wiitteii a note 
to our MunsW on the i5lh of Novemliei, dwelling on 
the victoiious advance of Russia, affecting alaim foi the 
independence of Afghdnistdn, and looking to England 
for rescue The rcply which Sir John Lawicncc in- 
structed the Munshf to make reached Kabul on the 
14th of Februaiy, when, in consequence of the absence 
at Kandahar of both A/Un Khdn and Abdul Rahindn, 
the capital was in fact as well as m name uiulei the ad* 
ministration of Amli Af/al The MiinshI told Amli 
Afzal ‘that the most fiiendly lelations e\isted between 
the British and Russihn Governments, and that Iheic' 
was no reason to appiohond that Russia had any wish 
to molest those who were in fiiendly relations with Gieat I 
Britain ’ This message was immediately communicated ' 
by riic Kabul Darbdr lo that of Bokhaia. Af/al Kh,in 
was bound to the loyal house of Bokhara by oltl politiciil 
intimacy and the domqstic ties of mleimaniage, and there- 
fore It was not only naluial that lie should advise the 
iJsbeg couit on such a subject, but also piobable that 
his advice would be inspiied by pci feet good faith. What 
he IS alleged, upon credible authority, to have wiitten is 
that, as far as he could make out, if the Russians look all 
Bokhara to-moi low, the English would he lalhei pleased 
than otherwise ; and that, therefoic, the best thing fot 
Bokhara would be to make peace as soon as possible with 
Russia, and desist fioni futile cmbassici to Calcutta and 
Constantinople Evidently Af/al Khdn’s mtcicst in the 
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matter was strong, for, after brooding over it fo’i some 
days, he siskecl our news-writer what the British Govern- 
ment would have him do in case his old friend at Bokhara 
asked him for assistance against Russia ^ The question 
almost carried its own solution The Afglnlns had too 
much on their hands to be able to spare one man or one 
rupee for any external ally, however hard pressed N ever- 
thetess, it was no evasive answer which the Kabul ruler 
received He was informed, through the Munshf, tliat 
the British Government, though always happy ’to receive 
any information he might have to supply r^arding current 
events in Bokhara, recommended him to abstain from any 
proceeding calculated to involve him in tlie disputes of tliat 
State with Russia 

But the correspondence of our officeis dvinng the early 
months of 1867 was not confined to the winning side in 
AfghAnistdn We were m communication w'lth Shcr 
All as well The fallen king, shortly after his defeat at 
KhelAt-i-Ghilzai, had sent a trusted kinsman and name- 
sake of his own into Sind to lay a fresh entreaty at the 
feet of the Biitish Government This he described as 
his ultimatum If England still withheld her helping 
hand from his distress, he was bound to look for friends 
elsewheie — to Ppisia and to Russia In one way or 
anothei he was resolved to recover his lost kingdom 
Our commissioner in Sind listened with commisera- 
tion to the piteous tale, but he could do nothing to 
relieve it. The policy of his Government, as proclaimed 
in the Viceroy's recently-published letter to Ami'r Afzal 
Khdn, was rigid neutiality between tlie belligeient parties 
The messenger received a copy of that letter, and then 
letired in dejection to join his master at Herat 

Of affairs at Kandahar throughout the spring it is 
enough to say that Azi'm Khdn and Abdul Ralimdn 
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were tlieic in conjunction That implies a monopoly of 
authoiity by the foimci, and ebullitions of jeaVnis angei 
from the LiUci, with the usual consequences to llieii sub- 
jects; delirant nges^pUctuntuY AJiivt Untie and n<‘j)liew 
equally saw that one of them must remain m Kandahai 
to keep a firm hold on the chief uty of the Diiuini i.ice 
and the surrounding countiy , but each was lesolved that 
he would not be that one Each stiove to letuin with all 
speed to Kabul, where Amir Af/al’s failing health might 
at any tinie leave tlie succession to the AfghAn capital a 
prize for whichever of the two could contiivc to be on the 
spot Both cndeavouied to obtain Ictteis of iccall fioin 
Amli Af/al, whose voice, under the picssuic of these 
rival bids foi his good woid, suddenly lose to an un- 
wonted importance in the state Driven to make choice 
between his son and his brothei, the bewildered lefeioo 
decided in favour of the formei Abdul KahmAn was 
to come back to KabuV while A/lm KhAn stood fast at 
Kandahar. The competition, however, was still at see- 
saw on the 30th of MeUch, when A/lin KhAn leceivcd 
from Kabul a copy of Sii John Lawi cnee’s letter of the 
2Sth of Februaiy. Af/al KhAn, though delighted with 
the Governoi-Geneial’s locognition of his title, had not 
felt competent by himself to compose a leply, and had 
leferred the duty to his clevcrci biothei at Kandahai, 
Az/m KhAn drafted the ncccssaiy answer, and sent it 
to Kabul to be signed and forwarded to India by the 
nominal sovereign. It meiely leciprocated in gcncial 
terms the fiiendly feelmgs of the Viceioy, and consented 
to receive the Vakil, or native envoy, whom Sii John 
Lawience proposed sending to Kabul as icpiescntative 
of. the British Government. So fai the action taken by 
the confederate brotheis on Sir John Lawrence’s famous 
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letter was all that could be desired, but secretl]?^ they 
had another use for it With a duplicity amusingly 
chamcterisLic of the nation, tliey transmitted a copy of 
It to the Russian governor at Tashkend ^ Amir Afzal, 
in whose name of course the communication was made, 
informed General Romanovski that he had no conhdence 
in the ‘ Lord Sdhib’s ’ fine professions of friendship, and 
that he was disgusted with the British Government for 
the ingratitude and ill-treatment shown towaids his 
brothel Azlni He looked upon the Russiafis as his 
real and only friends, hoped soon to be able to send 
a regular ambassador to the Russian camp, and would 
at all times do his utmost to protect and encourage Rus- 
sian trade. 

All this while Faiz Muhammad, with the Balkh army, 
was hanging motionless about the high passes of the 
Hindu Khdsh, where his descent on Kabul had been 
arrested by tlie news of Sher AWIs defeat and flight. It 
was for some time doubtful whedier, in the altered cir- 
cumstances of his position, he might not draw in his 
horns, and accept the liberal terms of accommodation 
which die victorious party would have been glad to offer 
him But eventually he declared for the bolder alterna- 
tive of going tlirough with what he had begun He sent 
messengeis to Herat assuring Sher All of his unchange- 
able devotion to the royal cause, and begging the Amir 
to come with all speed and jom him in Balkh Nor did 
he wait foi this invitation to take effect before adding 
the proof of deeds to his piotestations of fidelity Surwar 
Khdn’s was still the only force opposed to him, and that, 

^ The name of the Jjcaici was Hdkhn Kainnidfii^ 'ind he i cached 
Tashkend on June 5, 1867 He was a merchant of Kokand, trading witli 
Kabul, and this was not tlic first occasion on which he acted as lettci -earner 
between the Russian camp and Kabul 
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Strange to say, icmametl iinangnu'nU'il by .uiy of tlic ic- 
inforcements which the losult of the baUle (>f Klicl,it-i- 
Ghil/ai might have Iicen e\pectecl to pioilvico, .iinl which, 
even with allowance made foi tl\e necessity of keeiiing 
an eye on Slier All’s movements acioss tin Helmand, 
might ceitainly have been spaieil by A /fin Kluln fiom 
the garrison of Kandahar All that I'ai/ Muhammad had 
before him was an ill-fed cUid h.ilf-hearlcd labble* lie 
attacked and almost annihilated it on the 231 d of Apiil 
at a place called BAjgah The pooi lemnant, pursued as 
far as Bamian, fled on without stopping till the neigh- 
bouihood of Kabul was icadicd At UiaiiUai, SuiWiU 
Khdn made some attempt «it a lally, but lie had no heail 
for the task, and soon committed it to ollim liands , lie 
betook himself to Kabul, enlciing llw* gaU*i m sileuci' 
and alone, sheltered from mocking ejes by tl.iikiu’ss, on 
the night of the 27th Now foi the second time Fai/ 
Muhammad had the capiUl of AfghAnistAn at his meicy, 
and for the second time he let the golden oppoilunity 
slip He advanced no fmther than Bamian Leaving 
a strong detachment at that important point, and druii- 
ping by the way suppoits for it at SeghAn, BAjgah, and 
Roee, among the mountains, he withdiew the main body 
of his army back to Ibak, in Balkh Nothing moie 
would he do until he had, face to face, effected a poisonal 
league with Slier AH The desiicd niecting took place 
at TaklilapAl, wheic Slier Ali, piecedcd by liis son, 
Ibrahim KhAn, arrived from Hciat on the 9lh of May 
Faiz Muhammad welcomed the Amfi willi cvvt y demon- 
stration of joy and icveicnce, and the Amfr ies[jonded 
by lavishing niaiks of honour on Fai/ Muh{imm.id By 
gohes were by-gones between them It was tindersloocl 
that in the civil administration of Balkh and in the con- 
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tiol of the Baikh troops the king’s presence w&s to 
detract nothing fiom the king-maker’s independence of 
action, and this understanding was not the less coidial 
foi being veiled under much outward deference to the 
royal supremacy The conjoined forces numbered 1 6,000 
men with sixteen guns They ought to have been led, 
without a day’s further delay, to the assault and recapture 
of Ktfbul That great prize was still within the grasp of 
the noithern invaders, for the panic caused by Suiwar 
Khin’s defeat at BAjgah had not yet subsided, 'and the 
earliest instalment of the reinforcements sent for from 
Kandahar did not reach Kabul, under command of Ab- 
dul Rahmdn, till the 22nd of May Sher Alf, however, 
and his colleague, for some unexplained reason, would 
not put out tlieir hands to take what fortune so invitingly 
offered They wasted the whole summer in aiinous sloth 
at Takhtapdl, each day as it passed tending to introduce 
some strain or rift in the artificial framework of their 
compact They were Availing, they averred, to be joined 
by more soldiery from Herat , but the pretext is inad- 
missible A more likely theoiy is that Sher Alf sacri- 
ficed this precious interval to seeking fiom Russia and 
Persia the help that British India had denied him In 
Baikh he possessed special facilities for communicating 
AVith the Russian commanders across the Oxus, Avhicli he 
is not likely to have neglected , and his overtures to 
Persia were made too openly to admit of any conceal- 
ment 

The part played by the Shdh of Peisia in this matter 
is most creditable to his Majesty For pin poses of reli- 
gious pilgumage, but also, probably, with some ulterior 
idea of overawing the unquiet Turkomans, he happened 
this summei to be at Meshhed, on die eastein frontiers 
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of hfs kingdom. Thithci came to wail upon him Shci 
A!fs son, Yakub Khdn, Governoi of I Jciat Ihc 
Afglidn prince, who was icceivcd by the bliAh wilh all 
the honour clue to his biiLh and ofliu*, pioposi’d that in 
leturn foi a subsidy to be immediately gt anted to his 
father, he should foi the futuie hold I lei at as a Itcf of 
the Peislan ciown In foimcr times, <uul up to a leeonl 
day, no suier bait could have been dangled befoie the 
ruleis of Persia, whoevci tlicy might have been. The 
present" monarch, howevei, alive to the danger linking 
within this gaudy lly, lefuscd to bile. He icplied simply 
tlmt he was bound by express treaty with the Biitish 
Goveinmcnt not to intcifeic in the alfaiis of AfghAnisldn, 
and that he felt no inclination to bu‘ak the c ngagemenl. 
Yakub Khdn obtained honouiable dismissal back to 
Herat ; his mission had been a total fai)iiii‘ 

Sher All's moitificalion, when he found Veisi.i thus 
breaking under his himd like a biuised leed, was height- 
ened by a misgiving lest shalleied hopes might not 
repicsent the full distress of lus picdicamcnl , how if his 
attempt to seduce Peisia into an infimgemont of tieaty 
should have given iimbiage to lingland ? 'J'o get out of 
tins scrape he did not hesitate to volunteei an elaborate 
fib Recuiring to his old method of ciiciimlocution, he 
wrote to om Munshl at Kabul , but, being fai loo wily 
a practitioner to commit dubious Avoids to the cncliuing 
test of papei, he put nothing in his note (dated Takhta- 
pdl, August irdi) save an innocent lequcst to be sup- 
plied with the last news fiom India. The stalcmenl he 
really wanted to make ho entrusted to the heaiei of the 
note in the form of a verbal message foi the Mimshl’s 
piivate ear. It signified that in sending his son, Yakub 
Khdn, to Meshhed, he had been actuated, not by any 
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political motive, but by a simple desire to show pi6per 
respect to the Shdh, when accident had brought his 
Persian majesty so close to the Herat frontier, further, 
that he had neither concluded nor desiied any alliance 
with Persia, his old alliance with England being the only 
one on which he set the slightest store Poor Sher All 
might have saved himself the tiouble of this ingenious 
endeavour to mystify the British Government, all the 
details of the Meshhed conference were alieady known 
in India, having been duly reported to Sir J ohn Lawrence 
by our minister at Teheran. 

Yet, to do Sher AH justice, any liberty he may have 
taken with the truth of Yakub Khdn’s abortive excur- 
sion to Meshhed, was far surpassed by his rival's manipu- 
lation of the same fact As the former had striven to 
explain away the circumstance into notliingness, so the 
lattei, writing on the very next day, stiove to bung out 
its purport and consequences in the blackest relief Azim 
Khdn’s version was that Yakub Khdn had led back a 
Persian army to Herat, which had occupied the place 
and planted two standards on its walls, one Persian the 
othei Russian This story he sent by express to Kabul, 
desiring his brother to communicate it to the British 
Munshl as news of the gravest urgency Simultaneously 
he wrote direct to Sir Henry Green on the Sind bordei, 
urging that, as his enemies, by tlirowmg themselves into 
a Russo-Persian alliance, were now our enemies also, he 
leckoned with confidence on our granting him support 
against them Of course neither of these overtures ob- 
tained the slightest notice from the betterinfoimed Indian 
Government 

The time which Amir Sher All and Faiz Muliammad 
squandered, as we have seen, in fruitless applications to 
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Russia and Pcisi.i, was puL to Ik*Hci pnipcisc hy thoir 
opponents at Kabul Aflci the fii si icinfoicc'inenl bi ought 
up by Abdul RahniAn Horn Kandahai, othcis followed 
Two camps weic foimcd, at Ciardandiwtii and Chaiikai, 
for the piolrclion of the city on its noilhoin fact*, and 
cvciy exeition was used to unpiove the discipline and 
revive the confidence of the soldiery A tlueatcncd out- 
break of the Ghil/ais was nipped in tlic* hud Chieftains 
of the Kohistln, suspected of a secict uiulei standing with 
Shci All, weie soollied into neuliality Kven the haibh- 
ness of the bit upon the uiban population of Kabul was in 
some clcgicc lelaxcd, thanks to the luoic humane policy 
which Abdul Rahindn’s picscncc inspiicd In liulh the 
condition of the citi/cns was so foi lorn that the slm nest 
heart might have Ixen touched by some compunction 
Wai, famine, tyiauny, and anaichy had alieady scouiged 
them to the limit of human enduiance, and now they 
were oveishadowed* by the wings of the pestilc*nce 
Choleia broke out on the 231 d July, and in foui days 
took five bundled victims Iivciybody that could, lied 
into the country, the rest coweied within closed doois. 
The sheets wcie deseited; the daily DaibAi at the 
palace was discontinued, Kabul seemed a city of the 
dead A heavy fall of lain quenched foi a time the 
virulence of die plague, but soon it again buist foith, 
and, in gusts that lose and fell with fitful vehemence, 
clung scathingly about the doomed habitations ihiough- 
out the month of August llaiuk/ai piinces, however, 
leck little for a muirain among then subjects at pie- 
sent their whole thoughts were pie-occupied by the 
impending vacancy on the cushion of tiie Ral.l-Hiss.li, 
.and the fair vista foi llicii ambitious fancies ojiening out 
of that contingency Ever since his lotuin fiom Kanda- 
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hai, Abdul Rahindn had affected tliejilato, and pressed 
for the title, df heir-appaient to his father’s dignity Afzal 
Khdn could not be induced to confer the coveted distinc- 
tion, As the disease under which the Amir ivas sinking 
gradually gained giouiid, he began to repent him of the 
absence at Kandahar of the keen brain and quick hand 
on whidi he had been accustomed to depend , and at last, 
in spite' of his son’s passionate leinonstmnces, he recalled 
his brother to his side Azlm Khdii, on receiving the 
summons, saw his advantage, and used it brutally He 
was not, he replied, the Messiah that by coming to Kabul 
he could put fresh life into a dying man , and, as for the 
portentous invasion fiom Balkh, Abdul Rahmdn, he 
imagined, was soldiei enough to cope with that He le- 
fused to stii fioin Kandahai until he should have been 
lelicved m his duties there by his son, Suiwai Khdn 
Amir Afzal cageily complied with the condition. Sui- 
wai Khdn was sent to Kandahar, itnd assumed tlie go- 
vernment of that place and its dependencies Then A/lm 
Khdn set out on a leisui ely progress to Kabul, 1 eviewmg 
and le-arranging, as he went, the civil adinniistration of 
Gharnl and the othei interjacent dlstiicts His new 
plan was to leave to Abdul Rahmdn all the dangei and 
responsibility of a collision with the Balkh army, and not 
himself to reach Kabul until the decisive overthrow of one 
or other of the two combatants’ hosts should leave his 
own course clear He had tried waiting tactics befoie 
now, and found them profitable 

The event to which Azfm Khdn looked foiwaid 
seemed at last to be really imminent On the 33rd 
August the long delayed advance on Kabul had actually 
been begun by Shei AH and Fai? Muhammad, and tO' 
repel their pi ogress Abdul Rahmdn was leading a 
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rcorffani/cd aimy Iwck to the okl j^ioiind, the 

scene ol Suiwdi Klvln’s ilefuUs, tn the passes of the 
Uinclu Khhsh The tiwatlcis luimbeicd ne.iily twenty 
thoiusancl men, but they m.uthcil in two toliunns, sepa- 
ratccl by *i consiclei.iblc inlcrv.il. Thus, on the 17th 
Septcnibci the leading column, iindei Muhammad, 
had leached the boundaries of UsLiu-K.iri.mi, in the 
Kohistcin, while Slier All's batitihons weie .iw.iy .it Panj- 
shei, ^With the quick eye of .i good soldiei, Abdul 
Rahm.ln pounced on tlic oppoitunity which this blundci 
affoidecl He thaigcd Fai/ Muhammad’s coips, without 
allowing It time to obUin siippoiL 01 co-opeialion fioin 
Shci All’b division Foitunc seconded his stialegy. 
A chance shot, caily in the action, struck down F'.u/ 
Muhammad, and at once all was ovci Tlie Ikilkh ti oo[>s, 
whose attachment was not to Shci All 01 the royiil causi', 
but to P'au Muhammad and icgulai pay, iinmcdi.itcly 
ceased hghtmg, and ^iiircndcicd. 

Fair Muhammad's body was bi ought into Kabul, m a 
hoise littei, on the 17th September. The Baiuk/ais, 
free as they arc witli the blood of all the world besides, 
have traditional scruples, paitly of ichgion, though 
more, perhaps, of selfish policy, about mking the life 
of a brothel Baruk/ai , and in the woist hc.it of theii 
interminable family qiiairels, they seldom iiush revenge 
to the point of outi aging m the public eye the lespect 
they contider due to tlie meanest of thcii iitime Full 
funereal obsequies weie therefore gianted to the remains 
of Fai/ Muhammad ; and the illuminations which the first 
news of so famous a victory had piompled the slavish 
inhabitants of Kabul to prcpaie, were coimtermanded by 
•special instriictionb from the lUlA-Hissdi ' Felix oppor- 
imUate mortis^ may be Fai/ Muhammad's epitaph, F rank. 
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gallant, and generous, he had lived long enough to win 
the ailfectioi> of his fellows and a commanding position 
in the country, while the romantic circumstances of his 
death induce a laige indulgence for the versatility of 
temper, which was rathei the fault of his country and of 
his time than of the individual 

When one, and that the better, half of the invading 
army had ceased to exist, it was hardly to be expected 
that the other would cohere The news of the cata- 
stiophe at Kild Alliddd smote the camp at Panjsher 
with dissolution Deserted by most of his troops, Shei 
All was m a few days obliged to abandon his guns, and 
make the best of his way, with the 3,000 men that alone 
remained faithful to their colours, back through Inderab 
to Takhtapdl 

Azim Khdn, now that all difficulties had been re- 
moved fjom his path witliout any exertion on his own 
part, entcied Kabul on the 21st September He was 
just in time Amli Af/al Khdn died on the 7tli 
October, and Abdul Rahmdn was leady in Kabul to 
dispute the succession, having hurriedly returned for the 
purpose from his encampment on the border of Baikh 
Three days were given up nominally to mourning foi 
the deceased Am/r, who, unlike Faiz Muhammad, had 
lived too long for his reputation People forgot the 
glories of Afzal Khdn’s military manhood in the fiesh 
recollection of his nonentity as a lulei, and no one really 
regretted him The practical use of the interval was to 
test the lelative strength of the two claimants to the 
vacant title On the fourth day Abdul Rahmdn suc- 
cumbed In a solemn Darbdr he made over the swoid 
of the late Amir, Ins father, to Azim Khdn, who theic- 
upon was saluted by all the assembled nobles and chiefs 
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as lotxl paiamnunl of llu*u foiUmos U niiisl h.ivt' Ijcnt 
gall anti woimwood lo Alnlul 1-1.111111.111 tluK. publicly to 
make cc&sioii of his birlli-nghl lo the unde whom he 
abhorred, but he went tiuougli the cci oniony with ,i 
good grace, laying it up in his he.ut .is in.ittoi for which, 
with the help of time, he might yet t'x.icl s.ilisf.icUon 
The mask of placid obsequiousness whidi he foi the 
present wore, he is said to li.ive boi lowed ficJm the 
advice of his stci>iiiotliei, Af/al Kluln’s pnncn>al widow 
The tale is likely enough In Afgh.lnist.lii, .is elscwhcie, 
tlie course of male politics l.ugcly ukes its bent fiom the 
invisible occiipanls of tlie Zan.ln.l, .iiid the iiiiliicnco of 
I3iW Maiwaild, in particular, h.td long been a distinct 
power in the land. 

Quietly A/lm KhAii slcppetl into possession ot the 
pn/e to which, through much diit and .ifU‘r many a 
downfall, his indomitable ix'iscvciaiice h.ul at I.ust i on- 
ducted him He was Anili, if not of Afgh.lnistilii, .it 
least of Kabul and Kandahar Wliatevei validity Uioie 
had been m Af/al Khdn’s title was assincdly his now 
by legitimate process of succession The fact, he felt, 
ought to be recognised by the Uiiiisli Government, and 
the sooner the bctlci Accordingly, lie look caily occ.a- 
sion to hint in roundabout fashion to our Munshl that 
he expected fiom the Govciiior-Gencial some cspicssion 
of condolence for the dctath of his biothei, Amir Af/ial 
The moment at which he gave this nitlmation was pro- 
pitious to his wishes, in a w.'iy and to an extent of which 
he could not be aware For the last si\ months Sii John 
Lawrence had been most anxious to acciediL a legulai 
Vakil to the Coiut of Kabul Important inii'icsls 
jdeiiianded, and tlie express provision of a tiealy sane* 
tioned, oiu having a representative ichidcnt among the 
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Afghdns The experiment, which the distracted' and 
dangerous aondition of the country had induced us to 
try, of limiting our repiesentation to the person of a 
simple news-writer, was proved by tliree years’ facts to 
be impracticable. The Munshl was constantly found, 
Irom no fault of his own, to be dabbling in business of 
delicate diplomacy, quite foreign to the sphere of duty 
for which he had been selected, and to which it was 
desirable he should be confined Manifestly the office 
needed as capable and dignified an occupant * as her 
Majesty’s native service of India could supply Just 
the man for the purpose was ready to our hand in Atd 
Muhammad Khdn, a Pathdn of good bath, tried loyalty, 
considerable military knowledge, and perfect familiarity 
with all the various intricacies of the Afghdn character, 
As far back as in the month of May — immediately, that 
IS, on receipt of Amir Af^al’s assurance that our Vakil 
would be welcome — this gentleman had been warned to 
hold himself ready for service at Kabul. His actual 
despatch thither had remained m abeyance, pending the 
issue of the Balkh campaign The reason for awaiting 
that event had been that the Governor Geneial, foreseeing 
how the gobe-vtouches of every Asiatic bazaar would mis- 
construe the levival of the Vakil’s office into an evidence 
of the British Government’s preferential good-will towards 
the party for the time being m possession of Kabul, had 
desired, if possible, to reserve the imagmaiy compliment 
for the benefit of the rightful sovereign If, as had been 
hoped, the Balkh campaign had ended in reseating Amir 
Sher All at the Bdld-Hissdr, the credentials of the new 
Vakil might have been addressed to the prince whose 
piior claim on our favour eveiy word and deed of the 
British Government had consistently proclaimed. The 

I 
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result, liowcvci, had disappointed oiu hope . Shor All 
Avas fiirthci thancvci fiom the iccoveiy of hi,t> lost supie- 
macy — the opposition had obUiinal a now lease of ixnvci 
In justice to oiii own intcicsts we could aflbid no fuither 
waiting on the chances of a caroei that so icpeateclly 
belied the anticipations of its sincerest wcll-Avisheis Su 
John Lawience detci mined that oui VaUfl should at 
once proceed to Kabul A condition, howevei, obviously 
precedent to the Vakil’s despatch, Avas that the aiithoiiLy 
to whom his credentials Avcie addicsscd should have been 
acknoAvledgcd by his employers Hence a necessity for 
recognising A/lm Kh«ln as Amli, In this field, etiquette 
undoubtedly rcqulicd that A/lm Khdn himself should have 
made the first move , he ought to have claimed liritish 
recognition by a special letter to the Viccioy, foimally 
announcing his installation On the other hand, Su John 
Lawrence ktiCAV for a fact that the submission to A/lin 
Khdn had been universal , he saw iliat tlic Vakil could 
not start until the ucav Amli had been iccogniscd ; ho 
had leasoti to hope that oui policy of moral, though 
inactive, iDreferencc for Shci All was too well jiiovcd to 
be lightly called m question ; he felt the logical obliga- 
tion Avhich the pievious lecognition of Af/al Khtln now 
imposed on him to recognise Af/nl Khiln’s succcssoi , 
and, finally, he held in the request foi condolence, 
expiessed by A/lm Khdn to the Munshl, sufficient 
groundwork for taking action, without dciogating fiom 
the viceregal dignity These considoiations clccidod 
him. On the 13th November lie issued two siimilu- 
neous letters to the address of A/dm Khdn as Amh of 
Kabul and Kandahar. The firat bears on its face the 
^ signs of a studied brcAUty; m it A^lm Khdn Avas offcn‘d 
due condolence foi his bi other's demise, and also con- 
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gratulated, in a sing'Ie fngicl sentence, on his own accession 
to powei tThc second comprised the ciedcntials which 
Atd Muhammad Khdn was personally to deliver at Kabul 
Nothing now remained to prevent our Vakil’s departure, 
but the obtainmentof a proper Afghdn escort foi his pro- 
tection on the road from the Peshdwar frontier This 
was soon arranged Atd Muhammad Khdn hastened to 
the scene of his duties, and from the date of his ai rival 
at Kabul the leproach and inconvenience of British India 
being without a spokesman m Afghdnistdn ceased to be 
felt 

So ended the year 1867 Its close left Sher All in 
worse plight than he evei yet had been All the biave 
hopes that Balkh had held out to him in the spring were 
buried m the grave of Fair Muhammad His own sway 
over the Usbeg population of the province fell far short 
of the standaid requisite to unite their scattered clans in 
any fresh effort against the victoiious arms of Abdul 
Ralirndn. Fuither stay m Balkh was useless, and might 
be dangeious , he had no choice but to retire from 
Takhtapul In all Afghdnistdn not a corner was left 
to Dost Muhammad's heir but Heiat. Worn in body and 
broken in spirit, Ain/r Sher AH piepaied to fall back on 
that asylum 

Here my tale of Afghdn history must pause. The 
epoch we have reached marks foi Sir John LaAvience’s 
government the culminating point of the policy, which 
popular criticism, creating a catch-word of definition out 
of a chance phrase of mine in the Edinburgh Review, has 
quaintly agreed to laud or repiobate under the name of 
' Masterly Inactivity’ |_Half the censure which has been 
showeied on that policy springs from a misconception.. 
Our lelations towards the states lying within the limits 
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Oi the Indian pcnmsula have been confounded with the 
fundamentally dilTcicnL iclations we hold towaids the 
poweis lying beyond those limits Familiar with the 
right of inteivenlion which we justly cxeicisc in the 
affairs of feudatory piinccs bound to us by tics of sub- 
oidinate alliance, the Anglo-Indian mind foi gets that.wc 
are loids-pai amoun t pfjndia_ pnjy, not of all Asia, and 
expe cts us to thiow down our tiunchcon between hostile 
factions in legions which gcpgiapliy,ha'^macle i ndep en- 
dent of oui cont^lj Quite as justly might England 
havT bectr^callcd on to tin ust herself, some ycais ago, 
between Noith and South in Amciica, oi, more icccntly, 
between Monai dusts and Republicans In Spam. In the 
case of Afghdnlstcln the obligation to let foreigners 
alone, that they might settle the foim of their government 
and the peison of then governor as they please, was 
enforced on the Indian Government, not only by the 
general spirit of international law, but by the particular 
provisions of a written treaty. The second article of 
Lord Dalhousie's Treaty of 1855 with Dost Muhammad 
bound us ‘ never to interfere in the ten itoncs of AfghAn- 
istdii.’ Dost Muhammad’s sons were now fighting among 
themselves for the sovereignty of Afghiinisliin, ,ind if to 
have granted either of them arms or money against the 
othei would not have constituted a hi each of tieaty, it is 
difficult to imagine what would. Yet, oddly enough, this 
veiy treaty is leprintcd at full length by more than one of 
the many writers who tondemn our long continued refusal 
of assistance to Shcr AU. What is stranger still, one 
pamphleteer,* by an ingenious peivcision moie ci edit- 
able to his own dating than complimentaiy to the discri- 
.mination of hts audience, has not shrunk fiom quoting 

^ *Thc Oxus ami the Indus' Ily Major Evans Bell 
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the very clause which lays an embargo on oui interfei ence, 
as a foundation from which to denounce the Indian Go- 
vernment’s postponement of a particular act Surely the 
force of casuistry can no further go than when inaction 
and interference are found to be convertible terms The 
act leferred to, is the original recognition of Sher All, as 
Dost Muhammad’s successor, which Loid Elgin’s adminis- 
tration delayed to issue till six months after the decease 
of the old Amir The delay has been imputed to the 
Foreign Office of India as a sin, disgraceful in itself, and 
lamentable in its consequences , disgraceful, because it 
amounted to a repudiation of tlie ‘perpetual peace and 
friendship’ which Shei AH, as his fathei’s heii, had a 
right to demand of us , and lamentable, because it stimu- 
lated the insurrectionary designs of his rivals In point 
of fact, the appaient dilatonncss of the Government was, 
to a considerable extent, accidental, caused partly by the 
length of time that necessarily elapsed before authentic 
information of the death and dying wishes of Dost- 
Muhammad could tiavel from the distant camp of Herat 
to the viceregal lodge at Simla, and partly by the check 
which Lord Elgin’s moital illness was then inflicting on 
every wheel of the State machiner)' But extenuation 
need not be pleaded, when the means of justification are 
ample. Each of the two charges may be tiaveised by a 
diiect negatur In the first place, the nomination of 
Sher AH by his father, though binding on the Barukzai 
family, gave him not a tittle of claim to our recognition ; 
no such being as Dost Muhammad’s ‘ hen ’ could have any 
existence for the British Government, until the voice of 
the chiefs and people should have ratified the deceased 
Amir’s choice , we simply allowed time foi that voice to 
make itself heard, and, as soon as it had spoken, the 
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iccognitioii which then, and not till then, became Shci 
AH’s due, was gianted with prompt couhaliLy Secondly, 
anything that the Indian Govern nicnt, then oi sulibc- 
qucntly, did oi refrained fiom doing, had no moie cncct 
in lousing OP quelling the foicc of A/hn Kh.ln’s i evolu- 
tionary ambition, than it could have upon the motion of 
the planets in heaven Shei AH, veiy likely makes a 
secret giicvance out of the guarded slowness of oui pio- 
cedure,»but if eveiyword an Afghdn says in his own 
cause is to be believed, the faith of some of us will be 
sorely tried. Sticklcis for Slier AH’s ' rights ’ appear 
to forget the oiigm of his title In coinpailson with his 
bi others he may be called the * rightful sovcieign , ’ but 
the father was nothing more oi less than a usurper Re- 
presentatives of the family displaced by Dost Muhammad 
are still forthcoming, and still cherish CYjxiclations of a 
recall fioin exile In India to kingly poivci in Kabul 
Among them, ifanywWe, is the 'iiglilfiil sovcicign’ to 
be looked foi The tiuth, howevei, is, tliat the Afghdn 
policy contains no such institution, Tlie only ‘iightful 
sovereign’ is he who can take the ciown, and keep it 
Lord Dalhousie fully admitted the validity of the national 
custom, when, by the tieaty alicady cited, he iccognised 
Dost Muhamniad as founder of a new dynasty in super- 
cession of the house of tlie Sadyo/ais, whose moic legiti- 
mate title Loid Auckland’s Government had foimeily 
advocated by foicc of aims. If Loid Dalhousie’s act was 
justifiable, so, too, must have been Sii John Lawiencc's 
conduct — first, in taking time to iccogmse Slier All as 
Amir of all Afghdnistdn, and aftei wards in not scinphng 
to recognize successively Af/al Kluln and A/fni Khdn as 
Amirs of that portion of Afghtlmsldn which had fallen 
under their de facto authoiity The several operations 
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are all parts of one consistent policy— the policy of 
assenting peaceably to the visible facts, resultant from a 
neighbour’s settlement of his own affairs after his own 
fashion 

The moie the historic facts of the case are sifted the 
firmer will be the conclusion of every dispassionate 
inquirer, that the course pursued by the Indian Govern- 
ment up to the end of 1867 did no injustice to Sher Alf, 
and that any othei course would have been unjust to the 
Afghdn nation Further, it cannot be denied tliat a 
system which, by the transparent simplicity of its quietism, 
lulled the wakeful AngloptOTia of Russian generals, and 
disarmed their inconvenient prop^si^^to meet supposed 
plots of ours in Afghdnistdn by counter-plots of their 
own in the same country was not without positive merit 
of some kind Whether, on the whole, it was the best 
that could be devised for British interests, is a question 
which the inordinate space already*occupied by this paper 
warns me to defer to anotlier — ^though, I hope, an early — 
opportunity Towards the end of 1868 the Government 
of India abandoned inactivity for action Each, there- 
foie, of the iival methods having now had a fair trial, the 
English people has the means of judging which the more 
rightly may be entitled the 'masterly' one The new 
scheme bore blossom at the Ambdld Darbdr in March 
1869, but the soundness of its fruit remains to be tested. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR 

Mr Wylue has here stated with admirable force, the policy which the 
Government of India pursued dining the unsettled period of Afghdn history, 
while the sons of Dost Muhammad ueic struggling for the siipiemicy On 
some points he would probibly have levised his opinion had he lived to see 
the peiiod of comparative rest which has supervened since Amfr Wicr AW 
finally obtained the ascendancy in 1868-69, and was definitively recognised 
by the British Government Nor do I thmk he would have expressed 
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hnnsclf with so much ceitiuniy rcj^uhnu the vciy romplcK qucsluni of the 
military ocruintion of QueUil Such in ocLopUion mouUI ^doubtless hue 
been ailciulccl with veiy expense and dniiKet 'd tho Unit when 
Mr Wylhc iirotc Ihit wiUUhc txicnsion ami nppioithinj' loniplction of 
the nul Siml K<ii]ivay Sy^tciiij si>mt of these diDn ii lues dis ipptiir 

I have hid the advnnlnt^t of isoiiit' over the pi oof shtU of the forct^ointr 
Tssay (pp 8y ga), refcmiig^ to Qtictldj with the ttcncnd Odicti who ih now 
the leading 'uithonly on alhira tonnected with tho iriilkiy defences of 
India lie said— ^ I look on this subject puicly fi om \ iinliiui y point of \ icw 
1 do nut think General Jacob’s plan n as piaclicablc i8>i.ars ign,but I 
object to It being siunmarised 19 "apopulir cnor” 1 ho luillus, Ihit nith 
the mdway system completed to Sikkaij and a short and inexpensive exten- 
sion ncioss the desert to the foot of the IloUn Piss^ I look upon Quell I as 
one of the great possibihhes for the niojc complUc defenti. of the I'rontici, 
andfoi the improved lieilthof om Unglish troops lint rulway comniuni- 
cfttioii a first necessity Given a hue of iiihvty, and we might h.ivc tho 
Gnghsh troops m perfect hciUh in the Fnghsh climate of (>uctt*b instead of 
dying like sheep in Sind Moicovci, concerning the htialcgu aspects of 
Quetui as a gicat outlying defence^ I think these pages do not faiily 
slate the ease If we luvo cvei to fight foi the lloUn I’ass, >vc shmiUl 
do It at the (^uettd end We should there have our troops in perfect he illh, 
and have the choice of onr ground I do not ngicc with tlic snitll punt it 
the top of page 91^ about figlUiag on the western cxticmil> If no wen* to 
defend the western cxticmityi our liooph would have an open descit lichind 
tlicniinnd be encamped in the most deidly s|>i)t in Indii , J know Dial 
country well It is all >ety well to speak on papci ibout arraj mg foK cs "on 
any field no might choose Sotween ShiMr|>tfi and Dadtii ” i'hcmalitnn 
would lendci any such field a field of skulls forotii armyiuhile wcwoic 
waiting for the enemy I look upon QueUd ns a c|ucslion not )et hcttlcil It 
cannot possibly bo settled until the completion of oiu 1 nlway system Me,m- 
whdci It IS not according to knowledge to dismiss it ns a " populai ciioi ’’ 
Iho question must, some day or other, and probihly before long, be con- 
sidered m the light of the new c'lp ibilUics of hronliei defenre, Avlneh the i \il- 
ways) stem will develop *(i 874) llns Quettd qucbtum m iv sei veas m example 
of scvcial other points, iLgoidmg which Mr Wyllie would piobibly have 
modified Ins views. Wjlh Ihc nijnd development, Imlh moral iiul ni iten il, 
at present going on m hidm, thcic is senicely i ciucbUoii of Indim policy 
which can be considcrocl x5 dcfiiiitiveiy settled W ^V H 
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NOTE BY THE EDITOR 

In 1868 Amir Sher All finally established liis autho- 
nty m Afghdnistdn Lord Lawrence, the then Viceroy, 
m pursuance of the policy of recognising and befriend- 
ing the fife /acfo ruler, deemed it wise that the British 
Government should acknowledge, in a public manner, the 
change which had thus taken place He therefore inti- 
mated that he would grant to tlie Amfr a State interview 
or Darbdr, and that he would befriend him, m the con- 
solidation of his power, with a present of money Sir 
John Lawrence quitted the Viceioyalty in January 1869, 
and It fell to his successor. Lord Mayo, to cany out 
these promises, This he did at the AmbdM Darbdr in 
Maich 1869. The effect of tliat Darbdi was to give to 
our policy of de facia dealings with Afghdnistdn, its legi- 
timate development So long as the claimants to the 
Afghdn sovereignty were fighting among themselves, 
that policy debarred us from interfering But when one 
of them had finally emerged triumphant, and concen- 
trated the de facto authonty in his hands, the same 
policy led Lord Lawrence to strengthen him in that de 
facto authority. The five years which have elapsed 
since the Ambdld Darbdr prove that Lord Lawrence had 
accurately gauged the situation The successful claimant, 
Sher AU, whom the Ambdld Darbdi publicly lecognised, 
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has maintained his de facto authoilty cvei since, and still 
reigns as the rightful iiilei of Afghilnlsldn (iSy^) 

When Ml Wyllic wiote the following essay, it was 
impossible to foicsec this. The Daibdi was hold at the 
end of March 1869 , the latest infoiinalion which Mi 
Wyllie had legal ding its results was an Indian ncwspapei 
of the 30th November 1869 Dining the next few 
months Mi Wyllie was in b»id health , and ho died m 
Maich 1870 In wilting his foimei essays, he bi ought 
to his woik special knowledge acquiicd in the Indian 
Foieign Office To this essay he bi ought no special 
knowledge of his own, and it was written bofoie the 
results of the Daibdi had had time to develop them- 
selves. At first, indeed, it seemed doubtful to his biothei 
and myself whethei this paper should be rcpiintod It 
was not written with Mi. Wyllie's usual knowledge of 
the facts. Nor have its anticipations and foiccasts been 
realised by subsequeirt events. On the othci hand, it 
not unfail ly represents a view which was at that time 
shared by many caieful thmkcis, and which will always 
have a body of supporters That view is non-inter- 
feience, pure and simple, m the countiics lying between 
the Indian fiontier and die Asiatic possessions of Russia. 
Hitherto it has not been found possible either in Persia 
or 111 Afghdnistiln to give political effect to this view In 
Persia it has proved expedient to maintain an embassy at 
the court of the legitimate sovereign. In Afghanistan 
the policy has been to stand aloof during internal stiuggles 
for die throne, and on their termination, to iccognise and 
befriend the de facto iiilcr 

It IS right to add that iildiough the colainilics winch 
this essay foreboded fiom the AmbillA Darb.li have not 
liappened, yet the absolute tianquillity of AfghdnisUu 
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has not been secured. The anticipated conipJicahons 
with Russia* only required a little time and a little ex- 
planation on both sides, to disappear The Seistdn diffi- 
culty between Persia and Afghdaistdii became a subject 
of peaceful arbitration, instead of a chronic casus belh as 
It had been for many years And to this end the lesults 
of the Ambdli Darbdr materially contributed It would 
be unwise, however, to assume that such an hereditaiy 
source of irritation between turn Asiatic powers has been 
entirely faid at rest by the intervention of a third party 
The picture on page i6o, of Ishakh Khdn overthrowing 
AfghdnistAn in 1870, was a purely imaginary one , and had 
Mr Wylhe lived a few months longer, he would have 
been the first to acknowledge its fanciful character But 
while the evils which he anticipated have not happened, 
the Amir Sher AH has not enjoyed imbioken rest He 
reigns de facia sovereign, so far as his brothers, the sons 
of Dost Muhammad, are concerned Time and death, 
and Sher All’s stiong arm m the battle-field, have settled 
their claims But Sher All is himself a father, and the 
struggle among the sons of his father now threatens to be 
reproduced among liis own sons. Of these sons, Ydkub 
Khdn IS a man of mature years, personal popularity, and 
great military talent A bdulld J dn is a mere boy, but he is 
the favourite of his fatlier Sher All brought him to die 
Ambdld Darbdr, and has in many otlier ways put him 
forwaid as his heir. This conduct Ydkub Khdn resents, 
and he maintains a great party in Herat, of which he is 
now governor (as lately in Kandahar), 1 eady to assert his 
claims on the death of his fatlier, or if needful, by rebel- 
lion during his father’s lifetime Amir Shci All’s deaiest 
object was to obtain a recognition at the Ambdld Daibdr 
of his youngest son, Abdulid Jdn In this, notwithstand- 
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ingf his astutcncbs, he was outwitted, tuul the suljject was 
not allowed to enici into the discussions The ftilher has 
since iccognised him, and Y.ikub is now in tunis (Sept. 
1874) 

While, thcicfoie, the AmbAU DarbAi has dining the 
past five yeais been pioductive of nothing but good, and 
has contiibutcd to the consolidation of the dv failo autho- 
iity in AfghAnistAn, it has not leniovcd all the souices 
of present disquiet and future strife which link in that 
unhappy countiy 1 he question of interfei elite with the 
internal affans of AfghAnisUln may arise again on the 
death of Shei Alf, if not iH'foie that event. 'lh<* follow- 
ing essay will lepiescnt the views of an impoi taut class 
of Indian politicians, whencvii that (pieslion is lesusci- 
latcd I have theiefoio thought it best to include it in 
this selection of Mr. Wyllie’s writings, with oinissions and 
modifications of expression, such as, I believe, he would 
have himself made hatl he lived to leinint it at this date 
(1874) In every point dealt with, fiom the instability of 
the Amli’s rule and the dmigcr of his administi alive 
leforms, to the SeistAn complication and the evil effects 
of die AmbdlA DoibAi m Russia and in I’eisia, the events 
of the five yeais since the Essay was wiitlen have falsi- 
fied Its predictions Neveitheless it icprcsinted the 
views of a considerable class both in India and in 
England at the date when it was wiittcn ; and it will evei 
possess this basis of tniili that, in its own words, the 
‘true bill walks of India are to be found within hei own 
limits.* 


W W H. 
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Wiro Jiath not seen Seville, according^ to the Spanish 
proverb, hath not seen a marvel The same may be 
said of an Indian Viceroy’s Darbdr 1 he scenio splcn- 
doui of the pageant constitutes its humblest charm 
That might be i ivalled or surpassed in other lands , but, 
except perhaps at an imperial coronation in Moscow, 
nowhere else can be found so harmonious a combination 
of the distinctive types of Europe and the East, so vivid 
a revelation of all that can best symbolise the wondcis 
of comprehensive empire On one side there is the 
disciplined might of England, rcpiesented by a gathering 
of picked troops — infantry, cavalry, and artillery — capable, 
as they stand, of making a victorious promenade through- 
out the length or breadth of India, though half the 
country should be in arms against them , on tlie other, 
tlie fantastic pomp of Asia, impersonated in an array of 
luxuiious piinces, who, by the lusbe of tlieir jewels, the 
bellicose aspect of then motley followeis, the bulk of 
their elephants, and the costly caparisoning of their 
hoises, convert the act of homage to their common 
master into an occasion of emulous display, each striving 
to outshine his peer In some sense, it is an Oriental 
edition of the Field of the Cloth of Gold The vast 
plain all round the city of rendezvous is white with 
innumerable encampments Every camp clusteis round 


‘ ‘ Fortnightly Review/ March i, 1 870 
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tho 'flag-slaff of a scpaiatc .uithojily, .ind at cvoiy staff, 
save one, the tlioopetl /1.i^ cUmioU’S siil)ortliHcilion to a 
supeiioi powen in thoviunity A loin», bioatl sLiwtof 
marqueos, tenanted by the vanons incinbeis and alUielnls 
of the supicine Government, leads up to the palatial 
mass of canvas foimmg the vicc-icgal iiaviUoii The 
feudatory chief whose turn may have come to nppioach 
the ‘Loid SAhib’s’ presence, is gieetccl at the mouth of 
the sheet by a salute of guns in inimbci appoiLionecl to 
his umlc Up the street his Coridge slowly moves through 
lines of Biitish tiooiDcis, Avhosc sables Hash welcome m 
the sunshine A fanfaic of maitial music announces 
his ai rival at the cnliance of tlic pavilion, sccictaiics 
and aides-de-camp leccivc him .is hi* alights, and sec 
him doff his shoes, the infantiy gtiard-of-honoiu pic- 
sents arms, and so, Ixjtwoen two lows of clashing wea- 
pons his Highness is conducted to his allotted place in 
the assembly The tluonc under the ccntial canopy is 
vacant for the Viera oy. Right and left of it, in horse- 
shoe fashion, cluiis arc ananged , these for the native 
potentates, and those foi Riitish officcis Ilchind the 
latter, and drawn aside, as having no pioiici status m a 
purely Eastcin ceicmony, gleams a small and select 
of Englisli ladies All picscnt aie seated, and 
a growing stillness indicates the hour for the Viera oy's 
advent. All rise as he appears, hei aided by a loyal 
salute, and with a biilhant staff aiound him. Piooeeding 
to the canopy, he stands motionless below it — the whole 
conclave also standing m silence— until the last of the 
twenty-one guns, which iccognise the majesty of India’s 
absent empress, has c^ed Then he mounts the tluonc, 
and the business of the Dailxlr begins. 

Such was the scene at Ambdld, m Uppei India, 
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imdei the •sun’s declining rays, on the 37th March pSfig 
Yet in some, respects the spectacle on that occasion pic- 
sented a striking contrast to tlie usual routine A taidiful 
sketch of It appeared shortly afterwards in the Illmtrated 
Loiidon Nevjs The central personage is, of couise, 
Loid Mayo, and, not far from him, sits Lord Napiei of 
Magdala, both of them bareheaded , below the dais the 
slipperless figures of half-a-dozen Panjdb chieftains, and 
the baled heads of Sir Donald Macleod, Sir William 
Mansfield, and Sir Heniy Durand are equally farAiliar to 
the eye But who are these, a man and a boy, occupying 
chairs of equality on the dais with Lord Mayo, their 
heads covered with the tall black lamb’s-wool hat of 
Persia, and tlieir lower limbs encased in trousers and 
boots of European pattern ^ They must be sovereign 
lords of foreign territory, owning no allegiance to the 
British Crown The boy is Abdullah Jdn, a younger 
son of Shei Alf, of Afghdnistdn , the man is Shcr AH 
himself Slier AH’s past history is legible in his extei- 
nals In his air there is all the dignity which Royal 
birth, coupled with a long expeiience of misfortune, 
seldom fails to confer , and tlie habitual melancholy of 
his passion-ravaged countenance is eloquent with the tale 
of that domestic grief* which foui years ago shook his 
reason with an almost irreparable throe, But the domi- 
nant feature is the eye, and its expiession sternness — the 
piactised sternness of one never known to spare any adver- 
sary that might be wisely struck But here, five hundred 
miles within the British frontier, and paiading a prece- 
dence co-ordinate with the jealously guarded supremacy 
of the British Viceroy, how comes Slier AH here? 

' His fTvounte son and his full-brotlicr were both killed in hand to handr 
combat with each other ‘it the battle of KujhUtz, on June 1865 
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Fiflt’on shoit months ngo ho was .i lirljjoss fugitive, 
beaten out of K.ibul, beaten out of KaiKlahaif, beaten ovit 
of Balkh, and seeking a ijictauous shekel at Ileiat 
Russia and Pcr&ia had alike rcfiisetl to lielp him, and the 
deteimination of Btitish India to leave him to his fate had 
been brought home to him by a score of hiiiniliating 
rebuffs. He appealed sunk in complete and ii i c ti levablo 
rum Now his lot lb changed indeed The saind Eng- 
lish who lately had not an obelus of alms foi his destitu- 
tion, aic now iccciving him with the honouis of a loyal 
guest. Fioin appioachmg in supplication at then teet 
he has iisen to appeal .imong them .is an cipi.'il who can 
name hw teims foi mutual obligations given and conferred 
as between fi lends. 11c has ah eady acteplecl li'n ilioiisand 
stand of muskets, and 120,000/ in c.ish He is to lake 
back with him to Afgh.lnisUnapeili’cily eipiippedbatteiy 
of light guns ; and he has a puispccl of more supplies 
of money m the ycais to come. Ihe gifts meiely 
personal to himself, whicli 111 Uie piesent l)aib.li strew 
the carpet befoie him in one-aiul-lifty tiays, arc valued 
at 5,000/. See, Loid Mayo takes a jewelled swoid, and, 
offei ing It to him witli his own liand, says ‘ May you 
be victoiious ovei youi enemies, aiul with this defend 
yoiu just rights.’ And listen to the A mb's leply 
' I will also use it against tlie enemies of the Queen of 
England’ Never was siidi a melamoiphosis It beats 
the caprices of a Christmas panlomnnc in the ‘tiansfor- 
mation scene ’ Spectators may rub then eyes and lack 
thcir brains for an explanation lias the new Goveinoi- 
Gencral leveibcd llie policy of his piedecessor? Is the 
civil war of Afghdnistin at an end ^ Oi has Russian 
.aggression piocceded of late with such intolciable mcieasc 
of menace as to demand an imposing countci -demonstra- 
tion in India ? 
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Let us take up tliese hypotheses separately in their 
order. 

And, first, Lord Mayo’s share in the business. As 
might have been expected, the Russian pi ess has attributed 
to him alone the responsibility of initiating a new policy 
towards Afghdnistdii Yet, on the face of things, it ws 
unlikely that a steady official, within three months of his 
assuming the government, should of his own judgment 
have decided to undo all previous arrangements, and 
strike out a fresh path for himself All doubts on either 
side of the question may be set at rest by reference to 
the declaration contained m Lord Lawrence’s maiden 
utterance in the House of Peers on the 19th of April 
last The words of the late Viceroy are ‘ I believe that 
Lord Mayo has done no more than act on the piinciples 
1 suggested’ Moreover, another passage m the same 
speech shows that the subsidy of 120,000/, received by 
Sher All for the maintenance of his army, was m part 
granted and in part promised by Sir John Lawrence 
before Lord Mayo’s arrival. Clearly, therefore, Sir John 
Lawrence, and not Lord Mayo, is answerable for our 
embarkation on a voyage of active alliance with Sher 
All 

This being the case, let us investigate the second 
theory. Over and over again Sir John Lawrence had 
announced his solemn determination not to take sides 
either with Sher Ali or anyone else in the civil war of 
Afghdmstdn When at last he came forward, consenting 
to interfere in Afghdn affairs, there would be a strong 
presumption that the war must have already terminated 
Neverdieless, Lord Lawrence’s own description of the 
circumstances belies tins presumption, and proves that 
his aetion was taken irrespective of the condition which 
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had been the sinegttd itoiioi all his previous declarations 
'Each party,’ he says, in the explanatory statement 
addressed to the Louis, ' was siiHicicntly sliong to 
maintain itself against the other, but neither paity was 
strong enough to beat down the other and icstoie oulci,’ 
And, fuither on, he expressly affiims that the subsidy 
was given to the Amh, ‘ with a view of affording him a 
cliance of recovering his powci ’ To me it scemn from 
tills, as if Sher All’s iivals were still in the held, and 
could hot be suppressed without extraneous assistance 
Remains the third possibility. Undoubtedly the 
recent capture and occupation of Samaikand by the 
Russians, and theii reduction of the Amir of Bokhara 
to a position in which the letention of nominal sove- 
reignty only made him a more pliant vassal of the C/ai, 
were facts * of startling sound to many politicians. But 
they were not so to the Government of India Sir John 
Lawience’s scheme of inactivity had been deliberately 
framed in full view of these very contingencies. It is 
incredible that tlieir realisation, a few months perhaps 
sooner than had been anticipated, could have defected 
his plans by a hair’s breadtli 

Thus, one after another, the sevcial explanations, 
which, from their simplicity, most readily occur to an 
enquirer, have been weighed in tlie balance and found 
wanting. Sher All’s sudden exaltation to the pinnacle 
of British favoui continues as strange a stroke of fortune 
as before. A more complex method is needed for the 

^ Samarkand fbll| May a, iB6B General Kaufmann Llion advanced towards 
Bokhara^ with Ibe Intention of cnptnnng tiiat city nlso, the metropolis of tlie 
Khanate ; but when he had accomplished luilf Uio distancoi he was obliged 
to hurry back to Samarkand, where a formidable insurrection had broken 
out in hb absence 
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right reading of the riddle. The best that I have been 
able to devise is as follows 

I must begin by reverting to the course of events in 
Afghdnistdn during the year i868 At the commence- 
ment of that period the government of Azfm Khdn, the 
USUI ping Amir, was acknowledged, throughout three- 
foiiith*? of the kingdom One province, Balkh, was held 
for him by his nephew, Abdul Rahmdn, with a con- 
siderable army , and another, Kandahar, was adminis- 
tered by his son, Surwar Khdn ; he himself held his court 
at Kabul Herat, the remaining territory, alone stood 
faithful to Slier All The ill fortune, however, of which 
Sher All had experienced so long and severe a run, was 
now at Its turning-point In the spring his son, Yakub 
Khdn, began the new deal by attacking and taking Kan- 
dahar Sher All followed his lead from Herat, and, 
after a short pause at Kandahar, saw his way to an ad- 
vance on Kabul Three previous attempts to recover 
the capital had been scored against him as ruinous de- 
feats within the last two yeais , the fourth was launched 
under better auspices. By this time, In fact, the Afghdn 
people were ripe for a return to their former allegiance 
Not that they had foigotten aught of their old dislike to 
Sher All, since he was last at Kabul, but that in the 
interval they had learned to detest his rival far more , 
any prince of the Barukzai family, whose accession to 
power would relieve them from the frightful tyranny of 
Azlm Khdn, would be more or less of a godsend , and 
for this purpose Sher All seemed as good as another 
So the rightful Amir had really no opposition to con- 
tend with. Azlm Khdn evaded a violent downfall by 
spontaneously evacuating Kabul, and retiring to Balkh. 
After an absence of forty months, Sher All found him- 
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self icsccitccl ill his royal citadel, the Hissili, and 

repossessed of all his doinincotis — Ihilkh only c\ccptecl, 
where Azim KhAn and Abdul RahmAn still llcw the 
flag of rebellious defiance The Amh backed his luck 
gallantly Because the Indian Govcinnient had hitheito 
turned a deaf ear to his innumciable entieatics foi arms 
and money, that was no reason why a ficsh triahof the 
Viceroy’s temper might not have a happier i csult now ; 
at any rate, he had naught to lose and much to win 
by the ventuie Accoidiiigl> he again wiote to India, 
uiging the old, old icquest with unabated pcitmacity 
This time the application caught the Govcinor-Gcnc- 
ral in a mood of moic tlun usual anxiety regaiding oui 
futuie relations with AfghAmslAn I’oi his own pait 
Sh John Lawrence may have thought the light thing to 
do was nothing, oi next to nothing. Yet on all sides he 
felt a pressme to do something. He had biaved the 
impatient taunts of the Anglo-Indian i^iess foi nearly 
five years , but now thcic were signs of a lestlcssncss 
among his own official advisers Voices began to be 
heaid in the council-chamber, arguing fiom the analogy 
of international custom in Europe that Butish officers 
should be deputed as diplonuitic agents to llio piincipal 
cities of Central Asia , a coiuse to which Sir John Law- 
rence entertained deep-seated objections^ He looked 
to England for guidance, and found cold comfort there 

» These objection*) have been often stated FirstTyi^hatcvci we want 
in the way of political mfonnatuni fiom such places Is alicady supplied in 
suliicloncy by natives Secondlyj Kuro])eans ^ conscioiia of ability and yearn- 
ing to prove it, have that dangerous tendency to *zcal’ whicli TaJleymnd 
deprccti^ Tlilrdiyi white faces, Uic Cliristian fniiJ), and lior Majesty’s 
uniform, are to the imregulotccl patriotism and burning fanaticism of Central 
« Asiatics what a red mg is to a bull And, lastly, the poison of a Britisli 
officer embodies so large an emanation of tlic Government’s prestige, that the 
matnlenancc or vindication of his dignity and safety may, at any moment, 
create necessity for war, lastly as that of Abyssinia and far more perilous 
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He saw that there existed among some portion o*f his 
countrymen* at home a craving for action and interven- 
tion , but from the standpoint of Simla he had no means 
of gauging the extent or depth of the sentiment, and his 
apprehensions magnified its proportions out of all sem- 
blance to the reality He was equally in the dark as to the 
intentions of the India Office The Secretary of State’s 
trumpet gave an uncertain sound. Perhaps the very pleni- 
tude of Sir Stafford Northcote's trust in the Viceroy's 
competency to deal with the Afghdns as they deserved, 
made him less communicative and explicit than he other- 
wise would have been , but, whatever may have been the 
cause, the instructions sent to India on this topic were 
unquestionably scanty and timid And if to this the 
further fact of significance be added that Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, the brilliant and powerful champion of all 
that Sir John Lawrenee most disapproved, had recently 
joined the Home Council, and was already giving un- 
mistakable proof of his active interest in Central Asian 
business, it will be apparent that there was cause enough 
for doubt and perplexity Nevertheless, all these things 
combined might not have shaken Sir John from his reso- 
lution, had he commanded a prospect of retaining in his 
own hands the control of India’s destinies for a further 
period But his tenure of office was close on expiration , 
and the new Governor-General would be a peer from 
home, having no personal acquaintance with Asiatics of 
any shade. There was no knowing to what lengths of 
rapproc/iement with Afghdnistdn such a successor might 
not be borne, especially in the earlier yeais of his ad- 
ministration, by a natural surrender of his private judg- 
ment to the confident clamour of local experience It 
was due to Ldrd Mayo that he should not be left without 
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tlie stay of a poliltwl testament fiom the outgoingf lulei ; 
and the progianime that seemed most likely to seciue Ins 
abstention from the extremity of evil would he one pei- 
mitting a ceitam dtUliancc witli milder foinis of the popu- 
lar infatuation. In fine, Sir John Lawicncc may have 
possibly concluded that his policy of quiescence was 
doomed to modification of some kind, but that he still 
had It in his power, by a timely concession, to' tiacc 
befoiehand what die modification should be, and so 
to confine the impending mischief within bounds 
Hence, peihaps, it came to pass that he, who had, a 
score of times, rejected Slier All’s lequest for assist- 
ance, now inclined to entertaining it. He proposed to 
Ins council that tlie money should be granted. His 
colleagues accepted the proposal with unanimity. Even 
at this last moment the Viceroy perhaps saw reason 
for shrinking from decisive action. What he pioposed 
to do touched English relations with Russia, and he 
was ignorant in what light it might be viewed by the 
European Governments Therefore he telegraphed for 
ordeis to the Secietary of State in England The reply 
he received from Sir Stafford Nortlicote, showed insuffi- 
cient appreciation of the interests at stake, and neatly 
exemplified that laxity of control which most bewilders 
conscientious subordinates Mr. Disraeli’s Government 
told^ Sir John Lawrence that he ‘might pursue his 
own policy, and that tlicy trusted entirely to his know- 
ledge and judgment ’ The sequel may be told in Lord 
Lawrence’s own words. — 

‘Accordingly, I sent liim (Andr Shcr All) something like 
60,000/ , and I told him further that, if this money did not suffice, 


‘ See tlie Duke of Argyll’s speech m tlie House of Lords, April 19, 1869 
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I would give him a further supply, and would also aid ‘to a 
certain extenb m the maintenance of a standing army He 
replied most gratefully, and desired to come down and pay his 
respects to the British Government, to enter into a treaty with 
them as his father had done, and to maintain friendly relations 
with them It was considered by the Government of India that 
overtures of this kind ought not to pass unnoticed, and I there* 
fore wrote to the Amir, and told him what were my vieivs — 
that I was willing to help him still further in a moderate way , 
that I could not bind myself by any treaty, which would involve 
obligations on the part of her Majesty’s Government to assist 
him , but that I was willing, from time to time, as circumstances 
might suggest, and as his own conduct might show that he 
deserved it, to give him some further assistance hereafter, as I 
had alieady done Things remained m that state until the 
period of my service as Governor-General came to an end I 
tlien placed on record my reasons for having made tins arrange- 
ment 1 suggested that my successor should act on the same 
policy , that he should make no treaty or engagement by which 
we should be bound m any way, directly or indirectly, to inter- 
fere in the affairs of Afghanistan , but until the Amfr should 
recover his authority, and consolidate his authority, that we 
might from time to time assist him ' 


Two points in Sir John Lawrence’s conduct remain 
to be noticed, before we pass on to Lord Mayo’s pro- 
ceedings. The first is the question whether help to 
Sher AK, while his half-brother and great antagonist, 
Azfm Khdn, still survived in arms against him, was 
compatible with the Indian Government’s engagements 
to abstain from intervention in Afghdn affairs To me 
It seems incompatible The circumstances of the case 
may be arrayed to explain the apparent divergence from 
Article 2 of the Treaty of 1855, by which England is 
bound nevei to interfere in the territories of Afghdnistin , 
but no sophistry can deny or mitigate the outrage done 
to the pledge, which in Sir John’s letter of tlie 25th of 
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Febiuary 1867, recogmsing Af/.il Klulii as Aiii/r of 
Kabul and Kandahai, h.id been volunUiily given to the 
faction whose head was A/lm Khiln. The expressions 
the Viceioy had Uien used wcic — 

‘ Neither men, nor anus, noi money, 1101 assistance of any 
kind, have ever been supplied by my Govcinmcnt to Anifr 
Shcr AH Khlln I propose to continue the same policy for the 
future. If, unhappily, the struggle foi siipicniacy in AfghlinisUn 
has not yet been brought to a close, and hostilities .lie again 
renewed, 1 shall still side with ncitliei paity ' 

Azlm KhAn and his fi tends had not foi gotten this 
assurance. Neither is It likely that the Afghdn people, 
against whom collectively wo are wont to level the 
charge of Punic faith, should have omitted to note an 
instance m which the plighted word of Gicat Biitain 
does not show to advantage. The second point weais an 
eaually unsatisfactoiy look. It is the language which, 
after Sir John Lawience had committed the Government 
of India to a policy of activity, he employed to describe 
what he had done. On two occasions — once at a fare- 
well banquet in the Town-hall of Calcutta, and again 111 
his statement to the House of Louis — he spoke as if he 
had never made the slightest deviation from his prmtiples 
of neutrality. In these statements he seems to me to 
have been unconsciously deceiving himself far more than 
he misled his audience His wishes, hopes, and beliefs 
all lying in one direction, he could not bi ing himself to 
realise how fast and far he had gone in an exactly 
opposite quarter. 

But while the inception of the new policy must indis- 
putably be laid to Lord Lawicncc*s chaige, the fashion 
^ in which it was carried out is a second question Lord 
Mayo seems to me to Iiavc cned on the side of com- 
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plaisance to his guest. The principles which, if* our 
national digftity had been considered, would have given 
the key-note to the Darbdr were, firstly, that our 
previous refusals to help Sher All had been altogether 
right and just, and, secondly, that the interference 
which we were at last reluctantly exercising in the 
domestic dissensions of the Barukaai family, sprang 
less from any regard for the Amiris individual interests 
than for the general welfare of the Afghdn people 
These, In experienced hands, might have been impressed 
on Sher Ali with a gentle firmness which would have 
done little violence to his self-love Bul^ not satisfied with 
the fortunate recovery of his hereditary possessions, he 
requested — ^and Lord Mayo agreed — that we should call 
Persia to account for alleged encroachments in the 
debatable land of Seistdn At the close of the con- 
ference, when he was privately shown the draft of a 
letter of good advice which, it was proposed, he should 
take back with him to Kabul, he entreated that a clause 
might be inserted, pledging the Indian Government to 
view with displeasure any infraction of his legitimate 
authority which his subjects might commit in Afghdn- 
istdn. And this, too. Lord Mayo conceded. 

If Sher AU, on his return to Kabul, had suddenly 
been dethroned, slain in battle, assassinated, or poisoned 
— any of which contingencies were clearly on the cards 
— Lord Mayo might possibly have been obliged either 
to take another and a deeper plunge into the whirlpool 
of Afghdn politics, by extorting reparation for the cause 
with which he had identified tlie British Government’s 
reputation, or else to endure the dangerous laughter of 
all Asia, by shrinking from the vindication of an alliance, 
inaugurated at vast expense and with much fiourish of 
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Febhiary 1867, recognising Afzal Khdn as Amfr of 
Kabul and Kandahar, had been voluntarily 'given to the 
faction whose head was Azlm Khdn. The expressions 
the Viceroy had then used were— 

* Neither men, nor arms, nor money, nor assistance of any 
Itmd, have ever been supplied by my Government to Amfr 
Sher AU Khdn I propose to continue the same policy for the 
future. If, unhappily, the struggle for supremacy in Afghhnistdn 
has not yet been brought to a close, and hostilities aic again 
renewed, I shall still side with neither party’ 

Azlm Khdn and his friends had not forgotten this 
assurance. Neither is it likely that the Afghdn people, 
against whom collectively we are wont to level the 
chatge of Punic faith, should have omitted to note an 
instance in which the plighted word of Great Britain 
does not show to advantage. The second point wears an 
eoually unsatisfactory look. It is the language which, 
after Sir John Lawrence had committed the Government 
of India to a policy of activity, he employed to describe 
what he had done. On two occasions — once at a fare- 
well banquet in the Town-hall of Calcutta, and again m 
his statement to the House of Lords — he spoke as if he 
had never made the slightest deviation from his principles 
of neutrality In tliese statements he seems to me to 
have been unconsciously deceiving himself far more than 
he misled his audience. His wishes, hopes, and beliefs 
all lying in one direction, he could not bring himself to 
realise how fast and far he had gone in an exactly 
opposite quarter 

But while the inception of the new policy must indis- 
putably be laid to Lord Lawrence's charge, the fashion 
in which it was carried out is a second question. Lord 
Mayo seems to me to have ened on the side of com- 
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plaisance to hts guest. The principles which, if* our 
national digftity had been considered, would have given 
the key-note to the Darbdr were, firstly, that our 
previous refusals to help Sher All had been altogether 
right and just, and, secondly, that the interference 
which we were at last reluctantly exercising in the 
domestic dissensions of the Barukzai family, sprang 
less from any regard for the Amir’s individual interests 
than for the general welfare of the Afghdn people 
These, in experienced hands, might have been impressed 
on Sher All with a gentle firmness which would have 
done little violence to his self-love. But, not satisfied with 
the fortunate recoveiy of his hereditary possessions, he 
requested — and Lord Mayo agreed — that we should call 
Persia to account for alleged encroachments in the 
debatable land of Seistdn At the close of the con- 
ference, when he was privately shown the draft of a 
letter of good advice which, it was proposed, he should 
take back with him to Kabul, he entreated that a clause 
might be inseited, pledging the Indian Government to 
view with displeasure any mfraction of his legitimate 
authority which his subjects might commit in Afghdn- 
istdn And this, too. Lord Mayo conceded 

If Sher All, on his return to Kabul, had suddenly 
been dethroned, slain in battle, assassinated, or poisoned 
— any of which contingencies were clearly on the cards 
— Lord Mayo might possibly have been obliged either 
to take another and a deeper plunge into the whirlpool 
of Afghdn politics, by extorting repaiation for the cause 
with which he had identified the Biitish Government’s 
reputation, or else to endure the dangerous laughter of 
all Asia, by shrinking from the vindication of an alliance, 
inaugurated at vast expense and with much flourish of 
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trumpets The predicament, however, did not arise 
Sher Alfs enemies were for the time smitten with de- 
spondency Azfm Khdn and Abdul Rahmdn retired 
through Seistdn towards Meshhed, in Persia, and 
Azlm Khdn’s son, Ishakh Khdn, evacuated Balkh, 
seeking shelter across die Oxus m Bokhara. The 
Amir, therefore, before the end of last spring (1869), was 
once more established as lord of all Afghdnistdn The 
t ask that lay before him was to consolidate his powei 
within the recovered limits How he fared m the under- 
taking we will enquire presently 

By many the Darbdr was interpreted as a counter 
move ^gainst Russia. The ill-omened phiase of 'tlic 
grand game,’ which, thirty years before, had been in 
vogue at Calcutta to describe Lord Auckland’s unhappy 
designs for repelling Russian approach by an English 
occupation of Afglidnistdn, was now revived in the Anglo- 
Indian newspapers The leading journal of Bengal 
fanned the professional enthusiasm of ‘ the services ’ by 
assurances diat ere long we should have Political Agents 
in Afghdnistdn, raihtary officers employed in drilling and 
oigamsing die Amir's army, and a portion of that army 
held completely at our disposal as a British contingent . 

* the grand game,’ it was said, promised well ® 

In Persia the result was, I think, mischievous The 
Shdh’s Government, mindful that the Afghdns once ovei- 

» The truth is, that the event proved that Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo, 
m finally recognising and helping Amfr Sher AM, had rightly estimated Ins 
position as the de facto ruler of Afghdnistdn Tlie fivs years which have 
since elapsed confirm this view W W 11, 

* This correctly states the case as regards the party in India who aio 
always crying out for ‘die grand game,* But, if Mr. WyHic had been in 
India at the time, he would have known that this statement applied only to 
lhat party, and was as usual discountenanced by the majonty, both mnoiiK 
officials and the public W W H 
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ran Persia and held it for seven years, has a traditional 
jealousy of ^Cnything approaching to an aggrandisement 
of the power of these intractable neighbours. Neither 
can his Majesty forget tliat from British championing of 
Afghdn grievances he has twice reaped war, defeat, and 
humiliation , and that the same cause still operates to 
keep him out of Herat, a city which he considers his own 
by right, and which he desires for the protection of his 
border subjects from the raids of die kidnapping Tur- 
komans Prepared, therefore, under any circumstances 
to view with suspicion signs of a fresh alliance between 
England and Afghdnistdn, the Shdh might see in the 
Ambdld pageantry special reason for alarm on account 
of Sher All’s request that British assistance should procure 
the expulsion of the Persians from Seistdn It is not 
easy to understand how Lord Mayo can have been 
induced to sympathise with thio demand , unless, indeed, 
he was moved by the consideration that British interests 
would be bettei served by a transfer of the disputed ter- 
ritory from Persian to Afghdn possession 

The Blue Book published by the India Office shows 
that the Afghdn claim rests on little more than an 
occupation of the province for forty-four years, which 
terminated in 1793, and that at all other times, except for 
a short interval of independence under local chiefs, Seistdn 
has formed an integral part of the Persian dominions 
Sher All’s pretensions amount, in fact, to a reclamation 
of the limits of the Afghdn kingdom, as they stood under 
Ahmad Shdh and Timor Shdlu England cannot enforce 
that principle against Persia witliout allowing that it must 
also hold good against herself, in which case she will have 
to renounce to Afghdnistdn all the broad lands of Peshd-' 
wai, Multdn, Lalior, and Kdshmir This aiguraent,* 
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if It had ever been adopted by Lord Mayo, would be 
thus reduced to an absuidity No wondei that the 
Persian Government called on the English Cabinet foi 
an explanation Our diplomatists promptly furnished the 
reply, that the arrangements effected with Slier All in 
no way mditated against Persian interests, and that oui 
Afghdn policy generally was not conceived in a spirit 
hostile to Persia. At the same time Lord Clarendon 
satisfied himself of Persia’s superior right to Seistdn, and 
refused to act on Lord Mayo's suggestion, that Biitish 
pressure should be brought to bear on the ShAh in 
support of tlie Afghdn claims, But both the positive 
assurance of our friendly feelings and the negative 
evidence supplied by our abstention from an unjust intei- 
ference, were powerless to disarm Persian apprehensions 
The Shdh determined to send a special envoy to Kabul 
who should probe this business ^ 

Worse, however, than either the impetus communicated 
to certain of our countrymen’s ambitious longings in 
India, or the alarm inspired in Persia, was the offence 
which the Darbir gave to our great rivals at St Peters- 
burg, The Russian press unanimously denounced the 
event as 'the first stone of the wall which the Anglo- 

^ The net result was that both Persia and Afghdmstdn agivcd to be bound 
by England's award regarding the disputed Seistdn territory Such an act 
of arbitration had been expressly provided for by the Treaty in 1857 , since 
1863 It had constantly been growing more necessary , in iSyo-yz both parties 
agreed to abide by our decision , in 1872-73 that decision was given and 
confirmed , and although from its impartiality it ivas at first pleasing to neither 
Persia nor Afglidmstdn, tt has been formally accepted by both So for (1874)^ 
a great and bloody conflict has been averted by die very policy which the 
essayist m 1870 denounced It would be unwise to vaticmiitc icgnidmg the 
future of this question Seistdn forms a permanent and almost mevitnble 
aourcc of compheanons between Persia and AfghdnisUtru All that can Iks 
• said at present is that the policy bequeathctl by Lord Lawrence, and accepted 
•by Lord Mayo, has hitherto been productive of only peaceful results os 
regards these two great states of Central Asia W. W H 
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Indian Government was hastening to build across the 
road of the 'Russians m Central Asia ' ^ The Moscow 
Gasette signihcantly observed that, since the English had 
chosen to begin intrigue in Afghdnistdn, the same game 
was open to Russia in Bokhara, and that although Russia, 
if let alone by the English, had no desire to menace their 
possessions, yet, in the event of an Eastern war, Tur- 
Icistdn would afford her a formidable base of operations 
against the Indian empire The Golos ( Voici) breathed 
open defiance of England 

‘The commercial war,' it said, ‘ already being waged between 
England and Russia, on the northern frontiers of Afghdnistin, 
15 not at all unlikely to give way some day to a combat with 
more sanguinary weapons than weights and measures In this 
case, the rifles presented to the Amir by the Earl of Mayo 
would stand him m good stead, though, for the matter of that, 
the Arafr, after taking pounds sterhng, is quite as likely as not 
to try roubles for a change ’ 

Nor was this indignation witliout some basis of 
reason The Darbdr, among its other effects, had 
inflamed the malcontent population of Russia's new 
conquests m Central Asia with an idea that England 
might yet be induced to enter the lists and do 
battle against the oppressor, A more unlucky time 
foi the spread of the belief could not have been chosen, 
for it happened that the nomad hordes of the Kirghiz 
steppe, about the northern shores of tlie Caspian and 
Aral Seas, were in open rebellion, cutting off the 
communication between Orenburg and Tashkend, and 
blockading the numerous isolated forts among which 
the Russian garrison of tliat enormous desert is dis- 
persed in weak detachments, averaging not more than 
fifty Cossacks to each post. The insurgents, and those 
^ 'Exchange Gazette' of St Petersburg! April i6| 1869. 
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who, like the Khdn of Khivd, were in secret league 
with them, took heart from tire retribution they believed 
to be tn store for their embarrassed enemy , and hence, 
though undesignedly, tlie demonstration at Ambdld. 
may have inflicted a real injury on Russia 

In another respect, I think, the Daibiii occuried at 
an awkward tune. Negotiations had been beguii, and 
were still pending, in London, between the Russian 
Ambassador and our Foreign Secretary, for the settle- 
ment of the long-standing diffeiences arising out of 
Central Asia’s geogiaphical position, by a mutual agree- 
ment to recognise the space then separating Russian 
Turkistdn from our Trans-Indus frontier as a zone of 
neutral territory, beyond die influence of both Powers 
alike Considering tlie predatoiy and turbulent disposi- 
tion of the tribes inhabiting the intermediate region, 
there must, one would dunk, always be seiious diffi- 
culties in the way of eidier Russia or England binding 
herself by specific tr«ity never to stretch a hand m 
advance of a given hne. Wherefoie, even if no Darbdr 
had turned up to mar the course of Baron de Brunnow’s 
interviews with Lord Clarendon, htde could have been 
expected from their conferences beyond the exchange 
of amicable generalities Yet such geneialities are not 
without a certain value in die maintenance of intei- 
national amities , and the assurances convej^d to us on 
this occasion by the Czar’s representative would have 
been all the more acceptable as having originated,^ not 

* 'The 'Moscow Gazette’ volunteers a disdoiiue, the accuracy of which 
It says it can vouch for . 'Not England, we ora told, but Russia, proposed 

the neutralisation of Af^nistitn a short time ago— not 
Russia finr a pledge of paciiic intentions, but Russia, seeing uneasy 

at the turn of affair^ olTered of her own accord to vouchsafe such a guarantee.’ 
-JThe Ttme^’ September as, 1865. Beilin Correspondent’s letter 
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m any nervous questionings on our part, but in a frank 
move from •the opposite side, intended to establish 
between tlie two Couits a mutual understanding as to 
their respective programmes for the disposal of Central 
Asia. Russia laid her cards on the table, animated, no 
doubt, to do so by her experience of the absolute and 
continuous honesty with which the Anglo-Indian Govern- 
ment's declarations of a laissez-fatre policy had till then 
been observed The unexpected intelligence of the 
meeting at Ambild fell like a shock on her cordiality. 
She shrank back into an attitude of reserve, and the 
conferences ceased, barren of the useful result they might 
possibly have borne. 

There was trouble m Downing Street when the dis- 
advantageous aspects of die business became apparent 
Lord Clarendon, I suppose, gave the word that no hasty 
language could be allowed in Parliament to aggravate the 
situation, and under his inspiration the Prime Minister, 
throughout last spring (1869^ refused to admit Central 
Asian affairs to discussion in the House of Commons ' 
On two separate occasions a private Member (Mr. East- 
wick), who attempted to ventilate the question of our 
lelations with that part of the world, was forced to with- 
draw his motion, in deference to a special appeal from Mr. 
Gladstone, who, while denying that the Indian Govern- 
ment had commenced an annual subsidy to the Amfr of 
Afghdnistin, at the same time deprecated a premature 
debate on the matter, lest it might interfere with the 
satisfactory progress of the communications then passing 

1 As the Darbdr did not take place till the close of March, all the 

papers were not before the Home Government till quite the end of spring 
In the summer the question came before the House 


W W H 
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between the English and Russian Cabinets. When, on 
the 9th of July, Mr Eastwick’s motion eventually came 
to a hearing, die tone of the House must have agiecably 
disappointed Lord Clarendon's misgivings. Not a woid 
was said inimical to Russia, while much was urged foi and 
against our new alliance with the Afghdn Amir The 
gist of the mover’s long speech was, as might have been 
expected from his previous connection with the Siitish 
Mission at Teheran, a plea for closer intimacy with 
Persia, as a preferable investment for our money and 
our hopes to any that could be found in Afghdnistdn 
The seconder was Sir Charles Wingfield, than whom 
no more competent authority on Indian topics has ever 
sat m Parliament. Sir Charles, with evident advertence 
to Lord Lawrence's speech in the Upper House, which 
has been above quoted, tore to pieces tlie flimsy fallacy 
that asserted the Ambdld Darbdi to be no depaituie 
from the Indian Government's previous policy he laid 
bare the irreconcileable antagonism between the piinciplcs 
pursued up to the year 1868, and those which the Darbdi 
had just inaugurated ; and he dwelt with asperity on the 
suicidal folly of our beginning in Central Asia a coiuse of 
intiigue against the Russians, which would infallibly elicit 
from them ceaseless countei -intrigues against oui'selves. 
On behalf of the Mmistry the Under-Secretary for India 
made a strikingly able reply. The felicity of Mr Grant 
Duff’s diction — spirited, terse, and lucid — gave inteiest 
and charm to names which the British public generally 
hears sounded with ahen ears, while tlte copiousness of 
his mattei satisfied tlie most exacting critics of die 
thorough mastery he possessed of his recondite subject. 
The only blot m an otherwise admirable oration was diat 
the speaker over-stated the case committed to him to 
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defend The paramount duty of sbothing the irritation 
of Russia fettered his thoughts in one direction, and he 
was led astray m another as well by the glamour of Lord 
Lawrence’s reputation as by his own generous anxiety to 
see good in measures for which other men than himself 
were responsible Only on this supposition can I under- 
stand how a statesman of Mr Grant Duff’s calibre was 
persuaded to accept, amplify, and reissue in bolder form 
the fiction which Lord Lawrence’s oracular dicta had 
dimly started, as to the meaningless character of our 
recent intervention m Afghinistdn — 

‘The Government,’ said the Under-Secretary, 'did not dream 
of erecting Sher Alf into a bulwark against Russia, or against 
anybody else If any bulwark was wanted m that part of the 
woild, natuie had planted bulwarks enough m all conscience, as 
we once found out to our cost, and as anybody else would soon 
And out to theirs What was wanted was a quiet Afghan istdn, 
just as they wanted a quiet Burmah, The Government wanted 
to be able to use every penny they could scrape together m 
India for the moral and material development of the country 
They wished to stimulate commerce round the whole of the land 
and sea frontier, and it did not at all suit to have one of their 
trade gates locked up by a burning house, the cellais of which 

3 re known to be full of highly explosive compounds Thejd 
nted Sher All to be strong for the suppression of lawlessness, \ 
d rich, if possible, into the bargain They wanted him to V 
understand that they did not covet a square inch of his territory, 
or ask any kind of assistance from him, other than the sort of 
indirect assistance which a civilised Government must always 
derive from being known to exercise a pacifying and semi- 
civilising influence around its own borders And the fact that 
Russia had advanced to a point between Samarkand and 
Bokhara had not induced them to do any one thing whicdi they 
would not have the stiongest motives for doing if she had never 
passed a verst beyond the Ural or Oienbuig line’ 

This seems to me a hazardous flight of rhetoiic To 
test the soundness of its assertions let us glance at the 
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parallel case— so cited by Mr. Grant Duff himself— of 
our relations with Burmah Bui mail, botli in itself and 

as a stepping-stone to the markets of Western China, is 
of far more value to our merchants than AfghdnistAn 
has ever been, or will be Insurrections and anarchy 
may choke the course of trade in Afghdnist.ln, but 
their counterparts pievail in Burmah, and do much 
more detriment to our interests The King of Burmah 
can point to a dearer title for his authority than Sher 
All possesses, and his past conduct towards his own 
people and the British Government invests him with an 
incomparably larger claim upon our regard. If, then, it 
was for the relief of commerce that we lavished money 
and arms on Sher All, how much greatei should be 
our obligation to supply tlie Lord of the Golden Foot 
with the means of enforcing order in Burmah Yet 
we have never spared the latter a cowrie, and any pro- 
posal to help him would move derision both in England 
and in India. ’A quiet Burmah,’ in fact, is not worth 
the lifting of a fingei , while for ' a quiet Afghdnistdn ' 
we move heaven and earth Manifestly it cannot be 
commerce that lends Afghdnistdn such signal prepon- 
derance in our scales Trade, no doubt, was spoken of 
to Sher AH at Ambdld, but liad trade been all we 
wanted, his cries for help would have gone unnoticed 
by us to the end of the chapter ^ What we did for him 

• Omitting no point of which anything could be made, Mr Grant Duff 
also referred to the advantage which a good understanding with the Amfr 
woald give us for checking the raids of die independent mountaineers who 
sepaiate India from Afghdmstdn Cut this is rather an imaginary advan- 
tage The tribes would not like to be caught bctivcen two files, and arc on 
tlieir guard against such a combination , otherwise they caie not a stiaiv for 
die Kabul Government. Sher All himself, who, from a matumoiiial oonncc- 
twawidi one tribe (the Momunds, if I remember nghtly), cxeicises among 
them somesmall influence of ja personal, not a governmental character, paid 
Mwdmg to custom, on entering and on leaving India, to the of tlie 

Kbaibar Pass the usual black-mail for permission to traverse defile 
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was dictated by a veiy dillerent motive That motive) 
notwithstancfing Mr Grant Duff’s inability to believe it, 
seems to have been 'the dream of erecting Sher All 
into a bulwark against Russia ’ By blinking it, we may 
deceive ourselves , we shall impose on nobody else The 
Under-Secretary had been nearer the mark on the pre- 
vious 9th of March, when he had defined our gifts as 'the 
expression of a hope that a strong Government vm aiout 
to be established in a long-distracted country.’ And the 
less premeditated definition ought not to pass into ob- 
livion for there is a distinct note of warning in its sound , 
It reproduces the identical words commonly used to de- 
scribe the intention, with which, to our shame and soirow, 
we once before undertook to interfere in tlie domestic 
dissensions of' the Afghdns It was precisely this idea, 
the idea of ‘ establishing a friendly Power and a strong 
Government in Afghdnistdn,’ ^ that inspired the expedi- 
tion of 1838, and the phrase into which the member for 
Elgin so naturally slipped is a distinct memento of that 
evil time. Tiue, there is a vast difference in the methods 
by which Lord Auckland thirty years ago, and Lord Mayo 
in these days, have respectively proceeded , but the fact 
of their both having sought the same object, dirows a 
startling light on the true bearit^s and ultimate tendency 
of the present Viceroy’s policy.® 

However, it must be admitted that the debate of the 
9th of July had, on the whole, the effect primarily desired 
by Mr Grant Duff and the Ministry. One organ of 

* Kaye's 'Warm AfgliAmst 4 n/vol 1 p 370 

s The object of Lord Auckland's policy was to force back on the Afgh^ns^ 
by means of a British Army, a ruler whom they had ignominiously and finally 
expelled , the object of Lord Mayo's ^vas to hdpthe ruler whom the Afghins 
had themselves finally accepted, to consolidate his power without sending a 
single English soldier into the country W W H 
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public opinion at Moscow (die Sovrmemt Iisvesh) wai tied 
Its readers not to be diverted from mistiust of our actual 
deeds in India by our farcical asset tions of innocence in 
the House of Commons , but Russia, at laigc, was for 
the time mollified and appeased. 

Some approach to a better understanding widi the 
Muscovite Government was day by day giowing^mto a 
political necessity, Foi while our diplomatists had been 
smiling, and our Ministers, like the lady in Hamlet^ 
protesting too much, the local politics of Central Asia had 
kept the bias imparted to their course by British hands 
in India, and were developing events calculated to re- 
awaken and intensify any previous suspicion which Russia 
might have conceived of our designs. The Amir of 
Bokhara, who in the summer of 1868 had been compelled 
to accept terms ^ of peace from General Kaufmann, was 
troubled with a rebellious son, known to the Russians as 
Katti Tura and m India called Abdul Mallik. This 
young prince, with die blessing of all the priesthood, had 
taken the leadership of a quasi-national party in Bo}chara, 
comprising the numerous classes whose patriotism 01 
fanaticism spurned accommodation of any kind with die in- 
vading infidel from Russia The soudi-eastem provinces 
adjoining Afghdnistdn had enthusiastically responded to 
his war-cry , and with the help of die well-known guerilla 
chief, Sddik, operating in the north on the new Russian 
frontier about Samarkand, this modern Absalom had so 
nearly succeeded in deposing his father that, in Novembei 
1868, General Abramoff bad felt constrained to rescue and 
re-establish the Amir by force of arms. Then the piince 

* The tennsveie— cession of the conquered teintory, payment of 80,000/ 
indemnity , protection and liberty of trade for all Russian subjects throughout 
Bokhara , and limitation of import duties on Russian goods to 2I per cent 
advabnHh * 
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had fled, first to Khivd and afterwards to Merv, labouring 
hard, wherever he went, to organise a league of Islam 
against the renegade Amfr and the accursed Russians 
His movements up to this point had mattered nothing to 
British India. But from Merv he came into the Afghdn 
territory of Balkh, and there converted the asylum 
afforded him by our friend, Sher All, into a lever for 
raising rebellion across the Oxus among his compatriots 
and former associates in the Bokhariot territories of 
Shalir-i-sabz, Sherdbdd, and Hissdr Not this only, but, 
for the furtherance of his designs, he falsely used the 
names of Sher All and of the British Government as his 
aiders and abettors It would be superfluous to observe 
that the British Government was totally free from any 
complicity in these intrigues Whether Sher AH was 
equally guiltless is open to doubt The Amir of Bokhara 
had done him injury in the late civil war by siding 
with his rivals, and the present enterprise afforded him a 
fair chance of repaying the Usbeg Darbdr in its own coin. 
Also, perhaps, he may have thought that, although no 
hint legal ding tile conduct expected of him in this affair 
had readied him from his patrons, tlie Enghsh, he could 
not wrongly inteipret their unspoken wishes if he fos- 
tered a project avowedly intended to hamper the Russian 
advance Be tins as it may, the refugee pretender to the 
throne of Bokhara was allowed to have his own way 
while he stayed in Balkh , and when, towards the close 
of die summer, he repaired to Kabul, he was received by 
Sher AH widi every sign of the most distinguished con- 
sideration The menacing shadow thrown by the conjunc- 
tion of these hostile forces across the soudiern border of 
Bokhara filled Amir Muzaffar-ud-dfn with disquietude. 
Looking to his Russian allies again for salvation, the 
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l^sbeg monarch determined to send an embassy all the 
way to St Petersbin^ He placed his foui th and favoui ite 
son, a boy of twelve years, at the head of the mission , 
and he officially avowed to the local Russian commandant 
that his object was to inform the Ak Pddshdli, or White 
Emperor, of the danger in which he stood from the 
English and the Afghins The Invaltde Rime, a 
Government organ, made no secret of the Amh*’s dccia* 
ration. Its semi-official voice proclaimed to all the 
world that Bokhara had appeared befoie the Czai’s 
tribunal to accuse the English of kindling war against 
herself and her Russian protectors Aftei such an an- 
nouncement no one can be surprised to find an impaitial 
witness reporting presently fiom St Peteisburg^ that 

* the ill-will with which England is regarded in Russia is 
slowly but steadily increasing,* and tliat an impi ession is 
spreading in the Russian capital ‘ that the complications 
in Central Asia must lead to a violent collision with the 
ruler of India ‘ ® 

To relieve the morbid state of our relations with the 
Northern Power, the doctors of diplomacy — a profession 
as grudgingly honoured by the British public as that of 
medicine is by healthy youth — ^again came on the stage 
The London conferences between Lord Clarendon and 
Baron deBrunnow had been adjourned without any definite 
conclusion; and so when the happy coincidence arose 
last autumn that Pnnce Gortschakoff, the Russian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and our own Foreign Secretary weie 
both spending their so-called holidays in Germany, the one 
at Wiesbaden and the other at Baden-Baden, what more 

» The St. Peiersbmg correspondent of the ‘Cologne Gazette' 

• * It is fair to add that the same language had been used by the Con- 
tinental Press a score of times before. W W H 
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natural than that the pair should arrange a meeting at an 
equidistant third point, Heidelberg, and there take up tlie 
thread of the unfinished negotiations ? In past years it 
had been England’s constant complaint, that while the 
Czar’s Government at St Petersburg disowned all ideas 
of further territorial aggrandisement m Central Asia, his 
Majesty’s generals on the spot nevertheless proceeded 
unchecked to add conquest to conquest, thereby leaving 
us in helpless perplexity between Russian professions and 
Russian actions Now the tables were turned, and the 
charge of inconsistency pointed against ourselves. Prince 
Gortschakoflf could not get over the wide discrepancy 
between our pacific sentiments in London and our mimical 
doings, real or supposed, at Ambdld and at Kabul Lord 
Clarendon, however, was ready with a remedy There 
happened at the time to be in Europe, on leave, a Bengal 
civil servant, Mr T, D Forsyth, who was understood 
to possess the confidence of the Indian Viceroy in 
respect of Central Asian affairs It was tlierefore pro 
posed and settled between the two high negotiators that 
the discussions begun in London and renewed at Heidel- 
berg should be concluded at St Petersburg, the English 
side being represented at the Russian capital, not by our 
ambassador alone, but by Sir Andrew Buchanan, aided 
by Mr. Forsyth’s Indian experience and knowledge of 
the situation In the meantime the path for our spokes- 
men was cleared for them by the despatch of instructions 
from the Duke of Argyll to Lord Mayo, desiring that 
efforts should be made to induce Sher AH to abstain from 
any such exaggeration of the duties of hospitality as might 
involve Afghanistan in complicity with Abdul Mallik’s 
scheme against the Governments of Bokhara and Russia. 

The St Petersburg conference came off in October. 
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Rightly to understand die circumstances which had to be 
handled, we must remember that the piecfeding twenty 
montlis had wrought a gieat cliange in the position not 
only of Russia and of England towauls Bokhaia and 
Afghdnistdn, but of Bokhara and of Afghdnistdn towaids 
one another Formeily Russia had been at wai with 
Bokhara, and Bokhaia had been vainly seeking assist- 
ance from England against Russia ; England had been 
keeping aloof from any responsibility in Afghdnistdn , 
while between the Amfr of Bokhara and tlie faction 
headed by Az/m Khdn, then dominant in Afghdnistdn, 
a cordial understanding had prevailed. Everydiing was 
now reversed Russia was at peace with Bokhara, 
and Bokhara was said to be clauning protection 
from Russia against the supposed hostility of England 
England was deemed responsible for the conduct of 
Afghdnistdn , while between the Amli of Bokhaia and 
Sher All, the restored ruler of Afghdnistdn, there was 
hatred, malice, and all unchantableness Ovit of tins new 
combination flowed a clear necessity that Russia, on behalf 
of her client, Am/r MuzalTar-ud-dln, and England, on 
behalf of her client, Amfr Sher All, should take steps 
for ensuring a maintenance of the peace between the 
neighbouring kingdoms of Bokhara and Afghdnistdn 
And the first step was to separate die antagonists by a 
definite boundary Wliat quickened our interest m this 
point to the highest d^ree was, that Russia had affirmed, 
and we had accepted, the axiom, that in regard to all 
territory within Bokhanot limits she must hold licisclf 
unfettered to act as she m the future might dunk fit. 
Hence the arguments at St Petersburg revolved piinci- 
^ pally about the question whedier Balkh, the province 
intercepted between the rivei Oxus on the north, and the 
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mountains of Hindu Khdsh on the south, should be 
assigned to Afghdnistdn or to Bokhara Though held for 
a score of years past by the Afghans, it has always been 
a bone of contention between the two states Russia ac- 
cepted the principle we advocated of existing possession, 
recognised the Afghdn tenure of Balkh, and contented 
herself with securing tlie ferries of the Oxus for Bokhara 
With Uus result the negotiations were brought to a final 
close , and nothing, I believe, has since occuried to 
modify the situation. The end obtained by our repre- 
sentatives seems as much as, under the circumstances, 
they could have hoped for, and it may, therefore, be 
considered creditable to them and satisfactory to England 
But obviously it falls far short, I will not say of a settle- 
ment of the Central Asian question, which perhaps lies 
m the limbo of impossibilities, but of the neutralisation of 
Afghinistdn, which except for the intervention of tlie 
Darbdr might have been accomplished for us at tlie 
beginning of the year Further, we must note that 
Russia’s concessions, if concessions tliey can be called, 
are not guaranteed to us by a single stroke of het pen 
The agreement effected was purely conversational Sir 
Andrew Buchanan read aloud to Prince Gortschakoff, 
General Miliutin (Minister for War), and M Strembuk- 
hoff (Chief of the Asiatic Department), the despatch re- 
porting to his own Government the incidents and issue 
of the conference, and his audience assented verbally to 
its general correctness , but this was all The corre- 
sponding despatch which Prince Gortschakoff addressed 
to the Russian ambassador in London, and of which, it 
was hoped, a copy would have been furnished to Loid 
Clarendon, pioved, on receipt by Baron de Brunnow, to 
be of a confidential character, not mtended for communi- 
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cation to the English Government I do not presume — 
indeed, I have not even the wish — to question tlie good 
faith of Russia in this transaction I merely regret, the 
omission of a formality, without which the i^ledges she 
has given are, from a diplomatic point of view, 
incomplete 

Another consideration not to be ovei looked is that 
Russia, while politely deferring to English views 'in re- 
spect of the northern boundary of Afghdnistdn, has not 
carried conciliation to the length of relaxing her aggres- 
sive efforts m other parts of Central Asia nearei to her 
present frontier As for pausing in her southward march, 
she IS rather striding forward witli redoubled speed and 
energy Quite recently she has sent an expedition aci oss 
from the Caucasian to the eastern shoie of the Caspian 
Sea to establish a fort m Krasnovodsk Bay, and from 
thence to construct a caravan road along the ancient bed 
of the Oxus to a convenient point on the modern nvei ; 
and this IS but the prelude to a campaign against Khivd 
in the spring The anexation of Khivd will lead ini- 
ntediately to absorptions of Bokhariot territory highci up 
the Oxus, so that really now we are in a fair way to see 
verified an important event which hasty writers have often 
already anticipated, namely, a Russian occupation of the 
Ute de^pont at Chdrjui. Further eastward, other signs of 
movement are not wanting Against the Afghdn prin- 
cipality of Badakshdn the Khdn of Kokand, Khudd Ydr 
Khdn, who is a mere Russian cat’s-paw, is said to have been 
making hostile demonstrations at Koldb : and in Eastern 
Turkistdn, unless the Atdhk Ghdzf speedily throws 
open to Russian trade his own markets and the old com- 
,mercial communication with China, die independence of 
his state is threatened with summary extinction. Gene- 
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rally, Russia’s policy at the present tune ajspears animated 
by a resentful determination to meet our recent activity 
by increased activity of her own. She has entered with 
a will upon measures of aggression which, except for our 
step forward, she might have indefinitely postponed. Far 
from retarding, we have positively accelerated, the ap- 
pearance of tile Cossacks at Chdrjui. 

Having now tried to show that in India, m Persia, 
and above all in Europe, the consequences of the change 
in our Central Asian plans from quiescence to action 
are evil, my readers might expect to find some compen- 
sation for these diplomatic difficulties in an ameliorated 
condition of Afghdnistdn Surely the year cannot have 
terminated without ‘ a strong Government,’ or at least its 
stable foundations, having been built among the Afghdns. 
By this time surely Sher AH must have done much to 
consolidate his power , and so die success of our protigi 
shall supply the amends owed us by fate. Yet, what 
are the facts ? ‘ All, I fear, in an opposite direction The 
official version of late events in Afghdnistdn is that Sher 
AH, penetrated with admiration for the British institutions 
he saw at work in India, and impelled by a laudable 
desire to communicate similar benefits to his own countiy- 
men, has been occupied, since his return to Kabul, with 
introducing reforms m the administration of the kmgdom , 
but to me he seems to have prosecuted this task with 
rather more vigour than caution The Anglo-Indian 
press, committed as it universally is to approval of Lord 

^ Mr Wyilic unfortunately wrote this^ and died, before the 'facts’ were 
known to him The refarms in tlie Afghdn administration which immediately 
followed'our Anal recognition of Sher All are mentioned on next page , but 
(lie dve years of comparative rest in Afghimatin which resulted from the 
AmbdldDarbdr could not have been anticipated m December 1869, when tins ^ 
paper was written W W H 
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Mayo’s Cential Asian policy, has gladly endorsed the 
official story, and through the veil of tha consentient 
approbation the real state of the case has been diffi- 
cult to discern. To my view theie is one point only 
by which Sher All’s piospects have been advanced 
since last spring , and that he has obtained more, as the 
saying goes, by good luck dian good management Death 
has done him the inestimable service of talcing aw^xy the 
ex-Amlr, Azlm Kh4n. Sher All’s histoiy, whatever 
may be its future course, will never contain a more con- 
spicuous landmaik than that which recoids tlie removal 
from his path of his most formidable rival, Azlm KhAn 
In other respects the Amir has, in my opinion, lost 
ground His ‘refoims’ must be viewed in connection 
neither with English models nor with any standaid of 
Utopian perfection, but with the customs of the countiy 
he practically had in hand. The two branches of ad- 
ministration on which he set to work were the levcnue 
and the army. Hitherto AfghAnistdn had been parcelicd 
out among governors, each of whom received and used 
the taxes of his province after his own fashion, and re- 
mitted to the central authority only so much balance as 
he thought it unsafe to withhold. Similarly the aimy 
had been nothing more than an assemblage of the contin- 
gents which, on sound of war, the heads of tlxe various 
clans severally brought to the royal camp These federal 

and feudal arrangements Sher AH endeavoured to re- 
place by a system of monarchical centralisation. He 
wanted a standing army of his own , and, still more, he 
wanted local treasuries of his own, so that tlxe taxes 
might reach him entire, and tlie emoluments of the pio- 
vincial governors lake the foim of fixed salaries In fact 
'he renexved, on a scale amplified m proportion to the 
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increase of strength accruing to him from English money 
and English weapons, tlie self-same scheme for exalting 
the kingly power at the expense of the nobility, his in- 
dulgence m which, soon after the commencement of his 
reign, had been a principal cause of his deposition Of 
all the unpopular measures among which his former go- 
vernment had suffered shipwreck, not one had damaged 
him so much as his attempt to commute the fiefs of the 
aristocracy into cash allowances. He now recurred to it, 
having, like the Bourbons of the Restoration, learned 
nothing by adversity, and forgotten nothing As a 
natural result, conspiracies weie secretly hatched, or his 
authority openly defied, all over the kingdom Two of 
his nephews, who had been detected in a plot at Kabul, 
he deported into India, wheie the British Government 
obligingly undertook for him the gaoler-like duty of 
detaining them under surveillance But the Amir’s 
greatest difficulty lay northwards, in Balkh His re- 
covery of that unruly province in the spring, when Azfm 
Khdn’s son, Ishakh Khdn, withdrew from it into Bokhara, 
had never been confirmed by vigorous treatment Day 
after day he was said to intend sending troops to restore 
order, but nothing came of all the lalk, His procrastination 
was intertwined with another folly equally dangerous, of 
which mention has been already made He was harbour- 
ing and highly honouring a rebellious Csbeg prince, 
Abdul Malhk, who aspired to dethrone the Amfr of 
Bokhara, at the very time when a rebellious Barukzai 
prince, Ishakh Khdn, who aspired to do the same by him 
in Afghinistdn, was a refugee at Bokhara, ready and long- 
ing to be used by the Bokhariot Darbdr as an instru- 
ment of reprisal upon the Afghdn Darbdr The Amfr 
of Bokhara clutched the opportunity, and put at Ishakh 
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Khdn's disposal every facility for organising a fresh ex- 
pedition into Afghdnistin It is even alleged that the 
undertaking was encouraged, if not actively assisted, by 
the Russian general at Samarkand This may or may 
not be true it is not unlikely , and, if true, it is an im- 
mediate realisation of Sir Chailes Wingfield’s piophecy 
m the House of Commons that intervention in Afghdn 
affairs would for England be equivalent to entering on 
a game of intrigue and counter intrigue with Russia 
Ishakh Khdn recrossed the Oxus in August last Cor- 
dially welcomed by the local chiefs, and witliout any 
opposition from the royal troops, he repossessed himself 
of Balkh To tliis hour he remains in undisputed 
occupation of the province Indeed it appears an ooen 
question whether, when the disappearance of the winter’s 
snows (1870) renders military operations again practicable, 
the Amir Sher AM will win back the lost jewel of Balkh 
to his crown, or whether Ishakh Khin will add the re- 
mainder of Afghdnistdn to his present conquest Sup- 
posing the latter contingency came leally to pass, and 
that the avenging son of the man whdm we helped to 
destroy in 1868-9 should emerge as ruler of all the 
Afghdns in 1870, where then would be the English 
ascendancy m Kabul politics for which We have sacrificed 
so much ? In suggesting this awkwaid question I may 
be suspected of prejudice. I anticipate the charge by 
soliciting refeience to the facts confessed by the most able 
organ of the pohcy I unpugn A correspondent of the 
Friend of Indta^ vouched for by the editor as ‘ a careful 
observer, who knows the country well, and had some con- 
versation with the Amir on his late visit to India,* 

, employed the following language, on the 26th of October 
last, to describe the condition of Afghdnistdn — 
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‘ So far as I can judge from the accounts brought me fiom 
Kabul, there Seems good reason for believing that the Atnfr is 
ruining his own cause He has money, but he does not pay his 
troops One of his regiments has been destroyed to a man, and 
in Balkh, Ishakh Khdn, son of Azhn Khin, is gaming ground, 
and IS well supplied with money — some say from Samarkand 
If so, it tells a tale At Kandahar there is arising, and a Sardclr’ 
(chief) 'has collected a lakh’ (100,000) ‘of well-armed ruffians, 
who will probably give the Amfr much trouble Already they 
have taken some guns from him, and disposed of the few troops 
sent against them. There is a storm brewing, and many re- 
spectable natives seem to think it not at all improbable that 
Sher Alf, if he escapes with his hfe, will soon seek a refuge in 
our territory Uslum Khin is about the only faithful Sarddr 
left him, and he begs the Amfr to pay the troops, and send 
him to the seat of war It is a pity he has not sense enough 
to pay his soldiers Even his friends think bis reason is failing, 
or he would not so foolishly persist in alienating his people I 
sincerely hope he will maintain his position, and govern the 
country wisely ; but, if native infoimation is worth anything, 
misfortune is not far off, and that entiiely through his own fault 

The same journal, in its issues of the 2nd and 23rd of 
November, admits that Ishakh Khdn is complete mastei 
of Balkh , diat the rebellion at Kandahar, mentioned in 
the above extract, has spread to the neighbourhood of 
Ghuznee, where it has been strengthened by defections 
from the Amir’s forces , and that through all Afghdnis- 
tdn a restless and insurrectionary spirit is abioad ^ 

To look at the subject fiom another point of 
view Is tlie contact of Russia with the north-west 
frontier of India a thing to be desired or deprecated ? 
^^the welfare of Central Asia is to be considered, 
P|\cannot deny that Russian ordei in place of tJsbeg 
or ^fghdn anarchy, and that Christian tolerance in place 

V ^ conjectures turned out to be without foundation Shcr All’s power 

hdfe more stable every year since the definitive recognition of him by** 
Lord Mayo in ,i&69 W W H 
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of Muslim bigotry, would be supreme benefits to that un- 
happy legion But what is Central Asia to*us, what are 
we to Central Asia? The general cause of humanity, 
if I may hazard a guess at * the painful iiddle of this 
world,’ seems to be best served by each nation mind- 
ing its own business It is the business of England to 
civilise India up to a point when the natives can be 
left to govern themselves. Were we to be inteifupted 
in this mission, and forced to quit the country befoie 
our time, the result in India — to say nothing of the 
shock to England, and, through England, to the in- 
habited world — would be, under any ciicumstances, long 
years of war, confusion, and misery, such as befell the 
denizens of our own island on the departure of the 
Romans We, in our turn, might become recipients 
of the patlietic appeal, ‘The barbarians drive us into 
the sea, and the sea drives us back on the bar- 
barians' I believe that we shall be traitors both to 
ourselves and to the peoples committed to our chaige if 
we regard the progress of Asiatic Russia from any other 
point of view tlian the security and benefit of our own 
empue In this relation, and m this only, should the 

* Central Asian Question,' as it is called, have any 
meaning for England ^ So regarded, tlie advent of a 
great European Power to our close neighbourhood, oc- 
cupying tlie historic path by which all the various con- 
querors of India, except ourselves, have advanced, and 
summoning to her standard all the warlike clansmen of 

* Well said Sir Stafford Northcote, in the House of Commons on July 9 — 

* When he heard that the House was asked to discuss the policy of England 
in Central AsiSi he was tempted to say that the only answer ivc coulcl give 
uas, that England had no policy in Central Asia In point of fact, we ought 
not to haie a Central Asian policy It ouglit to be an Indian policy We 
henri enough on our hands with the management of our own interests ' 
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the Afghdft hills, who look on Hindustdn as their natui'al 
prey, must assuredly prove a grave inconvenience. I put 
aside the contingency of a Russian invasion The public 
discussion (thanks to Sir Henry Rawlinson) of our dimly 
apprehended perils has had the good effect of demonstra- 
ting that Russia, neither at present nor for many years to 
come, can command the means to attempt an open attack. 
The practical danger consists m the encouragement to 
insurrection which her proximity will supply to all our 
discontented subjects in India. These in proportion to 
the two hundred millions of population are marvellously 
few, but in proportion to our garrison of sixty thousand 
soldiers unpleasantly numerous , even while out peace 
with Russia continues unbroken, they may keep us in 
perpetual fidget, and in case of war the necessity for 
watching them may cripple our power for operations in 
Euiope. On the other hand, it is asserted that if we 
have disaffection in India, Russia has the same in 
Turkistdn , that the nearer she comes to us the greater 
will be her embarrassments , and that if she foments 
troubles within qpr borders we can retaliate by doing the 
like within heis. This no doubt is true , but in such a 
game we should be risking gold against her copper , we 
have infinitely more at stake in India than she has in 
Turkistdn, and by the loss of a single trick we should 
be hit harder than she would be by the loss of a hundred. 
As for commercial considerations, it is Russia’s declared 
object to secure a monopoly of the Central Asian trade 
by iigidly excluding the superior and cheaper manufactures 
of England , markets, therefore, which at present under 
the indigenous nilers aie open to us, will be hopelessly 
closed as soon as they pass within the Russian pale. 
Only in one respect can I conceive any good accruing^ 
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to us from further enlargfetnents of the Russian boundary' 
they operate as a heavy blow and great diStouragement 
to the cause of Islam, not only at the scene of their occur- 
rence, but throughout Asia generally; and, as Muhamma- 
dan fanaticism is the main source of our intestine dangeis 
in India, they, to some extent, serve to damp the designs 
of our domestic enemies. But, on the whole, our interests 
decidedly demand that India should be separated* from 
Russia for as long a time and by as wide a territorial gap 
as possible 

Now, the question is, What can we do eitlier to 
prevent the meeting of the two empires, or, if that be 
impossible, to render their collision innocuous ? 

Several authorities have proposed that we should lay 
y/a plain statement of our difficulties before Russia, and 
obtain a written guarantee from her never to overstep a 
certain line of limitation. The, distinguished President 
of the Geographical Society has on more than one occa- 
sion announced his confidence in the Czar’s intention to 
leave Afghdmstdn untouched. But for myself I can 
give only a quahfied adhesion to this •belief Bokhara 
is intimately connected with Afghdnistdn, and Russia, 
who IS now viitual mistress of Bokliara, hardly has 
the power, tliough she may have the wish, to refrain 
from contact with men and things south of the Oxus. 
Omitting, as unproved, the support that Isliakh Khdn’s 
invasion of Balkh is said to have obtained fiom the 
Russian authorities at Samarkand, we know that General 
Kaufmann two years ago took into pay a laige body of 
Afghdn soldiers, and that their commandant, who is a 
prince of the royal Barukzai house, now holds an official 
position at St. Petersbuig These facts are incompatible 
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With Utter isolation from Afghdn politics. Indeed, I cannot 
suppress a doubt whether, when Russian troops hold the 
ferry of the Oxus leading into Balkh, it will be possible 
for them long to observe the limit which, under Sir A. 
Buchanan’s negotiations, has just been established for 
parting Bokhara from Afghdnistin. A river is noto- 
riously a bad frontiei , incursions from Balkh will pio- 
voke* the Russians to cross in pursuit of the offenders ; 
and ultimately tlie Usbeg nationality of the inhabitants 
will afford an argument for their incorporation into the 
same empire with Bokhara The imperial boundary 
cannot, I believe, stop at the Oxus , there is more like- 
lihood of Its pausing at the nortliern foot of the Hindu 
Khdsh mountains Local complications of this kind are 
almost beyond the Czar's control ; and, without a proper 
allowance for the effect they are certain to exercise, his 
Majesty’s intentions are liable to be misread Besides, 
we must bear in inind that diplomacy between the Courts 
of St James’s and St, Petersburg has been already tried, 
and has not done much for us. To cap all, it seems 
unworthy of our ancient nation that Englishmen should 
Cl ingingly approach any Power on earth widi a confession 
of fear and an entreaty for forbearance. Our dignity 
demands, as our strength warrants, that we should look 
to ourselves for our own protection 

The independent courses open to our option are of 
two kinds, those which lie beyond, and those which are 
contained within, the British frontier. Bright with the 
attractive glitter of foreign enterprise, the former line has 
always commanded the larger share of popular favour. 
Its characteristic principle is the interposition between 
India and Russia of Governments friendly to ourselves 

•M 2 * 
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and capable of withstanding our northern rivals. Thirty 
years ago we pursued this idea so far as tb enter on a 
military occupation of Afghdnistdn, and to assume a large 
share in its civil administration Some say that the expei i- 
ment, though it then ended in ruin, ought to be repeated 
with the omission of old blunders and the addition of 
new precautions My own belief is that, even though tlie 
strategic advantages of a renewed march to Kandahai 
and Herat were clearer than they are, their cost of 
three and a half milUons sterling pei annum is more 
than India can furnish The scheme, however, is too 
latge for discussion in this place. Moreover, its advo- 
cates speak of it rather as a measure of future expediency 
than of immediate necessity We may pass on, therefore, 
m a practical spirit to die notion now dominant in our 
national policy, of giving Afghdnistdn 'a strong Govern- 
ment,’ not in our own person, but in the person of a 
native ruler subsidised by us That this notion, as 
set to work by Lords Lawrence and Mayo, has 
hitherto produced nothing but disappointment, cannot be 
doubted » 

* But,’ It may be objected, ‘ Sher All has only had a 
ten months’ trial , he may yet become real master of tlie 
country; or, supposing even that he does break down 
altogether, the failure in this case will be no aigument 
against better luck with the better men who will succeed 
him on the Kabul throne; one accident ought not to 
damn a great policy.’ 

I reply, hrsdy, that the artificial erection of a ‘ strong 
Government’ on foreign soil must, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, be about as arduous a task as it is pos- 
sible to conceive any nation undertaking ; and, secondly, 
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that in the national character and customs of the Af- 
ghans there are inherent defects which reduce our 
attempt to a complete impossibility The Afghdn nation is 
All Aggregate of separate clans, republican in their internal 
organisation. Their common saying is that'* all Afghans 
are equal.* The authority which die Amir, the head of 
the principal clan, nominally exercises over them|]all com- 
prises, at best, little more than a right to levy a fixed 
proportion of troops and money fiom each for the'common 
defence Governments and sovereigns aie changed with 
inconceivable rapidity ^ 

‘He who possesses a little money, and can scatter it amongst 
the crowd, will soon have a sufficient number of partisans to 
assist in raising him to powei , and, tliough this power is hcre- 
ditaiy in Afghdnistsln, the regular succession to the throne is by 
no means liked, and is the most uncertain tiling possible The 
legitimate heir is always obliged to submit the question of 
sovereignty to an election and the chances of war . . In 
Afghdnistdn everything that succeeds is legitimate, and in this 
way success favours the greatest rascal , his crimes or his virtues 
aie of little importance to the people If he pays well he is their 
idol , but let his purse get empty, let a reverse of fortune over- 
talce him, he at once becomes an object of contempt and 
aversion, and is obliged either to expatriate himself, or retire 
into a greater obscuiity than that from which he sprung’* 

The Sarddrs, or chiefs of dans, are all sovereigns 
within their respective domains Jealous, turbulent, and 
ambitious, they are always impatient to see their prince 

1 The AmMl*! DerbAr took place at the cad of March 1869 , Mr Wyllie's 
latest information hen he wrote this as an Indian newspaper dated the joth 
of N ovember 1 869 Had he lived a few years, or even months, longer, lie would 
have seen his apprehensions for the stability of the Ainfr's pol^cr removed 

W W, H 

» Fernei^s ^ History of the Afghans,' p 304 
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replaced by another from whom they expect greater 
advantages. ' They will sell dieir services to the highest 
bidder , it is indifferent to tliem whether then friend of 
to-day is their enemy to-morrow, or whether tliey have to 
take arms against tlieii relations or not ’ ‘ Anything for 
money’ Is their maxim The common people follow the 
example of their chiefs. 

*7 

'They Will desert one party and attach themselves to another, 
without feeling any compunction or incurring the least disgrace 
They always welcome, and with enthusiasm, the arrival of a new 
sovereign , but a reign too long, or a peace too prolonged with 
their neighbours, is to them insupportable , and when no oppor- 
tunity presents itself of getting rid of their over-excitement on 
their foes without, tliey make war upon one another ’ 

This description is mostly taken from Ferrier, but 
Mountstuart Elphinstone says much the same thing, and 
supplies, m addition, the following anecdote — 

' I once,' he states, ' strongly urged to a very intelligent old 
man of the tribe of Miy&nkhail, the superiority of a quiet and 
secure life, under a powerful monarch, to the discoid, the alaitns, 
and the bloodshed which they owed to theis present system. 
The old man replied with great waimth, and thus concluded an 
indignant harangue against arbitrary power 'We arc content 
with discord, we are content with alarms, we aic content with 
bloodshed, but we never will be content witli a master'^ 

What is to be done with a nation of this sort ? We 
cannot make the Ethiopian change his skin, or the 
leopard his spots A war of succession, such as Sher 
AM has just gone through, is not the exception, but the 
rule, in Afghdnistdn. His four predecessors spent their 


» Elphiiutonc^s ‘ Account of the Kingdom of Kabul,' p j?4. 
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lives in making or meeting insurrections. The normal 
constitution of the country, smce it ceased to be a foot- 
ball between the Shdh of Persia and the Great Mughul of 
Delhi, IS not one strong monarchy, but several weak and 
antagonistic principalities Twice only in Afghdn history 
have the discordant tribes been united under a native 
king of substantial power. And the two soldiers of 
fortilhe who achieved this feat were in their way Napo- 
leons, born rulers of mankind, such as are not found in 
every generation If out of the present turmoil a second 
Ahmad ShAh or a new Dost Muhammad were to come 
to the suiface, and, by establishing his own supremacy, 
restore comparative order to the land, such a Govern- 
ment, born of indigenous matenals and possessing a vital 
piinciple of Its own, might perhaps be susceptible of some 
confirmation at our hands But even then the hold which 


an outlay of arms and money might procure for us on 
AfghAmstin, would only be co-extensive with the life of 
the individual monaich , when he died we should again 
be adrift in the periodically recurring deluge I will not 
dwell on the moral aspect of the subsidy system, though 
whether we are justified in giving any Government the 
means to coerce its subjects without taking some security 
that our gifts shall not be abused to purposes of oppres- 
sion and cruelty, is a question well meriting attention. 
On strictly political grounds it seems to me that we may, 
at any rate, wait for the avatAr in AfghAnistAn of a hero 
equal to the occasion. Until he appears, oui most elabo- 
rate efforts to keep any ruler going who has not strength 
within himself to keep his legs, must be, to use Mr. 


Bright's phrase, ' sheer tinkeiing.’ 

^AfghAnistAn, however, is not the only kingdom which 
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has attracted attention as a fit locality beyond die British 
frontier for oui operations in search of a breakwater 
against tlie tide of Russian progicss. ' Russia/ says Sir 
Heniy Rawlinson, ‘could never establish herself at 
Herat, and keep up her communications wiUi Asterdbdd, 
without the co-opeiation of Persia , and against that co- 
operation our efforts should be accordingly directed/ I 
have dared to diffei from Sir Henry on many points of 
our Central Asian policy, but, in regard to the value of 
cordial relations with the Shdh’s Government, I gladly 
seize an opportunity for expressing humble concur- 
rence with that great master The administration of 
Persia is not a model organism, it is inferior to that 
of Turkey Still, Persia is a setded, and, so to speak, 
civilised state, having lepresentatives resident at the 
Courts of Europe She presents a tangible and reason- 
able personality to our approaches , and Mi Eastwick is 
amply justified in declaring that time and money spent at 
Teheran would be much more to our purpose than if 
sunk in the chaos of Afghdnistdn. We are too much 
given, especially m India, to disparaging Peisia as 'the 
mere tool of an aggressive Russia’ The late Lord 
Strangford— oh that he were back to guide our counsels I 
— protested against the 'brutal levity of thought’ in- 
volved in this assumption^ Persia deserves no such 
reproach. She is keenly alive to the danger of being 
caught within the snaky folds of her northern neighbour’s 
fascination. Moreover, as she is quite aware of the 
sympathy with which England views her determination 
to shun the fatal embrace, English influence might, and 
ought to be, supreme at Teheran If this is not the case 

^ ' Selected Wntlngs of Viscount Strangford,’ vol ii. p, 274. 
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at present, the fault is our own. There are many ways 
in which we might show an increased regard for Persia. 
Foremost stands the re-transfer to the India Office of 
tlie control over our Mission which is at present exercised 
by the Foreign Office Hear die words of one who, being 
more eminently fitted tlian any otlier man alive to repre- 
sent British interests at Teheran, resigned the post of 
Minister as soon as he found lumself subordinated to the 
Foreign Office — 

' Persian diplomacy is essentially an Eastern question, and 
mainly dependent on considerations of Indian policy . The 
Indian revenues contiibute a sum of 12,000/ per annum toward 
the expenses of tlie Peisian Mission There is no single element, 
indeed, of European diplomacy connected with Persia, except 
the relations of that countty with Turkey , and even these rela- 
tions, refeiring almost exclusively to frontier grievances, come 
more naturally under the jurisdiction of Bagdad or of Erzeroum 
than of Constantinople It may further be questioned whetlier 
the traditions and practice of the Foreign Office, admirably 
adapted as they are to European diplomacy, are fitted to deal 
with the peculiaiities of Eastern chaiacter It may be 
doubtful if the duties of the Teheran Mission, reoiganised as a 
powerful macliine bf Indian defence, could be carried out by an 
ordinary staff of Foreign Office attaches At any rate, it would 
be infinitely better to employ Indian officers, accustomed to the 
> native character, acquainted with tiie language, and who would 
look to Persian and Afghdn service as their caieer m life, instead 
of pining for the luxuries and leisure of Pans and Vienna ’ ‘ 

From my own experience I may add that the inform- 
ation on Peisian and Perso-Afghdn questions, which, 
under present arrangements, the Viceroy of India derives 
from our Minister at Teheran, is not what it ought to be. 

> 'Metnonincluinan the Central Asian Question,' by Majoi -General Sirtj. 

C Rawbnson, K C.B , dated July 20^ 1868. 
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Imperfect information leads to rash and headstrong 
measures ; and until Lord Mayo is put in communication 
with an Indian officer at Teheran — one of that military- 
political school of which Sir Henry Durand and Colonel 
Meade are shining examples — his Excellency will be in a 
false position I believe that Mr Gladstone's sxDeech of 
tlie 9th of July, ill reported in next morning’s papers, 
contained some assurance that the proposed retranSfer of 
the Mission was open to consideration All who have at 
heart our preservation from Central Asian difficulties 
must hope that the ministerial capacity to be convinced 
will, in the coming session, be developed into positive 
acceptance of this uigently needed reform (1869-70) 

Now, withdrawing our gaze from outside movements, 
we have, in conclusion, to see what can be done in the way 
of defence within our own border. All parties, including 
the Government, are agreed that our system of railways^ 
leading to, and skirting along, the north-west frontier o^ 
India must be completed with all speed. Nor will any 
one deny that, as the contentment of the people is the 
cheap defence of nations, we should put fordi all our 
industry and ingenuity m order to reconcile tlie natives, 
as far as possible, to our alien yoke by mild, hrm, and 
sympathetic administration These should be the objects 
with highest claim on our attention. Of subordinate, yet 
very real, desirability is the pioposal that when the 
long-impending redistribution of Indian governments and 
provinces takes place, Sind should be detached from 
the Presidency of Bombay and fused into the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of the Panjdb. As Sir Henry Durand has 
pithily said , — 

' It IS anomalous that on so important a frontier we should 
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be liable to have a different policy advocated In Sind from that 
pursued at Peshawar , still more anomalous that the militaiy 
force on the Lower Indus should be under the Commander-in^ 
Chief at Bombay, whilst the troops on the Upper Indus and Its 
affluents are under the Commander-in-Chief in Bengal One 
Government, one policy, and one command should watch over 
the frontier, from the sea-board to Feshdwar’ * 

I bdieve that the only true bulwarks for India are to 
be found within her own limits. By reconstructing the 
Teheran Mission we may create a useful outwork in 
Persia, but the firmest of alliances with a foreign 
Government can never be of equal value to us with the 
triple line of internal ramparts which we may mise in 
frontier lailways, popular contentment, and uniformity of 
border organisation To take a stirring part in Central 
Asian politics may tickle our national love of adventure, 
but It fills Russia with increased jealousy of our trade, 
and with a lively alarm for the political security of Tur- 
kistdn , that is, it incites the Czar’s generals to accelerated 
aggression, and so precipitates tlie very collision we most 
wish to postpone. . If meddling could bring us any gain, 
we might chance the inconvenience of irritating a great 
military Power , but when the only gam is a distinct loss, 
why should busybodies in India be allowed to compromise 
England's position in the great comity of European 
nations ^ Indian interests themselves demand a system 
of abstention. Russia in Turkistdn is still a weakly 
exotic She has entered on a task which Mons Gn- 
gorieff,® one of her highest Asiatic authorities, rightly 

* Minute in tlie Viceroy’s Counal, dated October 5, 1867 

* Letter to the Editor of the * Moskva,' January 28 (February 9), 1867. 
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describes as novel to her expeiience, governing' tJsbeg 
Muhammadans is decidedly 'a big job,' and what she will 
make of it remains to be seen Dangers anticipated do 
not always come to pass , and time, if we will bvit let it 
work, may spontaneously relieve us of the Cossack cloud 
tliat now overhangs the Indian horizon. Though the 
worst should happen that can happen, oui capacity for 
meeting it is not betteied by close intimacy with Afghdn- 
istdn. The dreadful day may come for another European 
war, in which England and Russia shall be ranged on 
opposite sides, and then we may find die savage independ- 
ence of the Afghdns a weapon of deadly utility ready to 
our hands. But meanwhile, 

Non tall auinlio ncc dcfensonbus istis 

Tempus egct 

We lose nothing by waiting The Afghdns, when 
wanted, are much more likely to answer our call if, as a 
rule, we keep aloof from their internal dissensions, and at 
the right moment appear to pay all parties handsomely, 
than if we identify ourselves widi a, particular faction, 
and in the end approach them with a laigesse diminished 
in proportion to our premature disbursements I trust 
that Sir Chailes Wingfield and Mr Eastwick will not 
allow the next session of Parliament to pass without 
obtaining from the Government a stoppage of Sher 
All's allowance It is imtating to tiiink that at a time 
when the Indian exchequei seems to show a chronic 
deficit^ of two millions, and when reduction of public ex- 

^ Had Mr Wylhe lived anothei month he would have substituted the 
word surplus for deficit— a auridus which till this Famine Year (1874) may be 
rightly described as a chronic ona W W H 
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penditure, combined with the prospect of increased taxa- 
tion, IS spreading discontent throughout the empire, we 
should be spending 120,000/ on what appears to many 
a chimera. The capital of which this sum represents the 
annual interest is three millions sterling , it would defray 
two-thirds of the entire amount required for the con- 
struction of the Peshdwar railway ; and so appropriated it 
might*do real, instead of imaginary, service for our de- 
fence What I pray is that England may yet withdraw 
her hand from Central Asia 
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Our principal information regarding China is d^erived 
from the commercial ports on the eastern sea-boaid, but 
secondary approaches to the Floweiy Kingdom also 
exist through India and Siberia , and the latter routes, 
though little regarded in modern England, deserve some 
attention, for they are the only cliannels of intelligence 
with reference to the western boundaries of the empiie. 
These Indian lines of communication are to be looked 
for not in the direction of Assam, where the advantages 
of geographical propinquity to the Chinese frontier arc 
neutralised by the barbarism of inteijacent tribes and the 
barrier of impassable mountains, but towards Burmah in 
the far south, where the absence of the Himdiayan range 
reduces physical obstacles to a minimum, and towards 
Kdshmlr, in the extreme north, where "the presence of a 
Mahdrdjd, holding his principality in declared dependence 
from the British Crown, affords facilities for political cor- 
respondence. Hence the tidings that reach India ovei- 

^ < Edinburgh Review/ Apnl 1868 

I < Rising of the Dungens or Musalmdn Population in Western China’ 
By 0 K Hems Translated from the Russian Military Journal for August 
1866. 

II ’Journal of the Royal Geographical Society’ Volume the Thirty- 
second Articles 1 and II ^ Notes on the Yang-tsze-Kiang, from Hon-kmv 
to Pmg-shan By Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Andreev Saicl, F R G S , 17th 
Lancersy and Dr Alfred Barton, F R G S London 1862 

HI ’Cathay and the Way Thither’ By Colonel Henry Yule, CB 
London Pnnt<^ for the Halduyt Society 1866 

IV <The Middle Kingdom.’ By S, Wells Williams New York and 
* London 1857. 
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land from China relate almost exclusively to the two 
provinces of Yunnan and Eastern Turkistin; though 
at rare intervals something is hpard also of Thibet and 
Szechuen vt& Nepdl. 

Now the recent intelligence (1868) received through 
Kdshmfr from Eastern Turkisdn is but an echo of 
the rumours which for some time have been current in 
the b^tzaars of Burmah respecting the political condition 
of Yunnan Both in Eastern Turkistdn and in Yunnan 
the yoke of the Pekin Government has been thrown off 
by the native population, and the msui^ents in both cases 
are Muhammadans. The first impulse on hearing of these 
simultaneous outbreaks, the one apparently the counter- 
part of the other, is to wonder whether, in spite of the 
1,500 miles of Thibet, by which they are separated, they 
may, by any possibility, be connected parts of a single 
organised movement. Scarcely has the conjecture been 
started before we receive accounts from St Petersburg, 
indicating that the insurrection in Eastern Turkistin is 
not confined to that locality, but extends over the pro- 
vinces of Kansu, and Shensi and all the intermediate 
country And next we are told that, in the Szechuen 
districts bordering on Thibet, midway between Kansu 
and Yunnan, there has for some years been prevalent 
just such a rebellion as might establish continuity of 
action over the whole of the immense area stretching 
from the Pamir Steppe to the Hoang Ho, from the 
Great Wall to the borders of Annam So, in the end, 
we really have before us grounds to surmise that this 
remote part of the world may at present be the scene of 
a great Muslim revival, and that, under the proselytism 
of scattered knots of enthusiastic Mullahs, millions of 
Chinese and Tartars, recoiling from the cold nihilism of - 
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Buddha to the vivid faith tliat is in Muhammad, must have 
flown to arms in a spiiit of fiery fanaticism, directed 
pnmarily against their own Govcinmcnt, but leady to 
blaze out in any direction where infidels are to be exter- 
minated, If facts could be found to veiify such a tlieoiy, 
It would be impossible to assign any limits to the grave 
political consequences that might be apprehended for 
Asia generally and China in particulai. It therefoie be- 
comes a matter of some importance to ascertain what the 
condition of Western China actually is , and with this 
view we now propose to lay before the public such inform- 
ation on the subject as we have with difficulty succeeded 
in collecting 

Of the eighteen provinces into which China Proper is 
divided, Yunnan lies furthest to tlie south-west It is a 
mountainous country, rich m mineral products, and, up to 
the date of the recent outbreak, it formed tlie channel for 
an overland traffic with Burinah of considerable value 
From very early times there has been a laige Muhamma- 
dan element m the population Marco Polo, whose book 
was written in 1295, describes the ijihabitaiits of the 
principal city as a mixed assemblage of ' idolaters, Nes- 
torian Christians, and Saracens or Mahometans ' And 
Rashid-ud-dfn, who was Vazir of the Persian Em- 
pire at the beginning of tlie fourteenth centuiy, says 
roundly, in his Histoiical Encyclopedia, that ‘all the 
inhabitants are Muhammadans * Now to what source can 
this ancient leaven of Islam be traced ? Are we to look 
eastwards to the sea, by which the Arabs first enteied 
China on mercantile ventures ? Or in a north-westerly 
direction to the sandy Desert of Gobi, across which 
numbers of roving Muhammadans, beginning from the 
eighth century, have found their way into the upper 
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piovinces of Shensi and Kans.u from Khorasan, Tran- 
soxiana, and Eastern Tuiljstdii^ 

Questioned as to their own oiigin, tlie Musalmdns 
of Yunnan give rathei a fanciful account of themselves 
Once upon a time, they say, theic came a plague of evil 
spa Its on China The sun waxed dim, and the fiuits of 
the caith ceased Ihcn the Empeior dreamed a dieam, 
and, behold, there appealed unto him a man, clothed as 
an Arab, but fiiendly withal and of a cheeiful countenance 
And the Emperor told his dream to the magicians, and 
they said It is a sign unto tliee to seek salvation from 
Arabia, that oui land may be quit of the evil spiiits that 
plague It And the Emperor heaikencd unto the woid 
of the magicians, and sentfoUh messengcis to the Piophct 
Muhammad, saying, Giant me, I piay thee, some of thy 
followers And Muhammad granted unto him thi ce Inm- 
dicd and three score men And it came to pass that 
the evil spirits fled away befoie the face of the thicc 
hundied and thiee score Arabs, and the land had icst 
Then the Empeior honoured tliese holj' men, and gave 
them ground close to his loyal city, wheieon to dwell , 
and they grew and multiplied exceedingly But it came 
to pass that the Empeior died, and another Empeior 
arose, who knew them not And ho feared lest, when 
wai might fall out, they should join his enemies Where- 
fore, having taken counsel with himself, he broke up then 
dwelling-places near his roj^al city, scattei od then families, 
and sent them, in separate bands, to dwell on the utmost 
confines of his empire 

Divested of its mythical tiappmgs, tins stoiy does not 
essentially differ fioni the more sober nariative supplied 
by the oi thodox Chinese According to the latter vei sion, 
a great rebellion biokc out in China about a thousand^ 

N 
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yeais ago The Empeioi, being leducecl to gieat sliaits, 
sought assistance from ‘a^ ceitain king named Rd^f 
or Khdzi, who luled ovci the countues to the west of 
China ’ He thus oblained the services of a Muhammadan 
contingent, 10,000 strong ; and, with its aid, he succeeded 
in quelling the rebellion. Then aiose the difficulty how 
to dispose of auxiliaries whose military prowess was no 
longer necessary to the empne, and who, for their“pait, 
had lost all desire to letuin to their own country, in con- 
sequence of their reputation among the true believers at 
home having become compromised by their long contact 
with the swine’s flesh and other abominations of remote 
paganism In tlie end, the Emperor despatched them to 
colonise the frontiei province of Yunnan, as permanent 
subjects of China 

The general coincidence of these two accounts aflbids 
a presumption that they rest on some basis of substantial 
truth Moreover, they harmonise with the Chinese cus- 
tom of deporting a suspected tribe en masse from one end 
of the empire to another, and also with the historical fact 
that applications for military assistance actually weie 
made to the Abbaside Kliahfds by two successive Em- 
perors of China, Sutsung in 757 and Tetsimg m 787 
Indeed, it is worth while to compare the passage which, 
m Colonel Yule’s learned work on ‘Cathay,’ is devoted 
to the incident of 757 Colonel Yule says (p Ixxm ) 
‘When the Emperor Sutsung was hard pressed by a 
powerful icbel, he leceived an embassy from the Khalifd 
Abu Jafar ul Mansur accompanied by auxiliary tioops 
. Ouigour and other western troops also joined the 

• Tins quot-ition, as indeed most of our infonnation regarding the Yunnan 
rcbcUion, 15 taken from a memorandum h/ the Chief Commissioner of 
-Bntish Uurmah, the mitcrials for n Inch were supplied by Ciptum SUden, 
the llruish agent accredited to the Court of iho King of Ava at Mandalay 
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Einperoi’s standard, and the rebel was completely de- 
feated in the immediate nciglibouihoocl of Singanfii 
These auxtliaties seem to have been found very un- 
manageable the eastern capital, Loyang, was pillaged 
by them , and, as we have scen,^ one account ascribes to 
them, on their way to embark for the west, the sack of 
Canton which occurred at this time * 

May It not then be possible that the modem Muham- 
madans of Yunnan are in truth descendants of some 
remnant of the contingent supplied to Sutsung by the 
founder of Bagdad — some band so warworn that they 
had no heart to accompany the bulk of theii comrades 
through the perils of the icturn voyage from Canton to 
tlie Pei Sian Gulf, and prefeired to lemain m peace on 
the alien shore ^ However this may be, the general 
drift of both the accounts above given indicates the 
eastern sea instead of the nortliem dcseit as the dooi 
by which the Muhammadans of Yunnan entcied China 
Another circumstance testifying to the same effect is that 
they piide themselves on their Atab origin, and that the 
more learned among them cultivate Aiabic not merely as 
tlie language of their formal pmyers, but as a medium 
of polite communication Now the most eastern point 
which the tide of Saracen invasion ever 1 cached was 
Kashgar m Eastern Turkistdn, and the Muhammadans 
of Northern China aie not of Amb, but of Ti'uki 
descent Therefoie, supposing die Yunnan Alusalmans 
to be justified in their boast, the hj^iothesis that they 
reached their piesent seats by pei eolation from the north 

^ The previous pas:>iigc to which Colonel Yule refers will be found at pigc 
lx\x of his 'Cathiy' 'flic Aribsat an early date of Islam^if not befoie, had 
cstablislied a factory at Canton, and tlictr numbers at that port were so gicat 
by the middle of the eighth century lint in 758 they weie strong enough to 
attack and pillage the city, to which they set lire and then fled to then ships ’ 

N 2 
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through the intermediate pi ovince of S/echiieii, ceases to 
be tenable,^ and, as a fuither consequence, it must be 
admitted that the tic, if theie be any, connecting the 
insurgents m Yunnan with then co-iehgionists, who have 
also taken up arms in Eastern TurkistAn, cannot be one 
of a common nationality 

The Musalmdns of Yunnan, though they speak of 
themselves simply as Muslims, are known by a diflerent 
designation to both die Chinese and the Buimese The 
latter called them Pantlutys, the former are said to call 
them Qmyn The word ' Panthay ’ is meiely a coiruption 
of ‘ Pithi,’ by which name all followeis of the Piophet 
are distinguished m Burmah , and ‘ Quays ’ may possibly 
be identical with * Hoai-Hoai,’ the generic title applied 
to all Muhammadans in China , for such a clistoition is not 
greatei than might be expected from die phonetic spelling 
by Avliich an Anglo-Indian officer would endeavoui to 
reproduce on paper Chinese syllables reaching his car 
fiom Burmaii lips 

The Panthays belong to the Sunni sect of the Mu- 
hammadans In physical aspect they aie fan, tall, and 
stiongly built The fashion foi their dress is, for the 
most part, Chinese, ‘ though many of them cut their hair 
to a ceitam length, and allow it to fall back on the nape 
of the neck , they also wear in many instances a distinctive 
turban, of moie ample foim than in use among the 

' Not less untcn'iblc appeals to be the Ihcorj that they may Inve filtered 
into China fromBcngil thiough Burranh Tlie Muhammadan conquest of 
Bengal took place in 1203, and the interval of seventy or eighty 5 ears fioin 
that date up to the time uhen Yunnan fell undci Marco Polo’s observation 
cannotj m the absence of any specnl exphnation, be accepted as sufhcicnt 
to account for a large Muhammadan colony having taken fiim root m lands 
so fn removed from the supposed mother country 

“ There ate more Chinese Muhammadans than is commonly supposed 
ThiiS| the butchers m Pekin arc said to be all MushmSi though their ortho- 
iloxy may have sutfered by long rcsidcnrc amongst a pork»eating people 
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Chinese ’ In eharacter they aie desenbed as indiistnoiis 
and enterprising Their annals, during the thousand 
years of thou subjection to Chinese authority, seem a 
perfect blank , it may be inferred therefore that they 
enjoyed a fair measure of tranquillity and material com- 
fort They certainly managed to preserve their own 
social usages intact , nor was any obstacle offered to 
the erection of mosques and the public pi actice of their 
religious observances , even then political status appears 
to have been little, if at all, mfciioi to that of the autoc- 
thonous population The cause of the disaffection which 
latterly spread among them was, so far as can be ascei- 
tained, nothing moie complex than tire cxtoition and 
oppression of the individual officers entrusted by the 
Pekin Government with the admmistiation of the pio- 
vince It IS possible tliat the foicign extraction and 
peculiar religion of the Panthays may have attracted 
towards them the jealousy and cruelty of the local 
Goveinment in an extraordinary degiee, or it maybe 
that men with Arab blood m their veins were not to be 
trampled on wfth the same impunity as Chinese, to 
the manner boin The paralysis of the central power 
induced by the Taeping rebellion in Eastern China, 
offered the Panthays just such an oppoi tunity as is of 
Itself a motive to action , and in 1855 their pent up 
indignation at last exploded, with a vehemence which 
cairied everything bcfoie it Colonel Fytchc dcsciibcs 
the occuireiice as follows — 

'The Lusunphu silvei mines of Yunnan ^\cic worked by 
Panthays undci the superintendence of Chinese ofliceis On a 
ceitain day a dispute arose at the mines, and the mincts, c\as- 
perated by unjust treatment, had recourse to foicc, and niiiideicd 
every Chinese officer they could find The revolt of the miners 
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was at once followed by a gcncial aimed rising of the Panlhays 
tluoughout Yunnan Being inferior in numbci to the Chinese, 
they at first took to tlic woods and mountain fastnesses, fioin 
whence they earned on a fierce guciiUawarfaic Meeting cveiy- 
whcic with success, they wcic soon joined by laige mimbcis of 
the neighboiiiing semi-indepcndcnthiU-tribcs of Sluns, Kakhyciib, 
and others, whereupon they extended their opciations to the 
plains, and laid siege to laige towns. The local Government, 
leceiving no assistance from Pekin, finally succumbed , the 
insurgents became supreme, and a sepaiatc Panthay Goveinmeiit 
was established with its head-quaiters at Tali or Talifu, then 
only a city of sccondaiyimpoitance, but where the Muhammadan 
element had always been very strong Feeble attempts have 
since been made, from time to time, to lecover the lost piovince 
by the despatch of impel lal tioops from the capital , but the 
Chinese Government has nevei been able to make head against 
the Panthays , and the troops sent have generally been lepulsed, 
before tlicy could even penetrate within the Yunnan frontiei ’ 

, , 'Pantliay tradeis' (residing at Mandalay) ‘state that, 

during the past year, an embassy was iccpvcd fiom the Fmpcioi 
of China by which the Impenal Government sued foi a cessation 
of hostilities, and volunteered to cede Yunnan to the Panthays, 
piovided tliey would come to terms and commit no furthei acts 
of aggiession on neighbouring piovmces The offer, it is said, 
was indignantly refused, and the embassy was obliged to ictuin 
to Pekin, without accomplishing its object * * 

In fact Yunnan is now in the twelfth year of its 
independence, and seems likely to mamtam that position. 
The head of the new Muhammadan Government is a 
chief known to the Panthays. as Sulaimdn, and to the 
Chinese as Tuwmtsen He has had himself formally 
installed on a divan, weais the imperial yellow,^ and in 

> A proclaimtion fiom the new SultKn of Yimn'ui (too long to be offered 
toonr Tcadeis m tTinsHtion), has tccenlly been circulated at Lbassa, with 1 
view of attracting to his camp Muhammidm 1 cci uits from Thiliet Prefaced 
by a quotatioa from the Kurin, it announces, In tones of Oncntal hyperbole, 
the ovenheow of the polytheistic Chinese, and the truimphnnt erection of a 
kingdom of true believers, uudci a Siiltin uisc, just, and generous, whose 
jninistcrs and chiefs are ‘ as single hearted as Abu JJakr,’ and as ‘ bold as 
Alf ' It IS pervaded throughout by a cant of religious motives and divine 
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all other respects displays the insignia of supreme power 
He IS assisted by four military and foui civil ministers, 
of whom the one hig’hest in rank is stationed at Momein, 
a large town close to the Shan fiontier, west of Yunnan 
The form of administration, except that it pai takes of a 
more military character, is the same as pieviously obtained 
under the Chinese Taxation is extremely light, being 
restricted apparently to a moderate assessment on land 
Among the immediate results of this revolution the 
one that chiefly concerns British interests is the ex- 
tinction of the overland trade between Burmali and 
China The value of this tiaffic stood in 1854 at half a 
million sterling, and, as an indication of the distant 
sources from which the Chinese imports into Burmah 
were gathered, it may be mentioned that Russian broad 
cloth used to be procurable at Mandalay, winch had 
found Its way through Siberia and Pekin Caiavans of 
enterprising Chinese, among whom the Pantliays were 
always conspicuous, came, in tliose days, to Bhamo on tlie 
Irraw’addy river, bunging silk and bullion to barter with 
the Burmese foi’ cotton, jade, and amber But all this 
abruptly ceased with the secession of Yunnan from the 
Chinese Empire The province that so long had vibrated 
with the flow and leflux of a lively commerce at once 
became a non-conductor , the trader found his short-cut 
closed At present such small interchange of commo- 
dities as still survives between Talifu and Bhamo merely 
represents the pioduce and requirements of Yunnan 
alone, isolated from the rest of China, This is a fact 

favolu, such as could not be siupassed c\en in a despatch from the Wahl- 
bi Court of Nejed This veiy curious document is written in lemaikably 
good Arabic Foi the copy m our possession wq arc indebted to Colonel G 
Kamsayj die Biitish I^esident m who obtained it from the Ni^lcse 

Envoy, stationed at Lhassn 
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which might be commended to the notice of the mei chants 
of Manchester and Rangoon, who clamour for a railway 
fiom the latter place to the Yunnan frontici Hitheito 
they have made light of every obstacle to the project 
The spaiscness of tlie population in Biitish Burmah, 
which would necessitate the impoitation of foreign labour, 
and consequently cause not only enormous expense to 
the State, but serious mortality amongst the labourers , 
the distracted condition of Ava, passing fiom one insur- 
lection into another, and infested by gangs of oiganised 
banditti , the mountainous nature of the country between 
Ava and Yunnan, and the lawless chaiactei of the Shan 
tribes that inhabit it — all these are regarded by the agi- 
tatois in question as matters of detail which Anglo-Saxon 
perseverance would leadily dispose of But they seem 
totally ignorant that even if die impossibility for which 
they cry were granted them, and they were actually landed 
on the platform of a terminus at Talifu, they would still 
be as far removed as ever from the coveted prize of a 
trade with China diiect from the Bay of Bengal Their 
onlycustomeis would be our mteiesting,*but impecunious 
and hot-headed, friends, the Panthays ^ 


’ Two separale piojccts have been stuted for csliblishjng t mercantile 
connexion with Yunnjin one, tint refened to in the text^for a. railwiy diicct 
from Kangooii Gast^^Tlds to the nearest point in China , the othcr^ for %itei- 
carnage up the Irrawaddy northwards to lihamo, combmctl with a revival of 
the old ciravan traffic on by land from that point Of these two schemes 
the J!ist has now been definitely abandoned, though not befoie the Indian 
Government was constrained to go through the farce of a ^picluninary 
survey' of the route The disconliiiuancc of the survey has been regretted 
by one officer of great local experience, on the gi ouiul that it might bav c 
furnished a useful pretc\t for ascertaining wint, if nnj, Ins been the poll- 
ticaV action among the Shan tubes of Ihe piity of French explorers, who last 
> ear (1867) made their way fiom Saigon up the Cambodi 1 1 n ci as f ir as 2 1° N 
lat , but, Yith all deference to the eminent authority in question, we hesitate 
to beheve that Knghsh mteiests in that direction can have aught to appie- 
nend from the excursions, however adventurous, which may be made m their 
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From Yunnan we now pass northwards to the Jarge 
and well-watered province of Szechuen, which has Thibet 
for Its western boundary The inhabitants of Szechuen 
are a mixed community , the Chinese of the plains and 
along the banks of that ‘ silent highway,’ the Yang-tsze- 
Kiang, being peaceable, inoffensive, and loyal, while the 
Maoutse towards the soutli aic wild mountaineeis, who 
have never been under any effectual control from the 
Government Even at the best of tunes Szechuen used 
to suffer fiom constant commotions and icbclhons, which 
the Chinese authorities, while their powei lasted, weie 
wont to quell, in their own peculiar way, partly by force, 
but chiefly by biibes and concessions 

The high road from Lhassa to Pekin tiaverses 
Szechuen thioiigh Ta-tsm-dco, a fiontici town, and 
Ching-tu-fii, the capital Mcssiciiis Hue and Gabet, the 
well-known missionai les, used this route in leturning 
from their adventurous sojourn among the Lamas of 
Thibet , and it is j^eriodically followed by the embassy 
which the Mahdriji of Nepdl ought eveiy five yeais to 
despatch to the •Emperor of China This also was the 
way by which a paity of English office! s, under the 
leadership of Colonel Sarel, endeavoured, m iS6i, to 
make an overland journey fiom Shanghai across the 
Himdlayas into India From M Hue’s silence as to 
any disturbances in Szechuen, it may be infeircd that in 

Vicinity by tlic colony of Coclnn China, which, notwithstanding the recent 
CNtension of its tcintonal limits, still bears the icputation of an administra- 
tive fiilurc, unrcmuneiativc to the French empire, and nnpopiihr n ith the 
French n'ltion With regaid to the stcoitd^ 'ind far more icison-ible piojcct, 
\\c believe tint the sanction of the King of A\ahis been ohtTmed for a 
5ur\ cy b> Biitish othccis of the coimti ) bt^ond Uhimo towards Talifu Pro 
b^bly the greatest dilTicultics \\c sh ill cncoimtei in this work will arise from 
the jealousy of the Chinese traders 'll Mindila) ind lUnmo, who arc strong!) 
opposed to the apparition of Luropcans duccil> competing for a share in 
their market 
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1846 the piovince was comparatively quiescent But at 
the tune of Colonel Saiel’s expedition, affaiis boie a very 
different aspect In fact, the cause which compelled that 
officer to abandon his project, after he had penetrated 
within 150 miles of Ching-tu-fu, was simply that he had 
reached a country weltering m rebellion and anaichy, 
through which no guides would venture to accompany 
him 

The originators of the movement appear to have 
been a set of hei editary and professional robbers called 
Tufeh Four different bands of these people, encouraged 
by the success of the Taeptngs m Eastern China, and by 
the helpless attitude of the central Government, united 
their forces m 1859, and began to plunder on a grand 
scale Every day bi ought an addition to then stiength , 
for wherever they turned, the Mandarins fled m tenor, 
tlie soldiery fraternised with them, and even of tlie 
unhappy people, who had begun by resisting them 
desperately, many aftenvards joined them, not from any 
natural proclivity towards a bandit's life, but simply 
because homes gutted and burning lefrno other escape 
from starvation In two years’ tunc the rebel foice had 
swollen to 300,000 men, who had carried fire and sword 
through the greater part of Szcchuen, and were then 
besieging the capital Numbers of headless bodies 
floating past Colonel Sard’s boats on the Yang-tsze- 
Kiang attested the proximity of the ruffians , and at 
last, on the night of the 29th May, the expedition came 
into actual contact with them at a place called Pingshan 
The meeting and its consequences have been vividly 
portrayed by a member of the party, Di Barton, as 
follows — 

'All preparations having been made for leaving oui boats the 
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following morning, we sat dowm to our dinner, when suddenly a 
noise like the shouts of a legion of maniacs icnt the air, and wc 
instantly armed ourselves, tlnnking the people were making a 
lush at the boats , but wc found the rebels wcie pouiing down 
the hill at the back of the city and attacking it The wdiole 
hill-side w'as lighted up with hundreds of lanterns, and the city 
walls also suddenly became illuminated with torches at each of 
the embrasures The yells and cncs from the combatants and 
the ^plosion of gingalls and cannon were so great that ivc could 
scarcely hear each other speak I had only just time to jump 
into my boat when our crew cut us adrift from the daikncss of 
the night and the dm of tlie battle wc could neither see noi hear 
each other, and consequently our boats became sepaiatcd, 
myself and one Sikh only occupying the smaller 

It was an anxious night foi all , for wherever w'c attempted 
to make fast to either bank, an explosion of gingalls drove us 
away Duting the night, however, wc effected a mooiing on the 
Yunnan side, and I and my Sikh were standing on the house, 
watching the battle, w'hcn seveial men iiished at oui boat, and, 
after filing three heavy gingalls within hftecn yards, obtained a 
footing on oiu junk, but wc soon cleaicd the deck and got aw'ay 
with the loss of only one of our crew The next inoiningAie 
picked him up on the opposite bank, he having taken to the 
water for safety At daybreak, seeing no tiacc of the othci 
boat, I slowly dropped down the stieam to search for it, when 
a few miles bcloit' tlic town, to my great joy, I discovcicd it 
safely at anchor uiidei a beetling chff 

Thus, after ascending i,8oo miles of tins river, cxploiing and 
surveying 900 miles beyond any other European, save the Jesuits 
m Chinese costume, and pcnctiating to the western boidcrs of 
the Empire — for wc were only a fciv miles from the country of 
the independent tribes, the Maoutsc — ^wc had now to abandon 
all hope of canying out our original plan of leachmg India vi 4 
Thibet, and returned to Shanghai after an absence of five 
months ’ 

The conclusion at which our travellers arrived was 
that Western China had slipped altogether ‘ out of the 
hands of the Government ' Bands of robbers and 1 ebcls 
were devastating the country in all directions 
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‘In ihc eastern provinces were the Tacpings, in the south- 
west the rormidablc band of Musalmdiis , and in Szechuen the 
Tiifeh how many othi.rs we could not tell, but many no doubt, 
and these have no connexion with each other We also found 
that the followeis of the Prophet were very numcious, and 
Roman Catholics were evciywheie to be met, icady, at all tunes, 
and at their own risk, to assist Euiopcans ’ 

This latter extiact indicates that the rebels of Szediucn 
have a charactei of their own, distinct equally fioin the 
Taepings of Nankin and fiorti the Muhammadans of 
Yunnan As observed by Dr Baiton, every province 
of model n China contains a certain number of Muhamma- 
dans , indeed, there is one city in Szcchuen which alone 
contains i,ooo Musalmdn families , and therefore it is 
not improbable that several of this sect may be found in 
the ranks of the Tufeh insurgents But, if so, they must 
be an mappieciable portion of the whole force, and, even 
in their case, the Kurdn is not the spring of action In 
the mass the rebels are Buddhists, and the motives by 
which one and all of them are animated, are not religious, 
but secular They care little for Fo, and next to nothing 
foi Muhammad , all tliey seek is plunder 

Not much has been heard of Szechuen since Colonel 
Saiel visited it The latest infoimation that has i cached 
India IS connected with the quinquennial embassy fiom 
the Nepilcse Darbdr to the Emperor of China, which 
started from Katmandu in August 1866, and ought to 
have reached Pekin m the following Maich Quite 
recently Jang Bahddiir (the ‘ Mayor of the Palace’ who 
rules Nep.1l) leceived tliiough Lhassa despatches fioni 
his envoy, dated fiom Ta-tsm-deo, the first town within 
the limits of Szechuen, leporting that the paity, after 
suffering considerable hardship in the snowy passes 
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through which then route had lam, had succeeded m 
passing the Chinese frontier, but could get no farther 111 
consequence of the country being overrun with rebels , 
orders, it was added, had been received from the Eni- 
peior that the letter and tribute destined foi himself 
should be delivered up to his repicsentatives at Ta-tsin- 
deo, and that the usual return-presents should be issued 
to the Nepdiese at the same place, for any advance 
towards Pekin was out of the question , accordingly 
the envoy contemplated an immediate letuin from fa- 
tsin-deo to Kitmandu The following is a tianslated 
extiact fiom the despatch — 

‘In our jouniey onwards fiom the city of Batang, cvciy city 
wc passed thiough had been destroyed by file, and dcscitcd by 
the inhabitants , habitations weie raiely met with As far as 
Lithang the country is in the same bad state, and cveiything is 
deal Lithang is inhabited, but the governors palace theic has 
been pulled down by the enemy, and the governor is living in a 
thatched tenement The war has now lasted nine yeais, and the 
countiy IS in a miserable condition Some wounded men and 
deserters have come here {Ta-tsin-deo) from the scat of wai, 
whicli is only foul or five days' journey distant ' 

Thus It IS clear that the Szechuen instil rcction has 
not in the least degree been suppressed, but that the 
Emperor’s authoiity nevertheless survives at some 
points, and that communication with Pekin, though dif- 
ficult and hazardous, is still kept up by some ciiciiitoiis 
route (1868) 

In speculating on the picsent conchtioa of Szechuen, 
special interest attaches to the fate which may have be- 
fallen the city of Chung-king-fu, animpoitant trading port 
at the junction of the river Hotow with the Yang-tszc- 
Kiang Chung-king, whatever may be its present 
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aspect, not only used to be the laigcst and most flourish- 
ing city m the west of China, being of gi eater extent and 
population than the provincial capital, Chingtu, but it 
also formed the head-quaiters of a small band of those 
heroic men whose toils and suffeiings have foi centuries 
illumined the dull obscuiity of Chinese annals— we allude, 
as hardly needs to be explained, to the Catholic mission- 
aries The head of tlie mission establishment at Chung- 
king in 1 86 1 was Monsignor Desfl^ches, bearing the 
title of Vicar Apostolic of Eastern Szechuen, and his flock 
mtnibeied ovei 2,000 souls It is devoutly to be hoped 
that this notable outpost of Chiistianity has escaped 
falling into the hands of the rebels And there is leason, 
we rejoice to observe, foi believing this to be the case 
For, among the despatches received from Ta-tsm-deo by 
Jang Bahddui, was a very interesting communication to 
the address of the British Resident in NepAl from cer- 
tain French missionaries, who, being stationed at a town 
near Ta-tsin-deo through which the Nepdlese envoy 
had passed, had taken diis opportunity to inform the 
Indian Government of tlieir positioif and piospects' 

^ Thclc 15 a pathetic simplicil) in the nanative 'I he original scat of the 
Mission a valley cdllLcl Bonga on the Lon-tsa-Kiang wci in the south- 
cast corner of Thibet^ close to the western frontier of Szccliucn, and the 
noithcrn border of Yunnin Here m 1854, MM Renon Tiid Vage took 
some land on lease, and soon aftci wards convci ted to Chnstiamty the inhabi- 
tants of a neighbouring village, within the limits of Yunnan, called Kion-na- 
tong In 1858, the landlord forcibly ousted them from Bonga and destioycd 
the house they had built In i86i, upon the strength of the new treaty 
betsveen Fiance and China, several recruits from Europe joined the Thibetan 
Mission, and, in the beginning of the following year, the intercession of the 
French envoy at Pekin procured the lestoraiion of the Bonga valley to us 
rightful tenants In May 1863, M Renon left Bonga for Kiaiigka, the chief 
town of the district, and established there a new centre of missionary labom 
He died at Kuangka about beptcmbci of the snme year, ^ some clays aftci a 
nighlly attack of paid rascals,' liis place being taken by MM Fage and 
^Goutclle Meanwhile five Thibetan villages in tlic neighbourhood of Bonga 
Iiad embraced Chnstmmty Eniagcd at this encroachment on their influence, 
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This letter contained no mention of Chiing-King, and 
though the writers appear to have no closer connexion 
with the establishment at that place than as pioneers 
thrown out m advance, yet, if aught untoward had be- 
fallen their base of operations, it is not likely they would 
have omitted to notice so important an occurrence 

The political relations of Thibet with China, and of 
Nep^l with both those countries, aie curious There is 
a native government in Thibet, as we all know, of a 
sacei dotal character, or it might even be called thcociatic, 
for the Grand Lama at tlie head of the adininistiation is 

the Lama pnests caused three out of the five v illagcs to be siintiUancously 
attacked in June i86j 1.| the inhabitnnts were beaten and enrued away cip 
ti\c, and the resident pistois were obliged to leticat to Bonga The station 
at Knngka came m foi similar treitmcnt on June 7, 1865, and MI^I Figc 
and DubernTtcl fled for then lives out of Thibet into S/ccliucn The nest 
that suffcicd was the \ilhge of Kion ii'i-tong, M Duiaiulwis inuidcrcd 
there on September 28, but his colltigue, M A Biet, and the bulk of the 
natuc converts^ made good their csCTpc to found a Chnstnii colon> it the 
town of Tsekou on the Kmcln-Kiang rncr m Yiinnin Bonga was the last 
to fall towards the close of the ^cir MM Dcsgodins and T Bict were 
deported with their flock, after much ill-trcatment and some murder, out of 
Thibet to Tsaka m Szcchuen Thus the missionaries lost at last all foot- 
hold in Thibet , and at present the only stations left to them arc i saka near 
Ta tsin dco m the Bntdhg district of Szechuen and Tsekou in the extreme 
north of Yunnan , at the foimer arc MM Dcsgodins, Goutetle, and Fage, the 
wnters of the letter to Colonel Ramsa) , at the latter is M A Bict Thc> 
ascribe their persecutions entirely to the religious jcnloits} of the Lama 
priesthood as a bod>, and the pohtvcsd lU-wiU of one o\ two individuals 
among the Chinese bureaucracy at Lhassn Their w 01 ds aic — * Though 
people helped m expelling us, it ivas certainly against his own will People 
of Thibet 15 so slai c of powerful men that bis deeds are to be counted for 
nothing , but wc know his good feeling for lehgion as well as for Luiopeans 
\Vc know very well that he would fed very glad if he become freed from the 
heavy >okc of the Lamas * 'Ihe Indian newspapers, from which the abo\c 
account is taken, seem to have been imaivare that this 15 not the first occa 
Sion on which the Catholic missionanes in lliibct have succeeded in sending 
a letter oicrland into British limits On August 9, 1859, lhe> despatched a 
geogrxphical description of tlic country about Bonga to Bishop Bigindct, the 
Vicar Apostolic at Rangoon, which travelling Yunnan and Blnmo, reached 

Its destination in about ten months’ time Tlic letter was communicated by 
the Bishop to Sir Arthur Phayre, and was subscqucntlv published in the 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta 
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venciatecl thiou^hout the Buddhist woild as an incarna- 
tion of the Deity, But side by side with the native 
government stands the Chinese powei, in the peison of 
a diplomatic agent, beaiing the title of Amban, who 
occupies at Lhassa towards the Grand Lama a position 
analogous to that which, before the Italian war of 1859, 
the Austrian Ambassador used to hold at Rome towaids 
the Pope How completely the Amban was master of 
tlie situation at the time of M Hue’s visit to Lhassa, may 
be mferied fiom the circumstance that, when it became 
a trial of strength between the Amban and the native 
government whether the French missionaiies should be 
allowed to remain at Lhassa, the Amban earned his 
point and caused them to be deported back to China 
The Chinese military force at that tunc quarteicd m 
Thibet, appears to have been inconsiderable, corapiising, 
besides a guard of honour for the Amban at the capital, 
only a few scattered ganisons, employed in guarding the 
frontier towards Nepdl, and keeping open communica- 
tions with Szechuen But m truth the Amban’s influence 
has always rested less upon tlie strength visibly at his 
command, than upon his supposed power of summoning 
at any time unlimited leiiiforcements fiom the province, 
of Szechuen With the people of Lhassa, the Chinese 
element in their government is by no means popular on 
this point M Hue has testified that * the Thibetans feai 
the Chinese, the Katchi ‘ despise them, and the Pebouns 
laugh at them.’ Similar evidence occurs in a despatch 
dated July 1854, fiom Sii John Bowimg, to Lord 

' The Katclii and the Pebouns me the pi medial foicign settlers at 
Lhassa,— the latter being emigrants from Bhutdn, chiefly of the artisan 
cLtss, and the fonnei a colony of wealthy Muhammadan merchaiUs fiom 
IClshmCr, who liavc a monopoly of the trade through NcpdlAMlli Bnlish 
India. 
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Dalhousie, m which a good authority (M Gabet ap- 
parently) IS represented to have said ' that the Chinese 
yoke was oppressive to the Thibetans, and that they 
would avail themselves of any favourable occasion to 
revolt against their masters * Therefore it certainly 
might have been expected that now, when the Chinese 
Government is threatened with total collapse at home, 
and the Amban has been cut off from his communica- 
tions with Szechuen, the Thibetans would at once have 
recognised their opportunity, expelled the Chinese, and 
established their own independence Facts, however, in 
the field of Asiatic politics, invariably belie the best- 
grounded anticipations Thibet at the present time is 
perfectly tranquil, and the Amban, though backed by 
only 500 Chinese soldiers at Lhassa and not more, say, 
than 1,500 m the provinces, still continues the virtual 
master of the kingdom It remains to be seen how 
long, by dint of incredible brag, he may succeed in 
retaining this position. 

As regards Nepdl, the quinquennial embassy above 
mentioned, which* the Mahdrdjd is bound to despatch to 
Pekin, had its origin m events which occuned at the 
close of the last century The Gorkhds, a Hinduised 
race, had barely completed the conquest of Nepdl from 
an aboriginal tribe of Mongols called Niwdrs before they 
turned their arms in the direction of Thibet, and, m 
1790, they penetrated as far as Diguiche, ravaging the 
country and pillaging the sacred temples The Lamas 
had lecourse for aid to the Emperor of China, who 
despatched an army of 70,000 men to avenge the out- 
rage The Chinese drove the Gorkhds back into 
Nepdl, and compelled them, within a few miles of 
their capital, to accept an ignominious peace. The 

o 
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precise teims of the treaty have ncvci come to light, 
but It IS certain that the Gorkhds had not only to ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of China, but also to under- 
take the despatch of tilbutc eveiy five years to Pekin 
Matters continued on this footing until the year 1854, 
when the Crimean war in one direction, and the Taeping 
insuriection in another, piesented to the scheming brain 
of Jang Bahddur (not then a Knight Grand Cross of 
the Bath) simultaneous and 11 resistible temptations to 
military action He collected a considerably army, and 
then deliberated on what errand it should be launched. 
Should he march into China and aid his feudal sovereign 
against the lebels ^ Or could he make a better bargain 
by helping the Lamas to extrude the Chinese fiom 
Thibet? Or — and here he wondered whether the pio- 
digious talcs of Russian victories and English defeats 
in Europe were altogether to be trusted — ^might he 
venture to make a sudden pounce on those rich plains 
in Bengal and in Behar north of the Ganges, the finan- 
cial heart of the Anglo-Indian Empire, which, save at 
the one point of Calcutta, he saw ithgarrisoned by a 
single sepoy? He concluded to take none of these 
courses, but to pick a quarrel with Thibet on the 
ground that insults and ill-usage had been inflicted in 
that country on the members of the Nepdlesc em- 
bassy, just then returned from Pekin In Decembei 
1854 a foimal declaration of war was despatched to 
the native rulers and to tlie Chinese Amban at Lhassa ; 
and at the same time the Emperoi of China was in- 
formed, m very humble terms, of the injuries which had 
constrained NepAl to take up arms against a fellow- 
tributary of the empire In the following spiing the 
expeditionary force started in three columns, intended 
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to Operate by separate routes , altogether, it included 
30,000 legulai fighting men, an equal numbei of aimed 
followers, 36 guns and 8 mortars But Jang Bilhadur 
soon found that he had under-rated the difficulties of 
providing food foi so large a body of men, and of 
forcing snowy passes, defended by hardy mountaineers , 
so, after one 01 two positions m Thibet had been occu- 
pied by his troops, he was not soiry to leceive overtuies 
of peace In the course of the negotiations that ensued, 
the Chinese Amban wrote to the MahdrAja of Ncpdl 
in the following arrogant strain — 

' If you choose to consent to these pioposals, do so If you 
will not consent to them, wc shall acldicss a petition to the 
Empeior of China, and call from the city of Sutyang an army 
of Chinese soldiers, and of Gyamis,‘ besides sonic Kumba- 
soldieis, and some Thibetans, and some Khambaliks,® — ^wc will 
assemble them all, and take them with us in person We have 
taken an oath seven times repeated to this effect ' Wc will do 
this, and will entiiely dcstioy your capital, and sci/c the lulei, 
and will deliver him to the Empeior at a time when his 
Majesty is possessed with extreme anger ’ 

This intemperate effusion did not tend to smooth the 
course of the negotiations, and during the last weeks of 
1855 some severe fighting ensued At length, 111 March 
1856, a treaty was concluded between Nepdl and Thibet, 
to which the Amban condescended to give a haughty 
assent It was agreed that the Gorkhds should evacuate 
the positions occupied within the Thibetan bolder, and 
that the Thibetans should pay Nepdl an annual tribute 
of the value of 1,000/ But the most lemaikable pait 

^ Stud to be a Chinese military tribe 
“ Tartar cavalry from the Kokonoi country, probably 
* Can this u ord ha\ e any connexion with the mme Cambalu or Khanbalic, 
by which Pekin was known to European travellers of the middle ages? 

02 
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of the engagement was the insertion in two places of an 
acknowledgment that the Emperoi of China was the 
common lord and master of both the contracting paities 
It speaks well for the diplomatic audacity of the Amban 
that he should have successfully insisted on this recog- 
nition of his master’s supreme authority, at a time when 
either state might have laughed his pretentions to sporn 
with impunity The NepAlese Darbdr, however, was 
only complaisant, not imposed upon Jang Bahddur 
accepted the two clauses as being, in respect of his own 
country at least, a meaningless foimality , and, as soon 
as peace had been fully re-established, he declared a 
determination to make open disavowal of Nepdl’s 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor by discontinuing the 
despatch of the quinquennial tribute. He adhered to 
this resolution in the year 1857, wben the next embassy 
should have started, and again m 1862 However, in 
1866, cupidity induced a change of purpose The 
Chinese Goveinment, at all times in its history, has 
loved to make a parade before the citizens at Pekin of 
ambassadors humbly bringing tribute' fiom the most 
distant potentates to the Emperor’s feet, and, as the 
power of the empiie has gradually waned, the only 
means of persuading states that have acquired a practical 
independence to keep up a custom no longer extorted 
from their fears, has lain in so augmenting the value of 
the presents issued by tlie Emperor, in return for the 
so-called tribute, as to make the embassy positively a 
profitable speculation to the prince from whom it ema- 
nates This was the bait which tempted Jang Bahddur 
He had but to get together a pedlar’s pack of tiumpery 
and send it off to Pekin with a deferential addiess to the 
Emperor, and in return he would secure a 1 e-appearance 
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of those costly gifts, which had not been seen at Kat- 
mandu since tS54 — bales of silk and satin, embroidered 
cloaks, ornaments of porcelain, ivory, jade, and tortoise- 
shell, pictures, and all sorts of artificial curiosities Enor- 
mous profit was also to be reaped by making the embassy 
an instrument for smuggling opium and other merchan- 
dise into China With a cynical appreciation of such 
solid advantages, Jang Bahddur put the national pride 
in his pocket, and decided to do homage anew to the 
Emperor Accordingly a Nepdlese embassy was de- 
spatched from Katmandu in August 1866 What its 
fate has been we have already stated, namely, that it 
advanced as far as the border of S/echuen, and has been 
obliged to retrace its steps from that point back towaids 
Nepdl, in consequence of the road to Pekin being 
blocked up by rebels Jang Baliddur is naturally much 
disappointed at this result, and the native quidnuncs of 
Katmandu discuss the probability of a fresh war with 
Thibet, in case the returning party should meet with any 
ill-treatment in that territory There is no real ground, 
however, for anticipating such a result All that is at 
present clear is, that the last links are broken between 
Nepil and China, and that the former power is there- 
fore drawn into somewhat closer union with the British 
Empire of India This, from a national point of view, 
matters little to England , for, except as regards the 
mutual extradition of fugitive criminals from either juris- 
diction, and the superb field which NepAl opens for 
recruiting the Bengal regiments of Native Infantry, the 
Gorkhds are of little interest in British eyes, and our 
relations with then: Darbdr have, for several years past, 
been so frank and cordial, that no better undei standing 
is left to be wished for But to China it is different 
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The final loss of all connexion witli Nepdl distinctly 
marks a furthei stage m the decadence of the Empiic , 
and this specially is tlie point to which, on the present 
occasion, we desire to draw attention. It is one more 
instance of that gcneial mortification in the extieinities of 
the body politic, which forms the subject of oui icvicw 

North of Nepdl and Thibet lies avast expanse of 
tenitoiy, throughout which the present insurrections 
against the Chinese powei offer some appearance of con- 
tinuous and systematic action Speaking roughly, we 
may take for the boundaries of this area the parallels 
of 35“ and 45“ north latitude, and of 72“ and 110“ east 
longitude , and we may divide it from west to east into 
three zones, of Avhich the first shall include Eastern 
Turkistdn and Dzungaria, the second the Desert of 
Gobi, and the tliird the Chinese provinces of Kansu and 
Shensi The events that have lecently occuiied within 
these limits were carefully investigated in 1865 by a 
Russian officer, Monsievu Hems who, m the following 
April, communicated to tlie Impeiial Geographical Society 
of St Petereburg the paper mentioned ^it the beginning 
of this article Monsieur Hems, entitles his contribution 
‘ The Rising of the Dungens ,’ and, considering that little 
has hitherto been heard in Europe of any such people, 
it appears advisable that we should begin by explaining 
who the Dungens are 

At the beginning of the Christian era, die inhabit- 
ants of Eastern Turkistdn were a branch of the great 
Oiiigour horde of Tdrks,^ who, from dieii geographical 

' TiSrks, Mughuls, and Manchus nrc tlie three great spccic-s mto which 
that uioat indeGmtc entity, the genus Tertar, may he divided Mountstuait 
Elphmstonc gives their geographical distribution as follows — ^*lhe Usbegs 
who now possess Tiansoxiana, the Turknians both on the Oxus and in 
Asm Minor, the wandering tribes of the north of Persia, and the Ottomans 
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proximity to China, and the fact of their having, for long 
inteivals, been subject to Chinese dominion, had acquired 
botli in physical characteristics and in language, a closer 
lesemblance to the Chinese than was to be found in any 
other Turkish tribe In China their name assumed the 
forms of Hoeike, Oihor, and Hoai*Hoai Towards the 
close of the eighth century the Emperors of the Tang 
dynasty took strong measures for their coercion by de- 
porting, It IS said, as many as a million families fi om the 
neighbourhood of Kashgar, and settling them in Kansu 
and Shensi Buddhists by original profession, the Kash- 
gari-Ouigours, about the year 966, followed the example 
of then famous Prince, Satdk Bilkra Khan, and em- 
braced the Muhammadan religion Led by the same 
chief, they conqueied Transoxiana, and earned away 
captive an immense number of the inhabitants, who were 
Tiuks of the Tdrghi tube In 972 the majority of 
these pusoneisweie allowed to leturn to their homes 
about Samarkand, but many stayed where they were, 
and the latter came consequently to be known by then 
own countrymen as Turghdms, or Tungdnis, a name 
signifying remnant The conquests of Chinghiz Khdn 
and of his successor, Okkodai Khan, in the first 
half of the thiiteenth centuiy, brought a fresh influx 
of population from Eastern Turkistdn into China, the 
immigrants this time being mingled Ouigours and Tun- 
gdnis These new comers were Muhammadans , their 
religion spread, and by the end of the fourteenth century 
it had been univei sally adopted throughout the Tur- 


or Turks of Constantinople arc nllTufAst as wns the giCTter part of the 
army of Tamcihnc flic ruling tribe and the greater part of Iho aimy of 
Chinglnz Khdn was Mnghut The Tartar dynasty that now reigns in China 
and the adjoining part of Tartary is Mamhn ' 
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kiih colonies in Kansu and Shensi And so it came 
to pass that the bond of a common faith was added 
as a new link between the exiles in China and their 
westein mothei -country Another circunisUnce which 
must have had considerable influence in picseiving them 
isolated from the Chinese, and united in sympathy 
with their own race, was the facility of communication 
they had with the latter from their geographical Jiosi- 
tion in the track of the great commeicial highway 
between Europe and Pekin , for the caravans across 
the Desert of Gobi kept a perennial stream of Tur- 
kish Muhammadans passing to and fro between Kash- 
gar and the westein termination of the Great Wall 
Meanwhile m Eastern Turkistdn the fusion of the 
Tungdnis with the native Ouigouis became so com- 
plete that the distinction between the two nationalities 
ceased to exist, and a single designation sufficed to cover 
both The name, however, which was taken up in 
Transoxiana differed from that current m China In 
the former the Tungdnis were regarded as having 
absorbed the Kashgdn-Ouigours, in , the latter the 
Ouigours were remembered to the exclusion of the 
Tungdnis, and hence the same people came to be 
spoken of m one direction as Tungdnis or Dungens, 
and in anotlier as Ouigours oi Hoai-Hoai The idea 
equally comprehended in either title was that of a com- 
munity, Chinese in type of features, fashion of dress and 
language,but of Tuikish lineage, and by religion Muham- 
madan The early habitat of the people so defined was, 
as we have seen, the belt of country between the Thian- 
Shan and Kuen-Ldn Mountains, extending eastwaid 
as far as the Yellow River , but m modern times they 
are also found to muster strongly in Dzungaria, as far 
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north as the Tarbagatai lange, where their presence may 
be accounted for partly by the spread of Muhammadan 
doctrine among the abonginal Ouigouis of the noith, 
and partly by the fact that, when the Chinese, in 1757, 
conquered Dzungaria and exterminated the resident 
Kdlmaks, they re-peopled the province by drafts from 
Kansu and from Eastern Turkistin, having a large 
Musalmdn element in their constitution The result 
IS that the whole north-western border of the Chinese 
Empire is thickly sown with Musalmdns who, in spite 
of some local distinctions among themselves, have enough 
of a common history to be regarded for political pur- 
poses as a tolerably homogeneous body The generic 
appellation which we shall prefer applying to this cxim- 
munity is Tnngdm — a word differing in foi m only from 
M Heins’s Dnngm As for Hoai-Hoai^ the name in 
China has quite lost its proper signification, for, from 
the Musalmdn Ouigours, to whom alone it originally 
applied, It has been transferred by the Chinese to all 
Muhammadans of every description resident in any part 
of the empire, and even to Jews as well ^ 

Like the Fanthays, the Tungdnis belong to the 
Sunni sect of Islam, and, like all followers of the 
Prophet in every part of the world, they aie capable of 
outbuists of splendid fanaticism In so godless a country 
as China, a character for devoritness is perhaps more 
easily obtainable than elsewhere , and we must also re- 
member tliat in the mere principle of dissent from the 
religion of the masses, there is an inherent vitality which 
tends to band the non-conforming minority m closer 

^ 'Les Chmois appelleiit Ics Juifs qui demeurent parmi eux Hoai-Hoai 
Cc nom leur cst crmmim avec Ics Mahometans * (< Lcitrcs Udifiantes ct 
Cuncuscsj’ tome xxi\, p 50) 
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adhesion to their peculiar tenets. But, howevci it is to be 
explained, the Tungdms certainly have the reputation 
of exceptionally iigid compliance with the requirements 
of their faith, and of extiaordinary subservience, even in 
secular affairs, to the summons of their spiritual leadem, 
the ImAms and Akhiinds. They abstain fiom wine 
and spirits, and smoke neither opium nor tobacco, so 
diat m outward appearance they are easily distinguish- 
able from the drug-stupified Manchus and Chinese, by a 
more lobust physique and a moie intelligent expression 
of countenance. Their temper, accoiding to M Heins, 
is passionate and overbearing , and they aie too apt to 
settle quarrels by the knife, which they invariably wear 
about their persons Less questionable charactciislics 
are their love of trade, and the honesty which pervades 
all their dealings, especially those of a commercial chaiac- 
ter The latter quality lecommended individual mem- 
bers of their body for employment in the Imperial semce, 
and numbers of them held office in the department of 
police But, as a whole, the Tunginis were viewed 
by the Manchu Goveinnient with marked jealousy and 
disfavour Not only were they made to pay for the 
luxury of retaining a separate nationality by being sub- 
jected to exceptionally severe taxation, but, from time to 
time, they fell under the weight of special ordinances 
designed to obliterate their guild and fuse them into the 
mass of the population Thus, about the beginning of 
the piesent centuiy, an Imperial decree was issued re- 
quiring the men to wear pigtails, and the women to 
compress dieir feet to the standard of Chinese defoi- 
mity, attempts were also made to pi event the marriage 
of their daughters to any Muhammadans but those of 
purely Chinese blood These measures, however, so far 
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from producing the desired effect, served only to weld 
the Tungdnis into a political unit, animated throughout 
with strong antagonism to the ruling power 

In. China Proper the Timgdni community was no- 
where strongei than at a certain city in Kansu, on one of 
the right affluents of the Yellow River, which M Heins 
denominates Salar, but of which the Chinese name is 
apparently Hochow This place has been the scene of 
fiequent insurrections against tlie present dynasty, and 
M Hems regards it as the centre from which a pohtico- 
religious piopaganda foi the subversion of the govern- 
ment has for a long time been carried on A native of 
Salar, named Sawun, is said to have been die head of the 
movement , he died several years ago, and his memory is 
still cherished by the Tungdnis 

It was at Singan-fu, howevei, the large and well- 
known capital of the neighboui mg province, Shensi, that 
the present rebellion first broke out The spaik that 
kindled the flame there in 1862, appears to have been 
a squabble between two merchants, a Tuiigdni and a 
Manchu, in which the latter was stabbed , hence ai ose 
a municipal tumult which speedily assumed the propor- 
tions of a political revolution the Manchus weie cut to 
pieces, and the Tungdnis remained masters of tlie city 
When the news of this success reached Salar, Sawun’s 
youthful son, Sukhan Jdn, set out for Singan-fu and 
assumed command of the insurgents The first force 
despatched from Pekin for tlie restitution of order num- 
bered only 1,000 soldiery, and, of course, could effect 
nothing , a second corps, 10,000 strong, was utterly de- 
feated , and a like fate befell the army of 40,000 men, 
which represented the third effort put forth by the Go- 
vernment 
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From Singan-fu the insurrectjoii spread in a north- 
westerly diiection Sometimes after a stiugglc with the 
local gairison, and sometimes without any opposition, the 
Tungdnis soon obtained possession of seveial towns 
at places where they were numerically inferior to the 
Manchus, they slew tlieir own wives and children and 
fled unencumbered to join the cause in a moie favoui- 
able quarter At Salar a Holy Wai was pioclaimed, 
and preacheis were sent forth in every direction to rouse 
all tiue believers against the infidel These emissaries 
went to work with a will, and ere long, there was not a 
town in the two provinces, containing any considerable 
number of Tungdms, wheie the mosques had not rung 
with their passionate exhortations They announced the 
ai rival of the long-looked-for hour when the Manchus 
must be either converted or exterminated, and they sum- 
moned every male Muslim to join in the good woik 
Their audience responded enthusiastically to the call, 
and the crowds that then flocked to Sukhan Jdn’s ban- 
ner enabled him, in a very short time, to take the field 
with vigour, and maintain himself against the enemy 
with persistent success 

For the internal government of his people, Sukhatj 
Jdn took the most experienced and influential of the 
priests into his counsels, and the institutions he esta- 
blished owe then peculiar form largely to the influence 
of tliat hierarchy The right of private property was 
abolished until the termination of tlie war, and, as in 
the early Christian Church, a community of goods was 
oidained Eveiy person, however wealthy, brought the 
whole of hts worldly possessions to the local mosque, and 
delivered tliem to the Imdm , thenceforward he became, 
• equally with the meanest of his fellow-citizens, dependent 
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for clothes, weapons, food, and the subsistence of his 
family on such supplies as might be issued to him from 
the mosque That establishment was made the pivot 
on which social life revolved from the cobbling of a 
shoe to medical aid for the wounded, whatever any one 
wanted could only be obtained from the mosque Dis- 
obedience to the Elders was punishable by death 
Severe penalties also were prescribed for robbeiy, and, 
as all spoil taken in war had to be transferred cntii e to 
the common stock, any imitator of the sm of Achan was 
liable to instant execution Buddhist temples, wherever 
found, were plundered and destroyed Adult Chinese ^ 
were compelled to adopt Islam, or become hewers of 
wood and drawers of water , and their children were all 
placed in mosques to be nurtured and educated as Mus- 
almdns Lastly, that no outward sign, however tiivial, 
might be wanting to mark the dawn of a new era, the 
Tungdnis discarded the Chinese garb, and assumed one 
of the fashion prevalent in Turkistdn. 

The most striking feature in such an organisation as 
that we have jusfr described is undoubtedly its religious 
tincture M Heins, who is our authority on the point, 
has been charged by persons well versed in Chinese 
affairs with giving an undue prominence to the antagonism 
of Islam against Buddhism , but we are not suie that the 
chaige is just The principles of the Kurdn generally, 

‘ The relations of the Tung^nis to»-\rtls the Mancliii Tartirs, and 
towards the nalira Chinese, appear to have been rcry dillcrent With the 
former war to the knife was their watchword , but with the latter they had 
no particular quancl , on the contrary, thc) had intermarried with them for 
centuries, and, but for thc stumbling-block of a diiTcrcnt rLligion, they were 
even inclined to sympathise with them as frllon sufTcreis under a dynasty 
equally alien and mimical to both M Heins cites this feeling in explana- 
tion of what otherwise would be incxphcablc, the* certain dcgicc of intimacy' 
which arose hetwren the fanattrni Tunrrtnis ami Ihr heterorlox Taepings 
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and above all the text which declaies death in battle 
against the infidel to bo the surest passjjoit to the aims 
of tlie expectant Houris in Paiadisc, have established 
in eveiy Musalmdn's bieast so intimate a connexion 
between his spiritual aspiiations and his political con- 
victions, that It IS only consonant with expeiience to 
believe that the Tungdnis, in entering on then desperate 
struggle foi civil liberty, should have vociferously ap- 
pealed to Allah to aid the cause of his ehosen people, 
The war-ciy that rang through Musalmdn India in 
1857 was, ‘Din • Din*’ (for the faith! for the faith*), 
and it is the same spirit that for the last two years 
has kept the heterogeneous rabble of Bokhara in arms 
against the disciplined might of the Russian Empire 
Or a yet nearer example is to be found in the tone of the 
manifesto issued by the Yunnan Muhammadans, which 
we have above noted, 

Respecting lecent events in Kansu and Shensi, our 
information is singularly defective, M, Heins says 
briefiy that ‘the Musalindn insurgents in that quaitei 
appear to have sxistained a check ’ H-®w and when this 
check was biought about, we liave failed to discover , 
but there is reason for believing it to be a fact , and 
tlieiefore, although the success of the Imperialist tioops 
IS perhaps temporary only, and tlieii snake scotched 
rather than killed, we may for the present withdraw our 
attention from China Proper, and concentrate it on the 
territory west of the Deseit of Gobi 

A traveller, taking the great caravan loute, which for 
ages has maintained commercial communication between 
China and the regions around the basin of the Caspian Sea, 
would start from the westein extremity of the Great 
•Wall, with his face set to the noith-west, and, after 
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traversing the Kiayu Pass, would find before him five 
hundred miles of desolate sand to be tiaversed eie he 
could leach the city of Khamil At Khamil the road 
strikes the eastern spurs of the Tian-Shaii Mountains, and 
bifurcates along the northern and southern slopes of that 
range — the upper branch leading through Barkul, Ur- 
amchi, and Kurkara-usu into Dzungaria, and the lower 
through Pijan, Tuifan, Karashar, and Kucha, to Aksu in 
Eastern Turkistdn While the Chinese rule contimied, 
Dzungaria and Eastern Turkistdn formed lespectively 
the northein and southern circuits of a single province, 
which, under the designation of 111, was administered by 
a governor-general having his head-quarters at Kiilja, in 
the northern circuit This administration differed con- 
siderably in form and principles from the organisation of 
the home provinces of China , it was necessanlj of a 
more militaiy charactei, as having to deal with subjugated 
foieigners , and at Pekin, it ranged departmen tally under 
the control of the Colonial Office In short, it was of the 
type which, if we may be permitted to borrow a compa- 
iison from Anglo Jndian institutions, we should denomi- 
nate ‘ non-regulation ’ 

Into this territory of 111, in tlie summer of 1864, came 
fanatical emissaries from Salar, and fugitives from those 
parts of Kansu where the Tungdm cause had failed 
Their path was traceable by the furious insuirections 
which broke out in city after city as they spread west- 
wards The Tungdnis of Khamil and Uramchi weie 
among the earliest to rise The latter city is large and 
densely populated, and fioni a distant date it had been the 
emporium on which the whole of Central Asia depended 
foi Its supply of tea Heie, as indeed throughout 111 gene- 
rally, the revolt assumed tlic foim of a military mutiny 
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For the soldierly qualities of the Tiingdnis had blinded 
the authorities to the danger of employing aliens in the 
ranks of the Imperial aimy, and, at the time we speak of, 
the Tungdnib formed the veiy flowei of the 60,000 
troops distributed under the command of the Manchu 
goveinor-general The Tungdni soldiery at Uramchi, 
led by their own officers, seized the city, compelled then 
co-religionists, the native Sarts,^ to join then enterpiise, 
and put all the Manchus to the sword In the course of 
the struggle a fire broke out, and the flames were not ex- 
tinguished before many streets of houses and vast stores 
of tea had been destioyed 

From Uramchi the insurgents advanced westwards m 
two bands, one making for the northern, and the other for 
the southern circuit of III 

Those composing the force destined for D/iungaria 
effected an important capture of artilleiy at Manasy, and, 
after occupying that town, proceeded to Ktir-kara-usu. On 
the way they met and routed an army sent out to oppose 
them from Kulja, and their victory was the signal for 
a general rising of all the Muhammadans in Dzungaria 
against the Chinese lule The insuirection at Kulja was 
at first a failure, the Tunganis were badly armed, 
and, after a bloody struggle of twelve days’ duration, 
they had to fly for refuge to Old Kulja.® Encouraged 

^ Dr Vambdry identifies the Sarts with the people who, m Bokhara and 
Kokand, go by the name of Tajiks According to the same authority they 
arc of Persian blood, and have for ages been settled throughout the tract 
which has Siberia *ind India, Persia and China, for its several Iwidors In 
the present narrative all that need be noted about them is, that they repre- 
sent an urban and qimsi-abongmal population , owning no connexion with 
the Tungdnis, except that of a common religion 

* Colonel Yule believes that Old Kulja may mark the site of Almalig, a 
city which >vas renowned m the middle ages as the capital of the Cliagatai 
Khdnatc In 1339 there was a Catholic bishop of Almalig, who, with six 
other minor fnars, suficred martyrdom there John de Mongnolh, however, 
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bj' this result, the Manchu govei nor-gencrdl again gave 
them battle , but fortune no longei favoured him — he 
was utterly defeated, and all his artillery captured He 
then evacuated the city of Kiilja, and fled into the foit, 
where the victors immediately subjected him to a strict 
blockade Elsewhere in Dzungaua the Tungdnis and 
Manchus weie in constant collision throughout the year 
1865, but step by step the former steadily prevailed 
The whole country was full of exiles, who hailed the 
Tungdnis as their deliverers, for Dzungaria, dining 
the century since its acquisition by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, had been the general place of transportation, not 
only foi individual convicts from interior China, but for 
entire families susiiccted of political disaffection from 
Eastern Turkistdn Even the Manchu tribes of Sibo 
and Solon, who had been brought from the banks of 
the Amur, on the footing of military colonists, to act 
as a check on the exiles, proved faithless to their trust, 
and compounded for peace with the Tungdnis by en- 
gaging to adopt the Musalmdn religion One after 
another, the minor forts and toivns of Dzungaria fell 
into tlie hands of the revolutionaiy party, and, when 
autumn came, four points alone remained with the Im- 
perialists, two of which were the citadels of Kulja and 
Chugucliak The struggle which occurred at the last- 
named place IS notewoithy as having caught up in its 
eddy the nomad Kirghizes and Kdlmaks, who pasture 

who visited Almalig, the following year, on his way to the Court of the Grent 
Khdn of Catliay, testifies to tlic prevalence of a very tolerant spint in tiic 
city * 1 here/ he sa> s, ' we built a church, bought a piece of ground, sang 
masses and baptized sevcr4it , preaching freely and openly' It is curious to 
note these old-world glimpses of a country which, having since been buried 
for centuries in the thickest darkness, is now inevitably marked out for 
speedy restoration to the gaze of Turopc by absoiption within the ligJit of 
the Russian Lmpirc 

P 
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their flocks in the vicinity No soonei had the Kii- 
ghizes shown signs of siding with then co-ieligionists, 
the Tungdnis, than their ancient foes, the Kdimaks, de- 
clared for the Chinese. Nor was the decUiation an idle 
one. On the night of the 4th Novcinbei, a large body 
of Kdlmaks, joined by a sallying party of Chinese fiom 
the beleaguered citadel of Chuguchak, crossed the Rus- 
sian bordei, and, imthtn Russian him is, fell suddenly 
with Are and sword on an encampment of the Kirghues 
The work of massacre and plunder continued for two 
days. The Kdlmaks then withdiew to Chuguchak, 
taking with them 100,000 sheep, 6,000 horned cattle, 
1,300 horses, and 600 camels, they left on the field 300 
human corpses, 200 sheep killed out of mere wanton- 
ness, and 1,500 masterless dogs ^ This, for the time at 
any rate, was a crushing blow to the Muhammadan cause 
in die north of Dzungaria The Kii^hizes no longei 
dared to lift their heads, and the Tungdnis were 
obliged to raise the siege of Chuguchak But the single 
check m this direction was more than compensated to the 
Tungdnis in other quarters Early m*»i866 they carried 
the citadel of Kulja by stoim, and butcheied the gallant 
ganison to a man And though no detailed accounts of 
subsequent events have yet reached us, the general tenor 
of our infoimation inclines us to believe that, at the present 
time, the Tungdnis are masters of all Dzungaria south of 
the Tarbogatai mountains 

Whethei then power promises to be permanent is 
another thing. From China probably they have little to 

‘ These dogs, altci devoiinng the flesh, and gnawing the bones of then 
slaiii masters, soon became ravenous and despciatc Scounug the country 
m packs between Urdjar and Chuguchak, they were so numerous and auda- 
cious that the pass of Khatyn-Su was oflicially I'cpoitcd by the Russian 
superintendent of the district to be dangerous for a single lioiseman 
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fear An army of retribution has, it is true, recently 
recaptured Khamil, thereby cutting off the Tunginis 
in both circuits of III from those piovinccs of interior 
China where the lebellion was hatched , but we doubt 
the competency^ of the Pekin Government to follow up 
Its first success , and to the Tungdnis the loss of 
Khainil is merely one city the less in their possession , 
It is not as though they had any base of operations in 
Kansu The chief dangei to the victorious insuigcnts 
in Dzungaria comes from their own disunion and bar- 
barism Under all circumstances, it is much easier to 
upset a government, especially an alien one, than to 
organise a fresh government m its stead And in Dzun- 
garia we doubt whether the Tungdni, oi any other 
section of the heterogeneous population is capable of 
producing a dynasty which shall reunite the several 
townships and encampments under a single sceptic, or 
even consolidate a strong administration in any one dis- 
trict Each township aspires to a separate autonomy, 
and every camp li^ its own chief . all these endeavour 
to work out their own ideas of right and order, and as 
aggiessive war upon their next neighbour usually stands 
high in the programme, the geneial result is not far 
off utter anaichy Now anarchy just beyond a border 
implies raids within that bordci We have already had 

^ Recent accounts from China icport the occupation of the eastern districts 
of Shantung by a body of rebels, called Nien-fci,Mho ni“e carrying ripinc and 
minder up to the walls of Pchin * The t'/iU of the 1 artir arm> * (we quote 
fioin the * North China Hcnld^ Ms gathered around the capital, and it is 
only the terror of this arm of the service which keeps the rebel hordes fiom 
the City of Nine Gates ’ This is probably an exaggerated estimate of the 
importance attaching to the Nien-fei moicmcnt And it must also be con- 
ceded that the Tacpings have disappeared from the scene But stiU the 
Government, which can permit the former to go unchecked, and all but suc- 
cumbed to the latter, cannot be expected to show more vigour against rebels 
in a remote and impracticable country like III 
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an example of this truth in the inclusion of the KAlmaks 
from Chuguchak into the Russian piovince of Semi- 
polatinsk And it is as impossible foi Russia to let such 
injuries pass unnoticed as it would be foi the Anglo- 
Indian Government to submit to coi responding insults 
fiom the Wazfii or Main tribes on the PeshAwar oi Shik- 
Arpur frontier The press of St Petersbuig ah eady speaks 
of the TungAni insurrection in Dsungaiia as ‘ tlie Diingen 
question (1868),’ and the recent measure of adminis- 
trative reconstruction, by which the southern portion of 
Semipolatinsk has been severed from the Government of 
Western Sibeiia, and constituted, together with Russia’s 
lecent conquests on the Sir-DariA nvei, into a new ' Go- 
vernment of TurkistAn,’ is avowedly adopted with a 
view to watching, and, if necessary, controlling the afiati s 
of Dzungaria Had China retained her grasp on the 
two circuits of III, the Czar would have had no leason, 
and possibly little inclination, to transgiess the bounds of 
empire laid down by recent tieaties with the Court of 
Pekin , but, now that the power to which he was pledged 
has finally disappeared from the scene, and that its 
successor is found to be a disoiderly neighbour, objec- 
tionable in many Avays, and specially so for interrupting 
the course of Russian trade towaids the east, we imagine 
that It cannot be long befoie the troops at jDiesent' con- 
centrated about Fort Veriide have their headquarters 
tiansfcned across the frontier to Kulja. In short, Ave 
look foi ward to an early extinction of the Tiingdm 
revolution, Avith all its attendant troubles in Dzungaiia, 
by means of a Russian occupation of the country (i868) 

^ List of Lake Issyk-KlU, the Russians have five battalions of infantry, 
ten <sotnias’ (each one hundr^ strong) of Cossacks, and sixteen guns , and, 
west of the same point, there are eleven battalions, twenty sotnias, and forty 
guns , the whole under the command of General Kaufmann, the new Governor- 
General of TurkisUln 
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But It IS time that we should turn to a field of greater 
attraction for British interests We have already inti- 
mated that, while one band of Tungdnis issued from 
Urainchi, in June 1864, for operations in Dzungaria, 
another band, by a more southerly route, advanced into 
Eastern Turkistdn Before proceeding, however, to 
follow the fortunes of the latter force, it appears desirable 
to say a few words as to the physical appearance and past 
history of the territory forming the new scene of action 
Other names for this terntoiy are Little Bokhara, 
which IS simply unmeaning, and Chinese Tartary, which 
conveys an incorrect impression, Eastuin Turlcistdn, on 
the contrary, as the correlative of that Western Tiir- 
kistdn which is to be looked foi on the other side of the 
Bolor mountains, rightly indicates a geographical division 
of the region which has Tdrks for the bulk of its popu- 
lation Eastern Turkistdn then forms a gieat depiessed 
valley, shut in on three sides by mountains of great 
height, on the north it is separated from Dzungaria 
by the Tian-Shan range, on the west from Transoxiana 
by the Bolor, tand on the south by the Kdrdkoram 
and Kuen Liln from India and Thibet Hence its 
configuration somewhat resembles a blunt-headed cone, 
except that, towards the east, where the base-line ought 
to be, there are only barren sands, whicli meige imper- 
ceptibly into the great Desert of Gobi Sand thioughout 
the interior of the cone, and a clayey soil and stony sui- 
face along the edge of the mountain lines, are too largely 
the chaiacteristics of the country Morever, the air is of 
exceeding dryness, and ram is rare But, on the other 
hand, the volume of water which flows down fiom the 
snowy mountains on tliiee sides of the valley, is con- 
siderable, and the rivers which carry this, all of them 
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cotiveiging anto the central channel of the Eagol or 
Tarytn, afford ample means of ii ligation while the 
tracts under the shadow of the thiee langcs, and as they 
geneially aie, nevertheless contain patches of moie or less 
ifeitile land The climate is tempeiate and eminently 
salubrious. The mineial resources have been very im- 
perfectly explored by the ignorant natives f but there can 
be no doubt of their abundance. They include gold, 
coppei, sulphur, salt, and especially the jade-stone, on 
which the Chinese place so high a value The real im- 
jooitance, however, of Eastern Turkistdn lies not in its 
indigenous productions, but in its geographical advan- 
tages as a commercial tlioroughfare It forms an im- 
portant stage m the ancient line of communication by 
land between Europe and Asia. This famous route, 
which we have above traced from the Gieat Wall as fai 
as Khamil, passes on, along the southern slope of the 
Tian Shan, through Karasliar, Kucha, and Aksu to 
Kashg^ar, from thence over the commodious Teiektin 
Pass to Andijan and Kokand , and finally it ciosses the 
Russian border to Orenburg. The distance fiom Pekin 
to Aksu is said to be 2,550 miles, and caravans take 
nearly five months to traverse it, though special couriers 
accomplish the journey in one month From Aksu on 
to Kokand may be reckoned other 800 miles 

As for the history of Eastern Turkistdn, the Chinese 
appear to have been masters of the country from the 
beginning of the Clinstian era up to the days of Chinghiz 
Khin, diough their rule during that interval was subject 
to considerable fluctuations, at one time extending be- 
yond the Boloi mountains as far as the shoies of the 
Caspian Sea, at another receding within the teiiitory of 
Khamil. On die partition of Chinghiz Khdn’s mighty 
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empiie, Eastern Turkistdn became a part of the Chag- 
atai Khanate, and even after the bulk of that Khanate 
had been overrun by the K^maks, a descendant of 
Chagatai continued in power at Ydrkand up to the 
middle of the seventeenth century Some insight into 
the medieval condition of Yir]<and, Kashgar, and 
Khoten is obtainable from the travels of Maico Polo, 
and of the pious Jesuit, Benedict Goes In both narra- 
tives the point which most strikingly contrasts with the 
circumstances of oui own day is the religious toleration 
displayed by the native authoiities. Marco Polo testifies 
to the existence of a large number of Nestorian Chris- 
tians among the inhabitants , indeed, in his time, Kash- 
gar was the seat of a Nestorian archbishopric; and Goes, 
whose jouiney dates 1664, or three centuries after the 
Venetian, was admitted, in the presence of the Pi nice of 
Ydrkand, to a religious discussion with the principal 
Mullahs of the country, who actually came to the con- 
clusion that ' our law also might have some good in it ' 
Yet Eastern Turkistdn, since its first conversion from 
Buddhism, has always been intensely Muhammadan , and 
Its political fortunes, particularly in the western portion of 
the province, have received a very strong bias from the 
national creed This western portion is known as Alti- 
shahr, or the Stx Czites, and comprises Ydrkand, Kash- 
gar, Koten, Aksu, Yanghisar, and Ush-turfan, with 
the territories subordinate to each Altishahr, perhaps 
from Its proximity to those centres of Muhammadan 
theology, Bokhara and Samarkand, has never had any 
lack of holy men to guide its concerns, and, as the 
Chagatai dynasty neaied its close, the priestly element 
began to play an important part in public afiaus No 
better summary of the events of this peiiod can be given 
than the one supplied by Colonel Yule — 
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‘Saintly tcaclieis and woikcis of miracles, damiing descent 
from Muhammad, and known as KliwAjAs or HojAs, acquired 
great influence, and the sectaiies attached to the chief of these 
divided the people into nval factions, whose mutual hostility 
eventually led to the subjugation of the whole coiintiy Foi, 
late m the seventeenth centuiy, HojA Appak, the Ladci of one 
of those parties called the While Mountain, having been expelled 
from Kasligar by Ismail Khdn, the chief of that state, who was 
a zealous supporter of the opposite parly, oi Black Mountain, 
sought the aid of Galdan Klidn, sovereign of the Eleuths or 
Kdlmaks of Drungaiia Taking the occasion ofleied, that chief 
in 1678 invaded the states south of the Thian Shan, cairicd off 
the IGidn of Kashgar and his family, and established the Hojds 
of the White Mountain over the country in authoiity subordinate 
to his own Great discords for many years succeeded, sometimes 
one faction and sometimes another being uppermost, but some 
supremacy always continuing to be exercised by the Khdns of 
Dzungaiia In 1757, the lattei country avas conqueicd by the 
Chinese, who, in the following year, making a tool of the While 
paity, which was then in opposition, succeeded m bringing the 
states of Turkistdn also under their lule ’ 

Such were the successive steps by which the Chinese 
power was at length re>established m Eastei n T urkistdn 
The Khwdjds of the White Mountawi, however, who, 
after then* expulsion by the Chinese, had found lefuge in 
Kokand, made more tlian one bold endeavour to recover 
what they legarded as their patrimony In 1827, Ja- 
hdnglr Khdn Khwdjd invaded Altishahi with a laige 
rabble of aimed fanatics, and captured Ydrkand and 
Kashgar , but after an eight montlis’ occupation of those 
cities, he was defeated by the Chinese, and obliged again 
to fly across the Bolor The Khdn of Kokand sur- 
rendeied him to the Chinese ; he was conveyed to Pekm 
and executed tlieie m 1828, his fate making a profound 
sensation thioughout Central Asia and even in China 
also ; to this day there is no more populai ballad among 
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the Kirghizes and Usbegs than that which tells the tale 
of Jahdngir Khdn’s betrayal In 1852 the Kokand 
Darbdr connived at a fresh expedition against Altisliahr, 
headed by seven Khwajds of the same family, who, after 
a transient success, were similarly repulsed by the Chi- 
nese. One of the seven, Wall Khdn Tarrd, renewed the 
attempt in 1857, and, though he too, in the end, had to 
retire, his temporary occupation of Kashgar is memorable 
for a display of crueltj , such as staggered even the un- 
susceptible Tdrks ' His mania was a thirst for blood, 
and not a day passed without several men being slaught- 
ered m cold blood, either by himself or m his presence 
On the banks of the Ki/il he erected a pyramid of 
human skulls, and anxiously watched the gradual rise of 
a monument so worthy of him The heads of fallen 
Chinese and Musalindns were collected from all parts 
and added to the pyramid ’ Some of the bravest and 
best of his own adherents weie made to contribute their 
skulls to this ghastly trophy , and it was crowned by the 
head of a European traveller, the lamented Adolphe 
Schlagentweit «He struck a paralysis of terroi into the 
people, and, to be rid of him, even the return of the 
Chinese was for a time welcomed by all classes The 
Chinese, hmvever, weie not conaliatory masters, and a 
national party soon rose into sturdy life again Still 
fondly looking m the direction of the saintly family from 
which they had suffered so much, tlie Tiirks fastened 
on Buzurg Khdn, son of the martyi Jahdngi'r, as their 
destined deliverer Their watchwoid was, ‘When Bu- 
zurg Khdn mounts his steed, Altishahi shall be free’ 
All that remains to be noted is that, ivhile contact with 
the fanaticism of Transoxiana had thus kept Altishahr 
seething in perpetual war and anarchy, proximity to 
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the civilisation of China had saved the eastern towns 
from pai ticipation in the same miseries. East of Aksu 
the influence of the Khwajds diminished, and east of 
Kucha It ceased entirely, so that not the Tungdnis 
only but the Muhammadans generally of Karashai, 
Turfan, and Khamil seived actively with the Im- 
perial tioops engaged in the pacification of the Six 
Cities 

This imperfect sketch of previous events in Eastern 
Turkistdn will perhaps suffice to give the readei some 
idea of the relative position of i>arties in the i^rovincc, 
about the middle of 1864, when the wave of Tungdni 
insurrection swept in from the Desert of Gobi There 
were the Chinese m military possession, with a foice of 
about 14,000 men , there were the Tungdnis, foiming 
a large and hitherto staundi portion of the Chinese 
garrison ; and there were the native non-Tungdni 
Muhammadans (Usbegs, Sarts, Kirghizes, and others), 
who in the eastern districts identified their interests with 
tlie Tungdnis, but who in Altisliahr held Chinese and 
Tungdnis in equal abomination, and sighed foi a return 
of tile Khwdjds from their exile in Kokand 

On the arrival at Kucha of the Tungdnis, who 
had been despatched from Uramchi to laise Eastern 
Turkistdn, their clansmen of the Chinese gaiiison at 
once fraternised with them and mutinied The other 
Muhammadan residents joined tlie Tungdnis ; and the 
Chinese, powerless to resist the combination, all had their 
throats cut The triumphant Muslims then elected a 
Khwdjd, named Rashud-ud-dln, of great local sanctity, 
to be then ruler , and under his direction they rapidly 
obtained possession of Aksu, Ush-turfan, and Lai 
Masjid Rashud-ud-dfn’s next blow was to have fallen 
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on Ydrkand, the seat of the local government of the 
southern circuit of Ih The Manchu governor, how- 
ever, precipitated events at that place by the very 
measures he took to counteract the move By laigesses 
and yet more liberal promises he induced his Tungdni 
soldiers, through their priests the Imdms, to swear 
solemnly on the Kurdn that they would stand by their 
colours to the death They observed the oath for three 
whole days, but, on the 24th July, 1864, they mutinied, 
broke open the jail, released the prisoners, and plundered 
all the dwellings of the Chinese civil population Next 
day they proclaimed a Holy War against the infidel ; a 
device which secured them the co-opeiation of every 
Muslim in Ydrkand The Chinese troops had now to 
retire within then fortifications and submit to a siege 
Scarcely had this result been attained at Ydrkand, before 
the same antagonistic elements came into collision at 
Kashgar. Here too tlie Chinese took the initiative, 
though by a sterner process than that vsrbich had failed 
so signally at the capital The Manchu commandant of 
Kashgar invited iij:he Tungdnis to a feast m his fort, 
they came, and as they unsuspectingly sat at meat, a 
volley of musketry was poured into them from all sides , 
of the seven hundred men who were in this doomed 
assembly, fifty only are said to have made good their 
escape Instantly the Musalmdns of the city flew to 
arms, with a cry for vengeance , and the Chinese, like 
their compatriots at Yarkand, found themselves belea- 
guered within their own citadel Almost at the same 
time a similar tragedy was enacted at Khoten , the 
Chinese beg^n by massacring a number of lungdnis, 
and the Muhammadan citi/ens retaliated with vigour , but 
in this instance no fortifications availed to save the 
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Chinese fiom immediate rum , they wcic blotted out of 
Khoten, and a native piiest, named Hdjl Hab/bullA, 
\vas elected to rule in their stead Soon afterwards 
Rashud-ud-dln’s picparations at Kucha foi .in advance 
on Ydrkand were complete , and on the 30th September 
he despatched a force of 7,000 hoi sc and foot and 250 
camel-guns to aid the revolted Ydikandis in piessing 
the siege of the fort The Chinese defended themselves 
with the courage of despair , but famine and undei mined 
ramparts soon lendered fuither resistance hopeless , then 
they bred their magazine, and anticipated in flames of 
their own creation the certain death which awaited them 
from the foe 

The foit of Kashgar was now the last place in which 
a vestige of the Chinese power remained. While its 
fate still hung m tlie balance, Buzuig Khdn Khwdjd from 
Kokand rode into the streets of the city with a following 
of 500 men, cliicfly Kirghizes and Kipchaks At last 
the Tiiiks had got their long-looked-foi deliverer among 
them, and they hailed him as their rightful prince witli 
acclamations But, alas for the misdinjction of popular 
regard, not Charles Stiiai t nor Louis /<? Destni ever so 
disappointed the hopes of tlieii endiusiastic partisans! 
Buzurg Khdn proved a wortliless debauchee, who, be- 
fore many weeks were over, was content that the buiden 
of princely duties should be transfen ed to an officer of 
his own staff, Yakub Beg Of a very different stamp 
was this new ruler of Kashgai By birth a Tajik, and 
a subject of Kokand, he had for many years played 
a conspicuous part m U\e stormy politics of his native 
Khanate. The deed for which he hitherto had been 
best known, would in Huiope have covered his name 
with hopeless dishonour, but the moral sense of Cential 
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Asia IS less nice, and he, who m 1 84.7, as commandant 
of Ak Masjid, had accepted Russian gold in exchange 
for a portion of the terntor) committed to his charge, 
still letained among his countrymen a reputation for 
exceptionally fair dealing Brave, energetic, and open- 
handed, he was popular with his brothei -chieftains, and 
beloved by his own retainers. At the time to which our 
story relates he held the rank of Kdshbegi, or com* 
mander-in-chief of the Kokand forces , but, as Kokand 
existed only on the suffeiance of Russian generals, his 
instincts liad rightly taught him that even a subordinate 
share in Bu/urg Khan’s venture across the Bolor offered 
a finer field for hts ability and ambition than any that was 
open to him at home 

Meanwhile famine was effectually doing its work 
within the fort of Kashgar By March 1865 two thovi- 
sand Chinese had died of starvation The remainder 
of the garrison then foi the most part committed sui- 
cide, and Yakub Kiishbegi became master of the fort 
with little difficufty So fell, after a century of con- 
tinuous dominion, the Chinese power in Eastern Tur- 
kistdn, 

But the Musalmdns who, in one form or another, 
had now succeeded to the supremacy, were far from 
being a united 01 harmonious body Rashud-ud-dfn 
m the east, Hablbulla in the south, and Yakub 
Kiishbegi 111 the west, each represented a separate 
faction At Kucha, Aksu, and Ydrkand the pi evading 
influence was Tiingdni At Khoten, Habfbulld, as the 
weakest of the paities, sincerely desired, but was not 
likely to enjoy, a life of quiet isolation , already he had 
been obliged to fight a pitched battle in defence of lus 
territory against a wanton invasion of Tungdnis fiom 
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Yclrkand And lastly, Yakub Ki'ishbe^i at Kashgar, 
though constantly tlneatenud with clcstiULtion fiom the 
local intiigues of lival competitois foi powui, was not the 
man to be content with the possession of a single town- 
ship Thus the conclusion to which events manifestly 
tended was a struggle for mastery between the Tun- 
gdnis of Rashud-ud-dln and the Kokandi advcntuicrs 
under Yakub Kdshbegi ; Khoten meanwhile endeavour- 
ing to keep aloof from eithei side, but destined to be ab- 
sorbed by whichever should prove the winnei 

1 he contest that ensued was sharply fought out, but 
we spare our readers a recital of the varying fortunes 
of the combatants. The issue was still doubtful, and 
HablbullA was consequendy still unmolested, when, in 
1865, Khoten was visited by a Euiopean travcllei, the 
first (excepting Adolphe Schlagentweit, who never lived 
to tell the tale) that had been seen theie foi centuiies 
We allude, of course, to Mr Johnson, of the Indian 
Trigonometncal Survey, An account of Mr Johnson’s 
journey, and of the incidents that followed it, has been 
already given m a previous page of this volume (51), how, 
while in the execution of his piofessional duties on the 
KAshmfr border, he received, and upon his own lespon- 
sibihty accepted, an invitation from KhAn HaWbulld of 
Khoten, how the Khdn entei tamed him with sufficient 
hospitality, but was stiongly inclined to keep him as a 
hostage for the extraction of money and munitions of war 
from the Indian Government, how, in the end, he let 
him go, and endeavoured to obtain what he wanted 
by the more civilised method of a formal embassy to die 
English Viceioy at Calcutta, and how his hopes were 
blasted by Sir John Lawrence civilly refusing to have 
anything to do with him 
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At Icngtli victory inclined decidedly to Yakub Kiish- 
begi , for in April rS66 he captured Ydrkand from the 
Tungdnis He followed up his advantage with ardour, 
and his caiecr eastward was an unbroken success, so 
that by autumn of the following year Khoten, Ushturfan, 
Aksu, and Kucha had surrendeied to his arms In fact 
Yakub Ktlshbegi is at the present time (1868) undisputed 
master of the whole of Altishahr [He has since then 
consolidated his power as Ruler of Eastern Turkistdn] 

What bearing this result may have on British interests 
in India, we shall presently inquire , but, in the mean- 
time, we may with advantage cast a glance at the cir- 
cumstances connected with the Kilshbegi’s capture of 
Khoten For there have not been wanting wnteis in the 
public journals to sneer at Sir John Lawrence’s pusillani- 
mity in declining to enter into close relations with this 
particular chiefship , and even a responsible and un- 
doubtedly most able Ministei like Lord Cranborne was at 
one time disposed to look with favour on tlie proposal of a 
Fanjdb official, who volunteered to visit Khoten in search 
of that brilliant •Will-o’-the-wisp, the tiade of Central 
Asia Statesmen can seldom hope to obtain so imme- 
diate and signal a justification of their prudence, as Sir 
John Lawrence has found in the narrative of Habi- 
bulld’s fall, as given by the British Agent at Leh, m a 
despatch dated September 3, 1867, which has been pub- 
lished in the Indian newspapers We prefer therefore 
to give the actual text of the despatch without attempting 
an abridgment 

‘At the end of last year Yakub Kiishbcgi of YiirKand, 
having first imprisoned the Agent from Khoten, to pi event his 
sending any intelligence, commenced preparations for an advance 
on Khoten The Agent, however, managed to send off a letter 
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bvtwo of htsscrvnnls to give wirning to tlio Kh.ln, but the 
messengci'b were stopped, and the IcLlci fmim suvn up in a 
shoe Ihe mertwcic brought back and s hot by the Kdshbe- 
orders Ihe Agent was then vciy closely confined and 
guarded and thicatcnul with a like fate, if he did not give full 
mformation icg.ud.ng the stiength of Kholen, the number of 
troops. &c , and. to save his life, he disclosed cveiything 1 he 
KiSshbegi then, at the beginning of this ye.u, sent a stiong 
foice against Khoten, and himself joined it within a march oi 
two of the town Fiom this point he sent off a kltoi to the 
ruler HablbulU KhAn, expressive of his fncndly feelings, and 
hi 3 desiie to establish amicable relations between the two 
countries, as they wcic neighbours and of the same faith, and 
beeeingtiie KhAn to come out and meet him th.at he might 

into an alliance HabfbullA at first refiised, but, after 
much pressing, and receiving many assmances of fiiendship and 
cstcetib he assented and went out to the Y.lrkand camp with 
one of hissons and a few followers lie was leceived with every 
mark of friendship and honour, and well feasted and cntcrt.'unul, 
hut in the night he and all his followers wcic made pnsonois, 
and his signet-ring removed , and the next day a Icttoi was sent 
to Khoten, signed with the KhAn’s seal, directing all the chief 
officers and othci men of mflucnce to come out and pay their 
icsoects to the YAikand ruler, with whom a friendly alliance 
had lUst been foiracd Many of the officers and others obeyed 
the summons, and, as they left Khoten by one load, a large 
force svas sent against it by another And, tlicic being no one 
to take the command and give ordcis, the place was quickly 
taken and a large number of the gaiiison slam Ihe Kiish^ 
begi then entered, and seemed a very large tieasure in gold 
and silver and, after appointing one of his own officers governor, 
he returned to YArkand When leaving, ho gave all the women 
of the Khdn’s harem to his chief officers and followcis but these 
women, having formed a plot among themselves, and seizing the 
ooportumty when their new husbands were unaimcd and unpre- 
pared, attacked and killed many of them When the Ki shbcgi 
heaid of this, he at once oidered HabfbullA KhAn, an old man 
of more than eighty years, and his son to be shot, 

Now, supposing that Sir John Lawience, in defcicncc 
• to the popular cry for the extension of Indian tiade in 
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Centiai Asia, should have allowed the English officei 
above mentioned to proceed on his volunteer journey to 
Khoten, what, it may be asked, would have been that 
officei ’s fate ^ We think we may leply that, even if he 
had not been cut off before reaching Khoten at all, he 
must, upon arriving there, eithei have fieiished in that 
city amid the tumult of HabibuIM’s downfall, or have 
been carried off captive to Ydrkand, where England, for 
all her length of arm, would have then been powerless 
either to lescue or to avenge him With tins diffeicncc, 
and It IS one that would have been most damaging to the 
national prestige, we should have had a second Abyssinia 
in Eastern Turkistdn, another Theodore in Yakub 
Kiishbegi. Taught this by lesson, we trust that for 
some time to come the British public may hear no more 
of that premature agitation, which, in pursuit of doubt- 
ful advantages, clamours for the despatcli of English 
officers among the untned and ill-consolidated states 
of Central Asia Were England at war with Russia, 
and were it necessary for the prosecution of the war 
that English gold.''<>and English lives should be staked 
m organising hordes of Usbegs and Tungdnfs for 
guerilla warfare against the enemy, our money and our 
lives might doubtless be lavished in the country , but he 
who, as matters now stand {1867), talks of English em- 
bassies to Ydrkand or to Khoten, is an enemy to his 
country^ This is strong language, we admit, but it 
cannot be wholly uncalled for, when a recent writer in 
a well-infoimed English journal charges the Indian 
Government with ‘ ineKcusable apathy' in neglecting to 

^ This was wntten in 1867^ and was at that time true Since then the 
Kdshbegi has firmly consolidated his power The expediency of holding 
diplomatic mtercoursc with him has been reconsidered, and has been decided 
in thcaffirimtne— W W H 

Q 
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establish consuls m the cities of Itasici n Tiiikistdn ^ 
Apathy theie cciUiiily is not, eithei lor coinmeicial and 
political pui poses, or towaids piiiely scientific ends 
Sir John Lawrence refuses to send Knglish officers 
wheie then mere appeal ance might be a signal for 
their detention {1867) , but ho obtains all the intel- 
ligence he requires by the systematic despatch into the 
same countries of natives of India, specially tiained foi 
inquiry, and handsomely lemuneratecl foi then pains 
And, if proof were wanted of the efficiency of this 
agency, wc might point to the valuable geographical 
information acquiied by a Pandit who, under Captain 
Montgomerie’s instructions, lecently joiuncyed fiom India 

tlie Mdnsarowar Lake to Lhassa. 

Reverting now to tlie actual position of affairs in 
Altishahr, and the extent to which Biitish inteicsts may 
be affected by the succession of a wild captain of ficc- 
lances to the dominion of the Chinese, we can only say 
that the Kdshbegi’s lule is of altogethei too lecent a 
growth to admit of any opinion being formed as to the 
qualities it will display (1867) Hithei-to he has had work 
enough to win his kingdom at the point of the sword ; 
and now that it is fully won, whcthei he will succeed in 
keeping it, and, if so, how he will govern it, icmain to be 
seen Upon these doubts hangs the fuluie as well of 
Russian policy as of British trade 

^ This writer in the same sentence denounces the Indian Government for 
snuilai neglect at Lch^ and also for permitting the of K’^shmCr to block 

the course of trade by monstious exactions at the frontier, whciens the fict 
IS that so far back is m 1864 the Mahilr'tj^ was constiaincd to make higc 
reductions in his customs duties, ind that 11101*0 already is a consul it Lch, 
sent there for the spcciiil puipose of seeing that the tenns of the 1 educed 
tariff of 1864 are strictly adhered to by the Mahdrdjil's ofHcuils The true 
cause of the depressed state of trade at Lcli is the disturbed condition of the 
country on the other side of the Kdrdkonm i*ange (1867} 
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If the Kikhbeg! be, as we are disposed to believe, 
not a mere soldier of fortune, but something of a states- 
man also, the first use he will make of the consolidation 
of his conquests will be to resuscitate the trade which 
recent wars aqd tumults have all but extinguished in 
Eastern Turkistdn Most probably it will be beyond 
his power to reopen commerce with China through 
the country occupied by the revolted Tungdnfs , but 
China’s difficulty ought, in this instance, to be India’s 
opportunity With the Kdshbegi’s leave, India should 
be able to supply most of the ai tides for which Tartary 
has hitheito depended on the Chinese, and other goods 
besides Already there is one Indian staple which is in 
urgent demand thioughout all the Turkistans, Eastern, 
Western, and Russian, and tliat is tea The Ti'uks 
cannot live without tea , not only do they use it as a 
beverage at meals, but one person may not receive a 
private visit from another, nor a chief give audience to 
his retaineis in public darbdr, without tea being offered 
to the guests and freely consumed by all present Thus 
if our planters of the Himdlayas would only take the 
tiouble to ascertain and imitate tlie particulai appearance, 
Whether brick-shaped or blue-glazed, which Chinese tea 
has hitherto borne in the Tuikish bazaais, they ought to 
find at Leh a splendid market for the commodity which 
has caused so much disappointment to Indian speculators 
(1867) Recently we heard of a single tea-district in the 
North-west Provinces expoiting lea into Central Asia to 
the value of 1 5,000/ It will easily therefore be under- 
stood that the Indian Government scans the prospects of 
a revival of the caravan trade across the Kdrdkoiam Pass 
with considerable solicitude 

Still more nairowly are the Russians on the Sir- 

Q2 
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Dana watching the movements of the Ki'ish 1 )c:;i in 
lespect to the ic-opcning of tiaffic ovci the Tcieklin 
Pass Then fionlier at Namangam is only about i6o 
miles fiom the foot of the pass , they aic nuligticint .it the 
loss of their ancient commerce witli China by this loiitc ; 
and, though they cannot but admit that the moic distant 
Tunginfs on the bordeis of Kansu, or within that pro- 
vince, are the principal cause of the misfortune, they 
are not likely to overiook any obstructions to their 
mercantile enteipiise which Y.lkub Kilshbcgi may offci 
m Altishahr, close to their own outposts If the Ki\sh- 
begi IS a wise man, he will do his utmost to conciliate 
Russian sentiments on this score But theie arc rumouis 
afloat that he is diffeiently inclined (1867) It is said that 
he has sent emissaries to the couits of Kokand and 
Bokhaia and to the Tungdnfs at Kuija, m view to the 
formation of a league hostile to Russia This is very likely 
false The substratum of truth, however, appeals to 
be that m Altishahr, as in every othei part of Central 
Asia, including Afghdnistdn, a gencial feeling has aiiscn, 
and clay by day gains ground, of antagonism to Russia, 
as an aggiessor from whom much is to be feaied, and of 
inclination towards England, as a power content to remain 
within her own limits The tune may come when this 
feeling will be of incalculable value to us , and we owe 
its existence to that determined policy of non-inteivention 
which among certain critics of Sir John Lawrence’s policy 
is his capital offence Meantime, if YAlciib Kdshbcgi 
should be imprudent enough to give umbrage to General 
Kaufmann,the newly-appointed Goveinoi -Gencial of Rus- 
sian Turkistdn (1867), events may be precipitated which, 
upon present chances, are not immediately to be expected 
In the end no doubt Altishahi will be absoibed into the 
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Noithei n Enipiie, and tt piobably will be the fortune of the 
Kdrdkoiam mountains to form the hist common boundaiy 
the woild may evei see between the dominions of Old 
England and Holy Russia But on the whole, we doubt 
whcthci the next move of the Russian foices in this 
quartei will be acioss the Teieklin Pass An advance 
fiom Foit Veinoe foi the suppicssion of the Tun- 
gdnls about Kulja appeal s a much nearer contingency , 
and, since the command of D/ungaria would enable the 
Russians to leach Khamil and the trade beyond, almost 
as elTectually as they could from Eastern Turkistdn, it is 
possible that, with the accomplishment of that object, 
they might cease to take all the interest they at present 
certainly do m the affaiis of the Six Cities But, what- 
ever may be the com sc of events, whcthei to acccleiatc 
or to letard the southwaid pi ogress of the Russians, we 
look forwaid to their ultim,'itc ocuipation of Eastern 
Tuikistdn without any appiehcnsion Out trade can- 
not suffci, foi it IS impossible that die system of protec- 
tive duties should be much longer maintained at St 
Petersburg, and as for the sccuiity of the Indian Empiie, 
even the wildest of Russophobists has not yet conceived 
the possibility of an invasion by way of the Kdidkoram. 

Our task is done We have endeavoured, so far as 
our fiagmcntaiy materials permit, to throw light upon a 
pait of the woild rcgaiding which Europe possesses very 
scanty information, and to trace over an enormous extent 
of frontier the progiess of a famous empiie’s decline 
What effect the events we have levicwcd may produce 
on the ccntial fabiic of Manchii powci we leave to olheis 
to delineate The icsult pcihaps will be small, for the 
moibid condition of the cxtiemilics is, in this case, less a 
potential cause of futuie disastci than a meie symptom of 
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deep seated evils that have thcii oiigiii elsewhere. It 
betokens an organisation sapped at its vital soiiiccs by 
an atrophy, which, sooner 01 later, must lei inmate m 
uttci collapse and dissolution. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR 

An able article in the last EdiiUmrgh Review (Apiil, 
1874), brings down the history of Eastern Tuikistdn fiom 
tlie point at which Mr Wyllie's aiticle in the same journal 
left It in Apiil, 1868. It is, therefore, needful heie to say 
only a very few words regarding this interval Partly by 
dissimulation and treachery, partly by a skilful use of the 
fanatical aspects of Isldm, but chiefly by valour and 
policy, Ydkub Kdshbegi has established himself as the 
de facto ruler of Eastern TiukistAn, and now fiiinly 
governs it As he strengthened himself in this position, 
he extended his relations alike towaids Russia and India. 
At first the Russian Government held, that though ' he 
might have established a Governmei^S de factOt Russia 
had treaties with China, and could not entei into diplo- 
matic relations with a successful insurgent against the 
Chinese Emperor’ The Chinese Government, howevei, 
took no steps to recovci the revolted piovince. Vaiioiis 
high officers enjoy titles connected with its civil and 
military administration, but (with the exception of an 
occasional agitation sucli as is said to have taken place 
this spring, 1874) they live calmly at the couits of Pekin 
or S/e Chuen, and continue to hold their nominal 
offices as if Eastern TuikisUn still foimed an integial 
pait of the Chinese Empiie. As the lulei of Eastern 
TurkistAn consolidated his powei, Russia recognised him 
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A Rubsian envoy was sent to Eastern Turkistdn in the 
spiing of 1872 to complete a commercial tieaty, and since 
then cin embassy under Baron Kaulbais to the Amfr has 
lemoved foimer causes of suspicion, and established 
friendly relations In the same yeai, the Atdlik Ghdz/, 
01 luler of Eastern Turkistdn, despatched an envoy to 
India He reached there in 1873 His first object was to 
obtain the Viceioy’s consent to a British envoy leturmng 
with him to Turkistdn, with a view to forming a com- 
mercial tieaty His second object was to visit Constan- 
tinople and to obtain from the Sultdn a recognition of his 
master as Defender of the Faith He succeeded in both 
his objects It is now understood that the Atdlik Ghdzi 
IS dv jure as well as de facto the great Muhummadan 
Chief of Ccntial Asia In the summer of 1873 the Atdlik 
GhdrI’s envoy iclurncd to India fiom Constantinople, 
and was accompanied to Eastein Turkistdn by a British 
envoy, Mr Douglas Foisylh, C.B, of the India Civil 
Service Mr Forsyth, now Sir Douglas Foisyth, was 
peculiarly welcome to the Atdlik Ghdzf, as he had already 
visited Tmkistdn m 1870 He has been received with the 
utmost cordiality, and has now brought his mission to a 
successful close 

While these sheets were passing through the press 
(Maich, 1874) the treaty framed by Mi Forsyth and the 
Atdlik Ghdzi ai rived in India As it forms the final 
lesult of the senes of events described in the above essay, 
I reproduce it in full at the end of this Note But, before 
doing so. It may be well to explain the actual position of 
the Atdlik Ghdzi in his own dominions, and to state the 
evidence showing that he is, m icality, the de facto lulci 
I shall quote fii St a shoit passage which tlic Edinburgh 
Revicwci cites fiom the Russian envoy, Captain Remthal. 
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To this will be added the description of tlic picsciU state 
of affairs in TuikisUin, which the wiitci in the Apiil 
number (1874) of the Edmbuiqh Rmno gives Ex- 
tiacts fiom a recent letter of Mi boisyth, the Ihitish 
envoy, now on his way back fiom TurkisUn, will con- 
clude the senes of quotations 

Captain Reinthal, the Russian envoy, wiltes thus — 

'To all appeaiancc, YAkiib Beg wields an unlimited power 
in his dominions He entcis into cveiy detail of iidmtnisliiUion 
and sits all day receiving reports, issuing oidcis, and conHiming 
sentences of death Tlieie is not the least foini of tual Theft 
is punishable by hanging, even a simple accusation sccuiing 
the sentence of death The nooses ncvci swing idly on the 
gallows Infoimation against individuals is the gicat fcatuic in 
the administration of Kcishgaiia All cicatiiies living in Jctis- 
hahr, as well as all private property, arc the belongings of YAkub 
Beg, who disposes of them as he pleases foi his own peisonal 
benefit or foi the good of the state * 

The Edinburgh Reviewer, in April, 1874, thus sum- 
maiisea the evidence which he has collected fiom English 
and Russian sources — 

' Eastern Turkistdn is now ruled by thp,AtAhk GliAzf in an 
austere manner, which befits his title as Protector and Cliampion 
of the Faith IslAm is enforced with a stiict adherence to oilho- 
dox Sunni observances, contiasting foicibly with the laxiicss 
that pi evaded during the tolciant rule of the Chincbc At the 
houra of moniing and evening prayer, functional ics duly aimed 
with sticks, as m BokhdrA, now sweep the laggaids into the 
mosques Idolatcis aie not allowed to ndc 01 to wear tuibans, 
those ptivilegcs being leseived foi tlic faitliful , and the AtAlik 
Ghdd has prohibited, as contrary to Sunni law, a practice pre- 
valent in and befoie the days of Marco Polo— -that of tcmpoiary 
mariiagcs between visitors and the women of the countiy, lasting 
only so long as the visit lasts He is, himself, completely un- 
educated— a mere tioopci, as he often styles hmistlf, but knows 
the spell which religious tcacheis can cjccicisc, and assigns a 
great part of the revenue of the country for then maintenance 
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lie keeps them, however, in then place, no less than his othci 
subjects, and peimits on then pait no intcrfcicncc with his 
worldly policy Indeed, he seldom icsorts to anyone for counsel, 
with the exception — and that only an occasional exception — of 
old Kokandf fi lends — Muhammad Sunnus, the Governoi of 
Yclikand, and Sayyid Yakub, the late Envoy to India and 
Constantinople Almost cveiy offence of any gravity — and 
even a light offence, if icpcatcd — is punished by death, and, 
during the early days of his rule, the gallows were raicly empty 
It IS needless to add that the anarchy which preceded his use to 
power has entiicly disappeared , and Mi Shaw has told us that 
a man who saw a bag of silver ingots lying on the loadsidc 
would immediately run over to the othei side, foi feai of being 
supposed to have designs upon it TJic administration appears 
to be as impartially just as it is Draconic, and the people do not 
suffer from what they would regard as oppi cssion The taxes 
do not diflfci nuitciially fiom what they wcic in Chinese times , 
a tenth of the piodiicc of the land being taken paitly in kind, 
paitly in cash, while hcidsmcn contiibutc each ycai a foiticth of 
their stock, and mcichants a foiticth on their sales The ofhcuils 
are not paid in cash, but by the assignment of the revenue fiom 
a village, a group of villages, 01 even a fi actional share in a 
village , and fiom this they support both themselves and their 
following Thus, a tenth shaie of the pioducc from the distiict 
of Kaigalik (on tlic way to Yihkand fiom the south) is devoted 
to the suppoit of the Govemoi of Y.Ukand, who, with it, main- 
tains a mighty table, whcicat each day, in tiuc Spaitan fashion, 
he sits down to meat with all but the menial employes of the 
administration It is tiue that, besides tliesc icgulai taxes, the 
people have to make presents of hoises and various ai tides that 
arc needed by the officials , that the bales of merchants arc 
examined, and any aiticle which pleases the AUlik Ghdzl or the 
officials IS taken bom them at a pnee which, though not unfair, 
IS fixed arbitiaiily , and that no man physically capable is held 
exempt from service in tlic field But none of these demands 
are icpugnant to the notions of a primitive Asiatic people , and 
as the eye of the master is cvciywlicic, and extortion on the 
pait of an official is mercilessly punished, that class is not able 
to abuse its powei s Ihcic is, again, little ficedom of action, 
ciiul the people aic all kepi in a slate of piofound awe, no man 
vcntuiing to discuss any matter in the most distant way con- 
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nectcd with the Government, foi feat of his wouts being repotted 
to the officinl spies, and hts life being taken m consequence , 
but that, again, is quite in accoi dance with the Asiatic idea of a 
strict and even of a jiisl administiation Such adininistiations 
have, in fact, not been unfrequent in Onental hisloiy, and have, 
while they lasted, foimcd bright exceptions to the ninnutonnus 
story of misrule , but, as was to be expected, no soonei was the 
master, whose vigilance had kept the whole artificial stiuctiiie in 
pioper order, succeeded by anothei, who picfciicd ease to tod, 
than the mstiuments of ordci became only engines of oi^anised 
oppression As yet, however, the only part of the AtAhk GhA/{’s 
policy which stiis up actual complaint is the extent to which all 
offices of trust arc given to Kokanclls, and that must be viewed 
as a natural precaution Kokand is, too, foim the most valued 
constituent of his aiiny, the total stiength of which was, foui 
years ago, estimated at 20,000 men, with 70 pieces of oidnancc, 
cast, some by immigrants from the Muhammadan poitions of 
Asiatic Russia, some by Hlndustdnls Since then, the neces- 
sities of his war with the Ttingdnls of the north-cast have 
doubtless caused a consulciablo increase in his foicc A laigc 
portion of it, even now, consists of TiingAnfs, whom he has lately 
begun to pay in money, as tlicy weic paid in Chinese times, 
while the otbeis are paid in kind, as in Kokand Then dull is 
still very rude , and, as is usual in Asiatic aimics, the object 
mainly held in view is to produce as noisy a fire ns possible, 
without much regard to aim ’ • 

Mr Forsyth, the British envoy to Eastern Turkistin, 
writes on the and Februaiy, 1874, from Kashgai — 

'In forwaiding the Tieaty of Commerce just concluded with 
His Highness the Amfr of Kasligai and Ydrkand, I wish to 
offer some remarks on the prospects of tiade between India 
and Eastern Turkistdn, legarding which veiy widely divergent 
opinions are held , one class holding the belief that the people 
of this country aie much below the oidmary Hindu in the scale 
of civilisation, and that the difficulties of the Himdlnyan loiitc 
must ever prove a barriei to extensive tiade , the otlicr class 
going to the opposite cxticnie, and cncoinaging the liritisli 
manufacture! s to believe that the conclusion of a tieaty is only 
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necessary to enable tbcm to ship loads of bales consigned to 
the Ydrkand and Kashgai inaikcts. 

‘ The ti uth lies in the mean between these two cxtrcnics , 
and whilst those who dcpicciatc tlie impoitance of the trade arc 
piobably not thoiovighly iicquainted with the subject, on the 
othei hand, it would ceitainly save tlic more sanguine class fiom 
disappointment if, befoic despatching their goods, they weighed 
well the following facts — 

‘What stiikes cveiy Englisliman who has visited the Amir’s 
dominions is the very comfoi table condition of the people, and 
the degree of civilisation they have attained, considciing then 
entile want of contact hitheito with European nations They 
are industiious, peaceful, and, as a lulc, leinaikably intelligent 
and very energetic, and irould be quick to appreciate and adopt 
all the advantages offered by European science 

' Russian and English goods arc cageily sought, and though 
theic aic certain piejudices of icligion against clothes liguicd 
with the resemblances of animal life, there are no such caste 
difficulties to be ovcicomc as arc to this d.iy to be met with in 
India 

‘ The population is much scantier than we had been led to 
expect, and thcic is much moic land available foi cultivation 
and capable of irrigation by the numcious canals and sticams 
than there arc hands for m fact, tlie piolihc crops now laised 
would feed many more mouths than tlieie arc at present 
Sheep and fowls are abundant, cows are not quite so plentiful 
The disturbances of late years have, of course, much to do with 
the scantiness of the population, as may be seen in the undue 
pioportion of females to males This would prove an obstacle 
to a speedy development of trade on a large scale , but it is an 
evil which a few years of peace and good-will will soon icmcdy 
Alieady the population in the cities of Ydrkand and Kashgai is 
on the increase, and cverywheic that we have liavciled thcie 
IS the appearance of a thriving people The bazaais aic well 
filled, tiade is brisk, houses are springing up on all sides, and 
poverty is said to be on the dcciease, so tliat on this head 1 can 
speak confidently Time and peace only aie necessary foi the 
pioduction of a laigc domand for ncccssoitcs and luxuries 

'The next gieat diawbiick is the want of propci cuirency, in 
consequence of whicli all commercial tiansactions have to be 
earned on more or less by barter It is the intention of the 
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Amir to iiilrocliicc .1 bilvci coinage, until winch li.is been fully 
established, inei chants imisl content llicinseivcs with taking 
gold-dust, fells, shawls, wool, dial as, carpets, &c, in exchange 
for their I* uropcaii goods If veiy Luge consignments of Hi itish 
maniifactuies came ovci, the imi>oitti would pcihaps find tin, 
inaikct sw'ampcd by consignments fioin the Kussian side, .ind 
they might have difficulty in getting loads in cxch.ingc winch 
would fetch any fan price in the Indian inaikets 

'The next obstacle is the road ovei the Ilimdlayas At 
piescnt mules and ponies aie the only beasts of bin den em- 
ployed , and though the load by ICulu and the Hata LtlcliA 
has been rendered practicable for camels, it is exceedingly doubt- 
ful if Indian camels could stand the gicat cold of the Inghci 
Himalayas north of Laddkh Foi mules and pomes, the load 
between Lch and Ydilcand passes foi days over an inhospitable 
tiact, whcic grass and gram aic not to be found, and it would 
be necessary foi tiadeis to cany supplies with them, or to lay 
them out at convenient distances Fiom the Yarkand side the 
difficulty of carnage can be met with more successfully, the 
double-humped Bactrian camel is to be had in any mimbcis, 
and IS bled m the Kogyai district These animals aie well 
adapted for crossing the high dcseit plains of the KdiAkoiam, 
and if Ml, Johnson has been successful in finding a load down 
the Shyolc piacticablc all tlie year lound, tlicic is no icasoti why 
camels should not go with their loads to Lch They have aheady 
gone there with case by the inoic circuitous Ch,tngchLumH loutc, 
‘The Ydikandi ponies fai siiipass all othei nnimals of then 
kind as beasts of burden, and, foi all animals, the difficulties of 
the mountain loutc will be immediately icdiiccd by the opening 
out of the Kogyai line, by whicli one low’ easy pass is substituted 
for the high and troublesome Suget and Sanju passes, and the 
journey w'll! be shortened by three days The cpicstion of the 
best line thioughout to be adopted must be lescrvcd foi dis- 
cussion w'hen all the information icquisite for forinmg an opinion 
has been collected But it may be assumed at once that the 
Kogyar route between Aktagh and Ydikaiid will ceitamly be 
adopted, and if so, then mules fiora the plains of the ranjdb can, 
without any gieat risk, make the jouincy to Yaikand Last 
year they came across the Suget pass as fai as Shdhidulla, 01 
close to that place, so that tliey could certainly have ciobscd the 
easier pass to Kogyar, and then would have 1 cached the plains 
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or YAikcUid A'S t cowards tlic Ladakh and Ka*>hmk ponies as a 
means of cniiiagc, the stock is not neaily suHicicnt for the ic- 
quircmcnts of the tiadc as it is at present, and it is not likely 
lliat they will incicasc to any extent, and I look to Y^ikand for 
the supply of carnage 

*Anothci supposed obstacle to oui tiade is the competition 
of Russia Undoubtedly Russian goods have obtained the chief 
place m the baraais of Rastcin TurkisUn, and the road between 
Kashgar and Russian tcriitories offcis none of the gicat didt- 
cultics to be met with on the LadilJi route But it is, I believe, 
a fact that English goods con be conveyed at a cheaper inte 
through India and ovei the K<iiilkoram than through Russia to 
KashgtU English goods undci Russian coveis are sold Iicie, 
which shows that our inanufactuics do somehow or othci find 
then way into this countiy Russian cliint/cs have a large sale 
hcic , but compaiing puces, I find that supciioi English chint/cs 
could be sold at a much lowci figuie, and still leave the 1111 
poitci a handsome maigin of piodt At picsent, the few Indian 
tiadcis who come ovci with vciiluics consider they have not 
done well if they do not cleat 75 01 80 per cent piofit Unless, 
then, the Russt,in merchants make the same latc of profit, it is 
cleat that English goods ought to hold Ihcir own, to say the 
least, against all others 

' It may pcihajis appeal at hist sight that I have little faith 
in the elasticity of the trade which I am specially empowered 
to foster by treaties) and other facilities But this is veiy far 
fioni the fact, though I believe I am consulting the real intciests 
of our Biitish merchants and of Eastern Tuikistaii in putting all 
the ai cumstanccs of tlic ease m a cleat light 

' That the trade is capable of expansion experience has 
proved When the subject was fiist brought to Lord Lawrence's 
notice m 1S66, the total amount of annual exports and imports 
at Lch did not exceed one Ukli (io,cxx}/), and Warfr Goslidoii, 
whose opinion was sought by the then Viceroy, was consideicd 
to have overshot the inaikwhen he suggested a possible increase 
to ten klkhs (100,000/) pel mtnum I<iomthc icturns published 
by the Supicmc Govcinmcnt, we find that within five ycais 
fiflccn klkhs (150,000/) have been passed, and ns the obstacles 
to which I have alluded to cucgiaduallyicmovcd, the expansion 
of commerce m this diiection may spicad to a very laigc extent 
But if British mei chants try to act in defiance of all piudcncc. 
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and without piopcr aiuuigcnicnts, they arc sure to meet with 
disappointment, and will cause discouiagcmcnl to nlhcis 

*I am led to olTci these lemaiks by the loceipt of ,i lettei 
from a gentleman who signs himself ‘Uiicctoi of <i Company foi 
Tiading with Eastern Tuikiatan/in which he informs me that he 
pui poses leaving the Panj>lb on the 30th of May next with 600 
loads of mcichandtse, valued at thiee hlkhs of lupccb, and he 
requests me to oidci supplies foi hts animals to be laid out on 
the load between Leh and YArkand 

* It IS not for me to offer him advice, and the idea of laying 
out supplies for him alone is of course not to be entertamed , 
but as other mei chants may be disposed to follow hts cvnmplc, 
I think they would do well to pondci ovci the facts I have put 
foilh in this lettei Ihcre is wisdom in piocecding by dcgices, 
and not putting too gicat a sham on a giowing stiiicluic 

'Expciicncc tells me that to convey 300 loads fioin the 
FanjAb to YArkand requites an immense amount of foiethoiight 
and aitangement, as well as a consideiablc CKpcnditiirc, without 
which disaster would Itavc been inevitable in ciossing from Leh 
to Ydikand 

' Up to Leh the difficulties of supplies aie fat less, and each 
year will decrease In couise of time I hope the MahArAjA on 
his side, and the Amir on the other, may be induced to arrange 
for supply houses at convenient distances , and, possibly, by 
judicious planting, grass and wood may be 1 eared on some parts 
of the load, but till some such facilities aie nffoided, I should 
think small consignments would be moic likely to be successful, 
and the establishment of a market at Leh will give piobnbly a 
good impetus to the completion of the desiicd airangcmciits 

* A mule or pony ought not to be compelled to cany moic 
tlian 225 lbs, 01 2 cwt, and spate animals in the pioportion of 
5 pei cent should be taken The hue of a pony or mule fiom 
the PanjAb to YArkand is Rs 70, oi 7/ The number of stages 
is 75 

' Goods consigned from England for the YArkand maikct 
should be packed in bales of i civt each, wrapped in skins 01 
other stout mateiial to lesist damp, as ivell as the tlioiny 
bushes in the valleys, which arc very destiuclivc Spare pony 
01 mule shoes at the rate of three sets per animal should bo 
taken, and it is advisable to have amongst one's followeis one 
or more men who can do fai tier’s work 
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‘ In selecting goods for the Y<likand market, patterns with 
figures of buds or animals should be eschewed, stupes find 
mote favoui than checks, high colouis aic much picfcned by 
the people heic , black is not at all approved , tweeds arc not 
appicciatcd, Blight chintzes, and all kinds of cotton goods 
arc in gieat demand, though a common kind of cotton cloth 
IS hugely manufactured at Khoten, and is even exported to 
Kokand All goods should be of the best quality, good prices 
being readily paid for fine cloth, wheieas inferior cloths and sized 
2 )iccc goods, tliough even low piiced, arc not in favour 

‘ Having alluded to the fans in Asia, I may give facts as the 
result of my observation which apx>car to account for their 
extensive use, and afibid at the same time an insight into the 
charactci of the people Thcic aie not many latge towns in 
Eastern TuikistAii, or villages of anysi/c, such as are to be 
found m India, but the cultivated poition of the country is 
studded with scpaiatc farms and homesteads, many hundreds 
foiming a kind of ciiclc, oi what in India would be called 
paigand 

‘ As there is no village ba/aai, such as we iindcistand in 
Iiu)i«i, in ordoi to siqiply then wants, a custom has giown up of 
holding weekly markets at diffeient sjxits in the paigand Thus, 
as we passed along fioin Sanju to Kashgai, we, came across 
many places called Ekshumbd, oi Doshumbi Bazaar, t c , held 
on Sunday or Monday, and so on Heie, for instance, within a 
radius of twenty-five miles, thcic is a bazaar held at one place 
oi anothei every day in the week except Friday, to which the 
peasantry dock with their sheep, fowls, cotton clothes, boots, 
and other articles of daily consumption oi icqiiirement Even 
III the laigc cities one day in the week is devoted to the bazaar, 
Avhen the chief business seems to be transacted Frequently, 
when I have had occasion to send to the city of Kashgar An 
an aiticle, I have been told that it will not be piocurable till 
Thill sday, the maiket day 

‘ It IS haidly necessary foi me to do more than point to the 
{icacc and sccuiity to i>ropcity which all this betokens , when a 
pcasantiy can live thus iinpiotcctcd in solitary fauns oi m small 
hamlets, there must be little fcai of robbers or of violent crime 
No need here evidently foi enclosing themselves within walled 
towns, oi for the erection of foits, foi jn'otection fiom mtcinal 
commotions 1 hough tlieie is no Aims’ Act in the countiy, 
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weapons arc never earned by the people, and the appeal ance 
of arms is a sign that the wc<iiLr is employed on duly foi the 
Government 

‘Violent crime is almost unknown, and thefts art, laie Hie 
Amir has acqimcd a ch.uacttr foi c\ccssive seventy bLcausc he 
punished theft with death He is undoubtedly a teiioi to evd- 
doeis, but IS acknowledged to be just in his punishmtnls, and 
the icsult is a complete stoppage of ciimc Ihe poisanliy aie 
unmolested, and when peaceful industry is thus allowed to thiivc, 
we may with justice form high expectations of the advancement 
of the people, and be encouiagcd to aid in the woik of im- 
provements 

‘The country is said to be nch m mines of coppci, non, lead, 
and coal, so that by the aid of Euiopcan science and skill, 
machineiy of all kinds maybe intioduccd, and would be quickly 
appreciated whcic the hands ate so scarce Ihe habits of the 
people, too, are all favourable to industiy, Instead of each man 
cooking his own food, and thus spending a valuable pait of the 
day in culinary occupation, as is the ease m Indin, theic me 
innumeiablc rcstauiants and bakeucs, and bicad and meat pies 
are hawked about the sticcts, and a vety cheap diiinci is thus 
provided foi the masses 

' In conclusion, there is one point on which any Biitish tiadci 
oi traveller purposing to visit tins country ought to be informal, 
and winch he would do well to bear m mind *1 he people of 
Lastern Tuikistdn, though good-natured, friendly, and hospitable 
to Euiopcans, own to no infcnoiity of race, and will not submit 
to be roughly treated ‘Ihey meet Euiopcans with perfect 
politeness, but on terms of equality, and any attempt at hauteui 
or domineering will be quickly and ficiccly icscnted ‘ 

Treaty between the British Government and His 
Highness the Amir Muhammad Ydkub Khin, Rulci of 
Kashgar and Ydricand , signed at Kashgar on the 2nd 
February, 1874, by Mi T Douglas Foisyth, C B , on 
behalf of the Viceioy, and by Sayyid Muhammad Khdn 
Turd on behalf ot the Amir 

Art I ‘ The high contracting paitics engage that the sub- 
jects of each shall be at liberty to cntei, reside in, tiade with. 
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and pass ^ylUl their inci diandi 7 C and propcity into and thioug-]! 
all paits of the dominions of the othci, and shall enjoy in such 
dominions all the piivileges and advantages with respect to com- 
nicicc, piotection, or otherwise, whicli are 01 may be accoidcd 
to the subjects of such dominions, 01 to die subjects 01 citizens 
of the most favouicd nation. 

Ari II 'Meichants of whatever nationality shall be at 
liboity to pass from the tciiitoiies of the one contracting party 
to the territories of the other with tlieii meichaiidize and pio> 
perty at all times and by any route they please , no restriction 
shall be placed by either contracting paity upon such freedom 
of transit, unless foi uigcnt political leaaons to be picviously 
communicated to the othei , and sticli icstriction sliall be with- 
diawn as soon as the necessity foi it is over 

Ari III ‘ hiUropean Biitish subjects entering the dominions 
of His Highness the Amfi, for purposes of tiade or othei wise, 
must be provided with passports certifying to their nationality 
Unless provided with such passports, tliey shall not be deemed 
entitled to the bencht of this Treaty 

Aur IV ‘On goods impoitcd into British India fiom 
tcnitoncs of His Highness the Anih, by any loiite ovci the 
Him.Unyan passes which he to the south of His Highness' 
dominions, the Biitish Government engages to levy no impoit 
duties On goods impoitcd from India into the teiiitoiics of 
His Highness the Amir, no impoit duty exceeding 2 ^ per cent 
valorem, shall be*lcvied Goods imported as above into the 
dominions of the contracting parbes may, subject only to such 
excise icgulations and duties, and to such municipal or town 
legulations and duties as may be applicable to such classes of 
goods generally, be ficely sold by wholesale or retail, and trans- 
ported from one place to another witliin Biitish India and within 
the dominions of His Highness the Amir respectively 

Ari V 'Merchandize imported from India into the tern- 
tones of His Highness thoAmli will not be opened foi exa- 
mination till ariival at the place of consignment If any disputes 
sliould aiise as to the value of sucli goods, the Customs officer, 
or othei officei acting on the part of His Highness the Amir, 
shall be entitled to demand pait of the goods at the latc of one 
111 foity in lieu of the payment of duty If the afoiesaid officci 
should object to levy the duty by taking a poition of the goods, 
or if the goods should not admit of being so divided, then tlic 
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point III dispute shall be I'cfciicd to two coiiipctcnt poisons, one 
chosen by tiie afoiC3»iul ofltcti .md the olliti by the imiioilci, 
and ,i valuation of the goods slull bo made , .iiuj if the lefctccs 
shall differ m opinion, they sliall appoint an aibiliatoi whose 
decision shall be final, and tlic duty shall be levied nccouhng to 
tlic value thus established 

Art VI ‘The llntish Government shall be at libcity to 
appoint a representative at the court of Ills Highness the Amh, 
and to appoint commercial agents suboidinatc to linn in any 
towns oi places considered suitable within Ills Highness* tciii- 
tories His Highness the Ainh shall be at libeity to appoint 
a lepresentative witli the Viceroy and Govci noi-Gcncial of India, 
and to station commeicial agents at any places m Ihitish India 
consideied suitable Such representatives shall be entitled to 
the rank and privileges accorded to ambassadois by tlic law 
of nations, and tlic agents shall be entitled to the piivilcgcs of 
consuls of the most favoured nation 

Ari VII ‘British subjedts shall be at Ubcity to piiicliasc, 
sell, 01 hue land, or houses, or dcp6ts for mcichaudt/c m the 
dominions of His Highness the Amfr, and the houbes, dcp6ts, 
or other premises of British subjects shall not be foi cibly cntcitd 
or searched without the consent of the occupier, unless with the 
cognizance of the Biltish repiescntativc or agent, and in picscncc 
of a person deputed by him 

Art. VIII ‘ The following arrangements aic ngi ced to tot 
the decision of civil suits and cnminal eases ffl^ithin the Iciiitoiics 
of His Highness the Amir in which Biitish subjects aic con- 
cerned , — 

(a.) ‘ Civil suits Ml wluch both plaintiff and defendant arc 
Biitish subjects, and ciiminal eases m which both prosecutor 
and accused are Butish subjects, or in which the accused is .i 
European British subject mentioned in the 3id AiUcIc of this 
Treaty, shall be tiled by tlie Bntisli representative oi one of his 
agents, m the picsciice of an agent appointed by His Highness 
the Amir 

(d ) • Civil suits m which one paity is a subject of His High- 
ness the Amir, and the other jiaity a British subject, shall be 
tried by the Courts of His Highness m tlie picscnce of the 
British representative or one of his agents, oi of a poison ap- 
pointed in tliat behalf by sucli representative or agent 

(c) ‘ Criminal cases, in whidi either pi oseciitoi or accused is a 
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subject of His Highness the Ain{r, sliall, except as above other- 
wise piovided,bc tried by the courts of His Highness m presence 
of the Biitish icprcscntative 01 of one of his agents, 01 of a 
person deputed by the British repiesentativc, 01 by one of his 
agents 

(^) ‘ Except as above otheiwisc piovided, civil and criminal 
cases, in which one party is a British subject and the other the 
subject of a foreign power, shall, if eithei of the parties is a 
Muhammadan, be tried In the couitsof His Highness , if neither 
party is a Muhammadan, the case may, with consent of the 
paities, be tiicd by the British repieseiitative or one of his 
agents, in the absence of such consent, by the couits of His 
Highness 

(f) ' In any case disposed of by the couits of Hts Highness 
the Amfr, to which a BiiLish subject is party, it shall be com- 
petent to the Biitish representative, if he considers that justice 
has not been done, to represent the mattci to His Highness the 
Amir, who may cause the case to be retried in some other couit 
111 the picscnce of the British representative or of one of his 
agents, 01 of a poison appointed in that behalf by such repre- 
sentative 01 agent 

Aur IX ‘The lights and privileges enjoyed within the 
dominions of Hts Highness the Amli, by British subjects under 
this Ticaty, shall extend to the subjects of all Princes and 
States in India in alliance witli PIci Majesty the Queen , and if, 
with respect to any such Fiincc or State, any other provisions 
relating to this Treaty or to other matters should be considet ed 
desirable, they shall be negotiated through the British Govern- 
ment 

Art X ‘ Every affidavit and otlier legal document hied or 
deposited in any court established in the i cspcctive dominions 
of the high contracting parties, or in the Court of the Joint 
Commissioneis 111 Laddkh, may be proved by an authenticated 
copy, purporting either to be sealed with the seal of the Court 
to which the original document belongs, or in the event of such 
court having no seal, to be signed by the judge, or by one of the 
judges of the said court 

Art XI ‘When a ^British subject dies m tlie teintory of 
Ills Highness the Am/r, his movable and immovable property 
situate therein shall be vested in his heir, executor, administra- 
tor, 01 other representative in interest, or (10 the absence of such 
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representative) in tlic ix:prestiit.ilivc of the Uiilisli rrovcinmcnl 
ill the aforesaid Utiiloiy The puson m whom ‘.iicli thaijjc 
shall be so vested shall satisfy Uic chums oulsUnclm^ .ip[iunsl 
the deceased, and shall hold the surplus (if any) foi disli ibution 
among those interested The above provisions, mutati s luulandis, 
shall apply to the subjects of Ills Highness tlic Anifi who may 
die in Biitish India 

Art XII ‘If a Ihitish subject residing in tlic Iciutoiics of 
His Highness tlie Amh becomes unable to pay his debts, or 
fails to pay any debt within a reasonable lime aftoi being oidcitd 
to do so by any Comt of Justice, the creditors of such insolvent 
shall be paid out of his goods and effeetb , but the Biitish repre- 
sentative shall not refuse hib good ofllccs, if needs be, to ascertain 
if the insolvent has not left in India disposable property which 
might serve to satisfy the said cicditois, The friendly stipula- 
tions in the present Article shall be icciprocally obscivcd with 
regard to His Highness’ subjects who trade in India uiutci the 
protection of tlic laws ’ 

It Will be observed that tlie above Treaty not only 
provides for the opening up of commercial iclalions 
between India and YArkand, but also for the mainlenance 
of ambassadors on the pait of the two Govcinments 
This IS, peihaps, the most important clause (No VI) in 
the whole Tieaty The status assigned is exceptionally 
high, being ‘the rank and piivileges accoidcd \jo awba'i- 
sadors by the law of nations ’ Hithcito the tuiditions of 
the India Foreign Office have been averse to any title 
higher than that of Envoy, Political Agent, or Resident 

W W H 
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Properly to appreciate the peculiar character of our 
treaty-relations with Kutch (Kachh), a glance at the 
condition of the country , as it stood before Ave came in 
contact with it, appeals necessary 

The jArejd Rdjputsiinmigiatedinto Kutch from Sind 
about the beginning of the fifteenth century a d Over 
the Chaurd Rdjputs, who up to that time had been domin- 
ant in the West, they established a speedy mastery ; and 
their sway soon afteiwaids included the Kdthis in the cen- 
tral Districts, and {though with a slighter hold) tlie Wag- 
heU Rdjputs in the eastern portion called Wdghai The 
title borne by the Chief of the Jdiejds was originally 
ydiUt but since the tunc of Khengai, who leigned in 
1580 A iJ , It has been Rdo 

Before proceeding further, it appears desirable to de- 
fine the Avoid Jlhdydd Etymologicallyitineans Brother- 
hood The institution Avhich it indicates obtains, more or 
less, among all Rdjput States, and may best be described 
by the folloAVing extiacts from Tod’s * Rdjasthdn,’ vol 1 , 
pp 173-4 — 

‘ In all the large estates the Chief must provide for fits sons 

* Tlic following IS a Foreign Office note written by Mr Wyllie when 
Undci-SccrelTry in 1867 It fonns one of several pnpeis which Mr 
Aitcliison, C S I , the Foreign Sccrctaiy, has kindly rendered available to 
me 1 seket It for pubhcntion^ ts the subject with which it deals has an 
intcit!St to those who wish toicill) imdcist'ind the [johey of the Indian Govern- 
ment towards an impoitant class of its feudatories— a class, moreover, \Mth 
icgard to whose ancient system little has hilhcitobccn placed 

before the Fnglish reader — W W II 
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or biothcrs, accoicliiig to his means, .mil the nunibci of inline- 
diatc dcsccndantb In an estate of si\ly to eijjlily Ihousiinil 
nipccs of annual rent, tlic second biolhci might h.ive a village 
of tlircc to five tlioiisand of icnt 1 his is his jiatumony {b(fJ>ola) 
he besides pushes his fortune at the Couit of his Soveieign or 
abroad Juniors share in pioiiorttoii Tlicse again subdivide' 
and have their little circle of depcnd.iiits Ihc extent to 

which the sub-division bcfoic mentioned is earned in some of the 
Rdjput States IS ruinous to the piotccUon and gcneial welfaic 
of Ae country It is pursued in some parts until thcic is 
actually nothing left sufficiently laige to shaie, oi to furnish 
subsistence for one individual , consequently a gicat depiivation 
of services to the State ensues But this does not prevail so 
much in the latter principalities as in the isolated tiibutaiy 
thdkurdts 01 lordships scattered ovci the country , as .imongst 
the Jcirejas of Kutch, the tribes in Kdthuiw.lr, and the small 
independencies of Gujardt boidoiing on the great Western 
Rdjput States The system in those countiies of mmutc 

sub-division of fiefs is termed oi biothcihood, synony- 
mous to the tcnuie by frerage of France , " Give mo 

my hat (share),’* says the Rdjput, when he attains to man’s 
estate, "the bat of the bhdydd,” tlie portion of the ficiagc , and 
thus they go on clipping and paring till all arc impovcnshccl 
The divisabihty of the Kutch and Kdthiiw.lr ficragc, earned 
to the inostdestiuctive extent, is productive of litigation, crime, 
and mtseiy In this custom and die dtfllculty of finding 
datjds, or doweis, for then daughters, we have the two chief 
causes of infanticide amongst tlie R.ijpiits, which lion iblc practice 
was not always confined to the female ’ 

One point among others which this quotation makes 
clear is, that all the members of the Bhdydd are nccessai- 
ily of the same stock as the Chief himself The Rdo of 
Kutcli being a Jdiejd, his Bhdydd must also be all 
Jdrejds And it is of some importance to beai in mind 
that, although the Jdrejd Dlidy.ic] coiislitules the great 
majority of the Rdo’s feudatories, he hiis olhci v.issals 
besides, such as Waghcld lldjputs, &c,, icpieseiiLing 
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families settled in Kutch fiom a date anteiior to the im- 
migiation of the Jdrejis 

The reign of Rdo Desal, who was eighth in succes- 
sion after Rdo Khengar above-mentioned, is described in 
Captain Waltei’s sketch of the History of Kutch as com- 
prising die palmy clays of the Province, when ‘ the scenes 
of cruelty and oppression which accompanied the intio- 
duction of the state and pomp of a Darbdr ’ were yet un- 
known. The sketch, dierefore, tvliich this wnter gives 
of Rdo Desal’s relations with his Bhdydd is of some in- 
terest, although allowance, appai ently, must be made for 
Its tendency towards rose-colour ‘The Rdo himself,’ 
says Captain Walter,^ 

‘docs not appeal to have claimed among his brotherhood any 
gieatcr supiemacy Uiaii what he dciivcd from hts title and his 
supciior icsouiccb Ingress and cgrc&s wcic freely admitted 
to his presence without the inlervcntion of attendants, and Ins 
habits wcic as frugal and free fiom ostentation as his piivatc 
life was simple Conhding in the fidelity- and attacliment of 
his Bhdydd and heicditaiy scivants, all of whom were of the 
military- tribe, no regular force 01 foicign Sibandf had as yet 
been introduced into Kutch The principal JirejAs had all 
recently received tlieii possessions, and as up to tins period 
(A D 1716) tlie ties of telationship had scarcely been severed, 
they were inclined both by habit and duty to obey their com- 
mon Chief A custom of fiiendly intercouise and mutual 
support existed between the Rdo and his nominal feudatories, 
forming an union of interests among them, and piescnting a 
stnking contiast to more modern times (ad 1827), when each 
considens his neighbour as an enemy’ 

Of the general administiation of Kutch from tlie Hrst 
RAo to the tenth, who died in 1778, it may be said that 
‘ the different leigning princes appear to have retained 
then supiemacy over the whole Province, some laxly, 


' Page 103 or the Selections Volume on Kutch 
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othcis with a vigorous hand,’* accouhng to the bent of 
theii seveial dispositions towaicls sensual plcasuie oi 
public powci 

Rio Riidhan ascended the tin one of Kulch in 1778. 
The country had been much weakened in the pieceding 
reign by a wai with Sind, and the new lulci was foolish 
and vicious beyond die woist of his pi cdcccssoi s ‘ With 
so much laxity was the administiaiion conducted that 
some of the Chiefs, and otlieis holding estates, weie only 
nominally subject to the Daibdr authority, while secuiity 
of pel son and propel ty was at an end 

Insanity developed itself in Rdo Raldhan, and in 1 786 
he was placed under confinement Two usnrpeis then 
divided the power in the countiy between them, the 
one, a Musalmdn soldiei of fortune, JaindcKit Z^aihi Mu- 
hammad, and the other a Hindu politician, named Ilans- 
rdj. The head-quarters of the formei were at the capital, 
Bhdj, and of the latter at the sea-port, Mdndavl. Stand- 
ing aloof from the struggles® of this pan, and watching 
their opportunity, the feudal nobles of Kutch, each on his 
own estate, consolidated an independent authority, which 
they exercised m any lawless fashion that foi the time 
pleased them Thus in 1S09, when our political relations 
with Kutch commenced, tlieie was uttei chaos thioughout 
the Piovmce 

' Memoir on Kutch by Lieutenant 5 N Raifces, page 13 of the hclcclions 
Volume 

* Raikes* Memoir, page 14 of the Selections Volume 

• Fnthi Muhiminad and Hansrdj uerc suppoilcd by ‘moiccnaiy lioops, 
Arabs, Smdis, and Musaliuins of Kutch Ihc Jlicjds 'ippoii to luve 
possessed but little ucighl, nnd to have taken little interest 111 the stiugglc 
Some remained nt then forts entirely nciitial, others served the (.ontendmg 
parties foi pay , and although the Kilo's person was in the binds of Failii 
Muhammad, and Hansrlj liad not even the shadmv of Icgilimalc luthoriiy, 
the greater part of the Qhilylld were entertained in his ' (llansrllj's) * set vice, 
or attached to bis party ’ F 0 Blue Book, page 8| 
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Several applications foi our assistance from the con- 
tending factions had been alieady received, and lefused ; 
but about this time the piracies organised fiom Mdndavl, 
and the laids of freebooteis from Wdghar into the noith- 
westcrii districts of newly-settled Kdthidwdr, had become 
so intolerable that intervention of some kind could be no 
longei postponed Accordingly, in Octobei 1809, separate 
engagements were obtained fiom Jamdddr Fathi Muham- 
mad and from Dlwdn Hansrdj, by which either leadei, on 
behalf of his puppet master, engaged to eradicate piracy 
and to stop incursions across the Hdn into Kdthidivdr 

These engagements failed altogether of their object 
Piracy by sea and depredations from Wdghar went on 
as befoie The British Goveinment remonstrated again 
and again, but Us lepiesentations fell unheeded equally at 
Mdndavi and at Bhvij 

In October 1813 Jamdddr Fathi Muhammad died, 
leaving two sons, Husain Miydn and Ibrahim Miydn 
The following month, the mad Rdo Rdidhan died also 
The succession to the principality then lay between two 
children, one the illegitimate son, and the othei the legiti- 
mate nephew of the late Rdo By the influence of the 
Muhammadan party the foimei obtained the preference, 
and m Jamiaiy 1814 he was installed upon tlie^«rf/under 
the title of Rdo Bharmaljl Still, the actual administration 
of affairs lay Avitii the brethren Husain Miydn and Ibrahim 
Miydn, and in their hands the young Rdo and his cousin, 
Ladobd, were piisoncrs of State and nothing more 

In Apitl 1814 Captain McMuido was deputed fiom 
Kdlhidwdi to visit Jamdddi Husain Miydn for the puipose 
of inducing him to cocice the maiaudeis m Wdghar 
Captain McMurdo reported, os the icsult of tins visit, 
his conviction that the contiol of Wdghai was beyond the 
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power of the Kutch Government His nolicu of the 
Jirejd vassals on this occasion is significant. ‘The 
feudatories,’^ he wiote, ‘ which compose the jjcncial foice 
of the State, cannot be mcluccd to act foi a length of 
time sufficient to i educe the petty Chieftains , and it is 
aveise to the piinciple, as also to the supposed interest of 
these feudatories, to aid the Government in subverting or 
limiting the power of Girdsids similaily situated to them< 
selves.’ 

In Septembei 1814 Ibrahim Miydn was imudered, 
and in the following Januaiy his biothei, Husain Miydn, 
fell from powei The men who succeeded to the chief 
place in the young Rdo’s councils were inimical to Biitish 
interests, One of tlieir fiist acts was unceiemoniously to 
dismiss from the capital the native icpiesentative of the 
British Government Shoitly afterwards the Wdghai** 
banditti, becoming more insolent titan cvei, attacked 
and plundered Captain McMurdo’s camp in Kdthid- 
wdr The British Govemme.it, piovoked at last beyond 
endurance, addressed an ultimatum to Rdo Bharmaljl in 
November 1815, giving him 24 hourg to comply with 
Its demands for satisfaction At the same tune, in order 
to conciliate the Jdrcjd feudatories of the Piovmce, a 
proclamation was circulated, assuring them that, so long 
as they refrained from interfeience with the operations 
about to be undertaken against the Rdo, their lights and 
privileges would be respected by theBiitish Government 
It is worthy of remaik that the lettei, by which the Resi- 

» Pj^c 8 of Major Shortt’s Blue Book. Pam. lo of the letter to Rcsitlont 
at Barodil 

* These are not to he confounded with the outlaws, of whom so much 
has been lately hcaid in Kitthi-tw.ii The Intlcr arc WitBlini s by // iM cltKiff- 
nation,are subjects of tlio Gdikwdr, nnd reude in the Kilthutwilr District of 
Okhimandal, whereas the people incntioncd in the text (buiiK chiefly 
Waghdd Rdjputs) are from the lec<auy Wdgliar, and subjects of Kutch 
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dent at Barodd forwaided this pioclamation for the 
approval of the Bombay Government, appears to be the 
oiigin of the phrase ‘constitutional,' as applied to the 
position of the Jdrejd fcudatoiics in the Goveiiimcnt 
of Kutch , the Resident desciibed them as ‘lespeclable 
Chieftains who form a constitutional blanch of the 
State 

The British force entered Kutch on the 14th De- 
cember and soon captured Anjdi It then moved on 
towards tlie capital Bhiij, where no resistance was offered 
Captain McMuido, the Political Officer accompanying 
the tioops, was at fiist in some doubts whether to ticat 
with Bharmaljl, or with hn cousin Ladobd, as legitimate 
Rdo of Kutch He theicfoie assembled fifteen of the 
piincipal Jdiejd Chieftains m his tent, and explained to 
them that the Biilish Government ‘wished to undcistaiul 
whether the accession of Bharniiiljl to the gadf was accep- 
table to then body, 01 whethei, with the aid of oiu 
Government to effect it, they would prcfci the estalilish- 
mciit of Ladobd ’ They unanimously gav(‘ thou voice In 
favour of Dharmaljj , and thereupon Captain McMuido 
piocecdcd to execute a treaty witli Rdo Bhainuljl By 
this instrument, dated 14th Januaiy j8i6 His Highness 
made full reparation for tlic depicdations of his subjects 
111 Kdthidwdr, pledged himself to put a stop to such laids 
and also to pnacy foi the future, and ceded to the Biitish 
Govcinmcnt the town of Anjdi with its dependent 
lands. But for the pin poses of the present nolo, the 
most leni'ukable features m the ariaiigcmcnt are those 
conlaincd m Aiticles VIII. and XIII By Ai lido VIII 
‘ tile Biitisli Govt 1 nment, in consideialion of the disU.u tt tl 

^ 12 of Mtijoj ShoiU^2> J 3 ]uc Letter Honi lu 

Bombay Cjovcrnmonl^ d«iU(l 7ih Auguhti 1S15 
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State of the Government of Rio niiarmaljf, and its ina- 
bility to fulfil the above obligations without aid,’ engaged 
‘ to cause such possessions as ’ had ‘ boon alienated by the 
tieachciy of Ins servants to be lestoied to His Highness’ 
aiithoiity’ Aiticle XIII., which is of still gi eater im- 
portance, runs as follows — 

* A icpreseiitativeof the Honouiablc Company's Government 
shall reside with the KAo in the capital, in oidei that all (picstions 
which may ansc between the conli acting Governments be dis- 
cussed in a friendly manner, and the engagement of both paitius 
be watched over and preserved inviolate Hits VaKtl shall mt 
Itsku to any complaints, either from the Rdds Jihdydd or his 
Munster, at the Rdo's icqucst, howevei, the SailcAr will afibid 
him its best advice ’ 

Immediately aftei the conclusion of the Ticaty, the 
British force was marched into WAghai , in fulfilment of 
the pledge given in Article VIII., and by the end of 
February this turbulent Distiict was completely subju- 
gated for the Rdo ^ 

‘ His Highness, Rdo Bharmaljl, was now for the fii*st time in 
undisputed possession of tlie Sovcicignty of Kutch (with the 
exception of the Anjdi PatgaiiiA and thus, aflcr ncni ly twenty 
yeais of turmoil, a descendant of the formci R.los again ruled 
the destinies of the Fiovincc' 

Captain McMuido now became the first Biitish Resi- 
dent in Kutch 

Rdo Bharmalji’s reign tvas shoit and bad. He chose 
his public ministers and private associates fi om men of 
low mnkand bad character gave himself up to diunk- 
enness and every kind of debauchciy; muidercd his 
cousin Ladobd; insulted the Biitish Government, and 
finally evinced unmistakable signs of the insanity which 

■ Rnikcs’ Memo , page 30 of ihc Selections Volume 
* Ceded to the Untish Government under the Iitatv 
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he had inherited from hi"? fathci As for the feudatoiy 
Chiefs of the Province, he made it his settled object to 
sap their powei in all ways, and especially ' by kindling 
disputes m families, and espousing die cause of diat bianch 
which was willing to lose its independence by applying 
for his aid.’ ^ He was much strengthened in this under- 
taking by the prestige derived from his alliance with the 
British Government On the other hand, there is good 
authority for believing that the BhAydd were bent on in- 
suboidination Wilting to the Bombay Government on 
the state of the Wdghar Distiict in June 1816, Captain 
McMurdo said * — 

'The Girdsids have a due aversion to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Chief of their Bhdydd,® although they would 
not hesitate to .icccpL a foreign yoke In this state of mind, 
the smallest rcla'?ation on the part of the Kutch Government 
would instantly be followed by the ovcithiow of the RAo’s 
power m the Distiict ’ 

Nevertheless Captain McMurdo’s sympathies were 
all on the side of these stiff-necked vassals He Avas 
of opinion that ‘on the strict pieservation of the feudal 
system of goveinment, and the privileges of the JdreJds, 
depended cverytliing tliat could render Kutcli at all 
sei viceable to our Goveinment , ’ ^ and it is piobable that 
he acted on this principle quite as far as, with reference 
to our tieaty-pledge not to inteifere between the Rdo 
and his Bhdydd, could be considered justifiable. 

With the increase of the Rdo’s misconduct, it began 

I Page 14 of Major Shortt’s Blue Book Captain McMurdo’s letter of 
30th Januaiy i8i8 

^ Pago 13 of Major Shortt^s Blue Book 

^ Greater condemnation tlian this it seems diHicnlt to conccivci consnlcr- 
ing that the condition of this tenure was military service against all mvadeis 

* Page 15 of Major Shortt’s Blue Book Captain McMurdo’s letter of 
mil September 1818; para 3 
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to be pciccivcd by the Blulyilcl that thcti Chicr «5 alli- 
ance AVith the BiiUsh Government was sensibly coolini? 
They, tliercfore, took heait of giace, and jn September 
]8i8 piescntcd to Captain McMuido a memoiial, pio- 
testing against the prcssuie put on them by the RAo, and 
begging that the Biitish Goveinmenl would inteivenc foi 
the reformation of the affairs of the Piovincc ^ 

* This application, however, was negatived, and it is tmpos. 
siblc to suiinisc what might have been the icsult had not the 
Rilo placed himself in the light of an enemy by diiectly molest- 
ing oui Villages in the AnjAi PaiganA, and by attacking the 
town of Ansn in Wdghai, at a time when its Chief was, in con- 
formity with the firat Treaty, in attendance on Captain McMuido 
for the settlement of his diifcicnccs with the DaibAr ' 

In Novembei 1818 Captain McMuido was authoused 
to ‘ open a communication with the principal Chiefs, and 
to declare the leadmess of the British Government to co- 
opeiate with them in deposing RAo Bhaimaljf, and con- 
ferring the Government of Kutch on whomever tliey 
might consider to be the legitimate successor/ ® Eaily in 
the following year a British foicc entered Kutch ; and 
the camp was soon joined by the principal JArejA feuda- 
toiies BhAj was stormed, and the RAo captiucd on the 
25th March , Captain McMurdo then consulted the’ 
JArejAs rcgaidmg a successoi to the and theii 

choice fell on Bhaimaljfs infant son, who accoiclingly was 
installed m the sovereignty of Kutch, under tlic title of 
RAo Desaljl, April 9th 1819. 

To provide foi the interval of the new RAo’s minoiity 
a Regency had to be appointed , and, although the 

* Page 95 of Major bhortl’s Blue Book fair John Malcolm’s Minute, 
para 21 

* Prom Government of India, to Govcimncnt of Bombay, aSlh Novem 
her t8i8 Page i6 of Major Sliortt’s Blue Book. 
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British Goveinment would have preferred to abstain 
from any direct shaie in the administration, it so far 
yielded to the earnest desire of the Bhdydd as to consent 
that the British Resident, Captain McMurdo, should also 
be the head of the Regency 

One of the first acts of the Regency was to pacify 
Wdghar Many of the landholders in this tract had fled 
fiom their estates on the appioach of the British force 
in r8i6, and had ever since been in a state of outlawry, 
living by plunder These now signed an engagement, of 
which the preamble may be reproduced here — 

'The Darbdi, as a punishment for our bad conduct, had 
dcpiivcd us of our villages and Giids, at present, however, the 
Honourable Company's army having accomplished a refoim m 
the alfniis of the Darbdr, the English Goveinment has graciously 
intcifeicd and icstoied to us our Girds, &c We do, thcicfore, 
engage that henceforth none of us shall be guilty of improper 
01 tioublcsoniG conduct, and wc engage to abide by the follow- 
ing Ai tides ’ 

Of these ‘ following Articles ’ some arc worth notice 
For instance, Aiticle VII — ‘We will peiform the Rdo’s 
seivice witli fideli|y. We will accompany the Darbdr 
troops when they are acting, and act in concert.’ And 
Article IX — ^"We have given a distinct deed to the 
Darbdr, undei the guarantee of the Sarkdr, for the pay- 
ment for ever of an annual jamdbandi (rental) The 
specific jamdbandi mentioned in it we shall yearly pay ’ 
Article X . — ‘ Should we have a necessity for money, 
and wish to sell our villages, we engage to acquaint the 
Sarkdr beforehand ’ And the document winds up — 
‘In the above manner we engage to behave justly, 
peaceably, and honestly, and not to act improperly or 
infringe on om engagements ’ 

The next matter for which Captain McMurdo had to 
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provjclt’ was ihr sctllcniont of iho fiiUiic iclaliojis of the 
Biitish anti Kutch Govciniiienls Iho inbtiinncnL by 
which this was cnbctccl is known as the lieaty of 1819, 
and continues up to the picsent time the most impoitant 
of dll oui engagements with Kutch I'lidt the Tieaty 
should be characterised by a spccidl ivgdid foi the intcicsts 
of the Bhtiydd is only what niiglit luivc bet'n expocletl, 
as well fiom the general policy of the Lime, which, under 
Captain McMiiido’s diicction, swAyed stiongly m then 
favour, as from the paiLicuhii circumstance that then open 
co-opcration m oui leccnt piocccdings desei vts I some kind 
of recognition at our hands But even with allowance 
fully made 011 this account, the position socuicd to the 
territorial vassals under the new constitution of Kutch 
can hardly be regarded othciwise than as a singular 
diveigcnce from the ordinal y feudal system of Kdjwdrd, 
Thus the deposition of Bhaimaljf, oidcicd in Article 
II , 18 made to rest, not upon his piovcd incapacity to 
govern, but upon ' the desire of the J.lreji Bhdydd,’ which 
the Honouiable Company accepts In the next Ai tide the 
Company acknowledges Dcsaljl as Rj^o of Kutch, not by 
right of birth, but by unanimous election of the J<he]d 
Chiefs In Aitidc IV, it is the Jdiejd Bhdydd which,^ 
as being at the time the sole dcpositaiy of powei, 
'determines, with the Honouiable Company’s advice, that a 
Regency shall be formed ’ When, undci the Vlth Aiticle, 
the Company agrees to leave a Biitish foice in Kutch, this 
concession is made ‘ at the desire of Rdo Sri Dcsaljf and 
die JdrejA Bhdydd,' and foi the payment of llic foicc, 
funds are guaiantced by the same ' Rdo Sri l)es.iljf and 
the Jdrcjd Bhdydd,' as though the noimal Govern men L 
of Kutch were not a despotism, but a limited monaichy 
with the Bhdydd as a second estate. Again, in A i tide 
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XIV, which pi ovides for the British Government obtaining 
military aid from the Kutch Darbdr upon requisition, a 
special clause is added to the effect that this arrangement 
‘ IS not to be undei stood as imposing any duties on the 
Jdrejd Bhdydd contrary to their established customs ’ 

But the most important Ai tides of the Ticaty are the 
Xth, XVIth, and XVIIIlh, which I proceed to give at 
length — 

‘Ariicle X 

'The Hon'bic Company engages to cxcicisc no authoiity 
over the domestic concerns ti the Rdo, 01 those of any of the 
JdicjA Chieftains of the country, that the Rdo, his heirs and 
successors, shall be absolute mastcis of their territory, and that 
the civil and ciiminal jurisdiction of the Biitish Govcinmcnt shall 
not be intioducccl thcicin' 

‘Ariicle XVI 

'The Biitish Government, with ilie approbation of that of 
Kulch, engages to guaiantce by scixuaic deeds the Jdicjd 
Chiefs of the Bhdydd, and gcncially all Rdjput Chiefs in Kutch 
and Wdghar, in full enjoyment of then possessions, and fuilhcr 
to extend the same protection to Mchtd LaUshml BAs Wnl- 
labhj/ who^ for the wclfaie of the Kutch Daibdi, has acted in 
conceit With the Jdfejds, and with gieat zeal and sincerity’ 

'Article XVIII 

‘Previously to the execution of the deed of guarantee in 
favour of the Jdieja Bhdydd, according to the tcnoi of the 
XVIth Aitide, a written engagement shall be entered into by 
them to abstain from the piactiec of infanticide , and specifying 
that, in case any of them do piactisc it, the guilty pcison shall 
submit to a punishment of any kind that may be clcternimcd by 
the llon’ble Company’s Govcinmcnt and the Kutch Darbdi ’ 

With regaid to Aiticle X , above quoted, I may hcie 
mention that I do not agree with Majoi Shoitt m liib m- 
terpi elation of the clause — ‘ The RAo and his heirs shall 

s 
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provJtlc was the sctllemcnL of the futiiic icLitions of the 
British and Kiitch Governments The insliumrnt by 
which tins was effected is known as the Ticaty of 1819, 
and continues UjJ to the picscnt tune the most imiioitant 
of dll oui engagements with Kutdi. 'ihdt the Tieaty 
should be characterised by a special regal d foi the iiiU tests 
of the Bhdydd is only what might have been expected, 
as well fiom the general policy of the time, which, undei 
Captain McMuido’s direction, swayed stiongly in then 
favoiii, as from the paiticulai circumstance that then oiien 
co-opeiation m our recent piocecdings dcserveil some kind 
of recognition at oui hands But oven Avith allowance 
fully made on this account, the position seemed to the 
territorial vassals iindci the now constitution of Kutch 
can hardly be regarded otherwise than as a suigulai 
divergence from the ordinal y feudal system of Rdjwdid. 

Thus the deposition of Bhaimalji, ordcicd in Article 
II, is made to rest, not upon his pioved incapacity to 
govern, but upon 'thedesiieof thejdicjd Bhdydd,’ which 
the Honouiable Company accepts In the next Ai tick* the 
Company acknowledges Desaljf as Rj^o of Kutch, not by 
right of birth, but by unanimous election of the J.iicj.l 
Chiefs In Aiticle IV, it is the Jdiejd Bhdydd which^ 
as being at the time the sole depositary of powei, 
'determines, with the Honourable Company’s advice, that a 
Regency shall be formed ’ When, under the Vltli Ai tide, 
the Company agrees to leave a British force in Kutch, this 
concession is made 'at the desite of Rdo bif Desaljf .iiul 
the Jtlrcjd Bhdydd,’ and foi the payment of the foni', 
funds aie guaranteed by the same ‘ Rdo Sif Desaljf .iiid 
the Jdrejd Bhdydd,’ as Uiough the noiinal GoveiiiniciU 
of Kutch weie not a despotism, but a limited monaidiy 
with tlie Bhdydd as a sc*cond estate. Again, in Ailiclc 
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XIV , which provides foi the British Govern mentoblainiiig 
miliLaiy aid fiom the Kutch Darbdr upon requisition, a 
special clause is added to the eflfect that this arrangement 
' IS not to be undei stood as imposing any duties on the 
Jdicjd Bhclydd contrary to their establislied customs ’ 

But the most impoitant Articles of the Tieaty me the 
Xth, XVIth, and XVIIIth, which I proceed to give at 
length — 

‘AltllCLE X 

*lhe Hon'ble Company engages to ckcicisc no authoiity 
over the domestic conccins of the Rdo, or those of any of the 
Jdicjd Chieftains of the country, that the Rdo, his hens and 
succcsbois, shall be absolute masters of then tciiitory, and that 
the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the Biitish Government shall 
not be introduced thcicin’ 

‘AKiicrt XVI 

' I he Ihitish Govcuimcnt, with the approbation of that of 
Kutcli, engages to guaiantcc by sepaintc deeds the Jdrcjd 
Chiefs of the Bhdydd, and generally all Rajput Chiefs in Kutch 
and Wflghai, m full enjoyment of then possessions , and fuithcr 
to cs.tcnd the same protection to Mchtd Lakshml Dds WnU 
labhjl who, for the welfare of the Kutch Darbdr, has acted m 
conceit with the Jditgds, and with gicat /cal and sincciity ' 

‘AuriCLt XVIII 

‘Picviously to the execution of tlic deed of guaiantcc m 
favour of the Jdrejd Bhdyid, accoidmg to the tenoi of the 
XVIth Aitielc, a wiittcn engagement shall be cnteicd into by 
them to abstain from the practice of infanticide , and specifying 
that, in case any of them do practise it, the guilty pci>on shall 
submit to a pimishmcnt of any kind tliat may be dcteiiiiined by 
the Hon'ble Company's Govcinmcnt and the Kutch Darbdr’ 

With icgmdto Aiticlc X , above quoted, I may hcie 
mention that I do not agree with Majoi Shoitt in his m- 
leipictatiun of the clause — ' 'Ihe Rdo and hib hens shall 
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be absolute niastcis of ihoii teiiiloiy.’ In paui /[t, of 
that Officci’s Report No 22, tlatctl 271)1 I'eljiiiaiy r«S67, 
he cites tlic Gujauiti vcibion of the Tioaty, to sliow tluit 
the wold ‘then’ should bo ‘tlicn owii/ //!., tJie Kilo’s 
Klialsd domain as opposed to the feudiil osUiU'S of tlie 
vassals, and hence he deiives an aigumcnt foi the l.ittei 
being exempt from the aiitlionty of the D.iibili M.iving 
lead the Gujardti, I quite agiec that the woid ‘then’ 
should be 'then own,’ but the whole tcnoi of the A 1 tide 
convinces me that tlie distinction intended by the fianieis 
of the Tieaty was not tliat of the KhillsA domain as 
opposed to tlie estates of the Bhdy,ld, but that of the 
Kutch country as opposed to the Biitish Empire No 
argument for 01 against the independence of the BhAyAd 
can be drawn fiom a clause which cleaily has no lefcience 
to the internal distribution of powei, and merely guaian- 
tees die Province at large fiom subjection to external 
domination. 

Captain McMurdo’s own view of the XVIlli Aitide 
may be gathered from his letters quoted at pages 1 7 and 
18 of Majoi Shortt’s Blue Book^ 

' 111 guaranteeing,' lie says, ‘ llic piivilcgcs and possessions of 
the Girdsids, wc take most cifcctual means to socuie tlie ]ie.icu 
of the Province, to acquire tlie confidence and icspcct of ,ill 
classes, and to intioducc that degicc of influence and conliol 
without which the Stale must again fall into anai chy and disoi dcr ’ 

And again — 

‘We* must continue to suppoitoiir guarantee to them (the 
BlidyAd) of then privileges It was to sccuic this guarantee lii.il 
the Jdiejds have come foiwaid with so much, and such un- 
expected, and sucli unusiuil candoiu and sincciily It w.is fm 
this great benefit that they made common cause with us, and now 

* Letter to Bombay Government, dated aotli May 1819, pai.i 37. 

* Lcttei to Bombay Government, dated lolh July 1819, pan. 5 
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jom without icserve in cvciy public mcasiuc which we consider 
lequisite foi the stuct piescivation of terms of alliance and 
fucndship’ 

Captain McMurcio, it will be obseived, speaks of the 
guaiantee of 'privileges’ as well as ‘possessions / and of 
course there can be no highci autlioi ity as to the t7iten- 
itotis with which he framed the Treaty than his own lan- 
guage But It is not the less worthy of note that the actual 
wording of the XVIth Article of the Tieaty in its English 
veision contemplates a guarantee for * possessions ’ only 
and IS silent as to ‘puvileges ’ Also it may be mentioned 
that the general rule, which makes the English version of 
Indian Treaties the only authoiitative one, has been spe- 
cially declaied applicable^ to this particular engagement 

Another point which may be noticed in illustration of 
Captain McMuido’s policy on this occasion is, his reply 
to the Bombay Government’s very icasonablc ciiquiiy 
whethei some stipulation could not be introduced into the 
Ticaty for commuting the feudal service due from the 
J<liejA Chiefs towaids the Rdo’s Daibdi into a pecuni- 
ary conti ibution. *On his mentioning the project to the 
Chiefs® — 

‘ The utmost jealousy (he says), was evinced , as it struck at 
once at the loots of the indeiiendcncc of the BhAyad, which we 
were actually at the same moment guaiantccing', the proposal 
gave gencial alaim I did not pcisist ivhcn I found the impics- 
sion to be so serious, as I feel assuicd that, fioin the moment 
oui interfeiencc in Kutch becomes obnoxious to this body of 
men, from that moment may be dated the i um of the Province, 
and of a system of society and niamiei's wdiich alone can rcndci 
Kutch useful to us in any point of view ’ 

* In i8i|.3 See MajOi ShoiU’s Rcpoit No 492, dsted cjih November 
1864, para 22 Page 3 of lus Uluc Book, 

* P,igc 17 of Major Shorll’s Illuc Book Ixtlcr fioin Captain McMuido 
to the Bombay Government, dnlcd 20lh May 1819, p 11 a 24 
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Evidently Ciptain McMiudo was possessed willi .i 
stiong paitialily towaids the BhAydd, niul the lesult of 
these feelings .\s brought to be.u on the composition of 
the Tieaty was, as has been well said by Captain Raibes/ 
that the utmost advantages of Ihitish inteifeiencc wcie 
sccuicd to the JArejA Chiefs, while ‘the biiithens m- 
scpaiable thciefrom were heaped on His Highness the 
RAo, then a minoi of two or thiee yeais of age ' 

It has been aheady explained that the Isngbsh is the 
authoiitativc version of the Tieaty of 1819 The '1 icaty, 
liowever, docs not itself contain the giiaiantce given to 
the feudcitoiy Chiefs , it merely stipulates that guaiantees 
in the form of ‘sepaiate deeds,’ shall at some subsequent 
tunc be issued to tliose concerned Foi the spccilic tcinis, 
thciefore, of the guaiantec, reference must be made to the 
‘separate deeds’ These documents arc in GujaiAti. 
They aie all in the same form, and, as a specimen, one 
issued to the Chief of DAlAchor is exhibited as the litst 
entiy in the last page of Majoi Shoi tt's Dliio Book 1 he 
following IS as literal a translation of that papei as the 
crude stiuctuie of the GujarAti dialect allows me to 
make — 

'JAicjA Arjunjf, of lialAclioi, to wit — Wlicicas, 111 Uic’ 
XVIIIth Aiticlc of the 1 icaty between the Company’s Govcin- 
ment and the Rdo’s DaiRli, it has been agiced that female 
childten arc not to be killed, and whcicas you have accoixlmgly 
executed a wilting, pledging yourself to abstain fioni this piac- 
ticc you arc heicby granted the guaiantec of the Govcinmcnt 
that your landed possessions, as tlicy now ni e, sli.ill so be con- 
tinued to you from gcnciatiou to gcncialion, in peipcliiily, 
according to established custom Whcicforc coiiliiuie to fulhl 
your service to the RAo’s DaibAi ’ 


' Page 51 of Blue Book — Pira la of Captain Kaikcs’ Report 
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How many such deeds were issued, it is impossible 
now to ascertain. Major Shoitd imagines that as many 
as 215 must have been piepaied for issue, but that the 
number actually issued was comparatively insignificant 
He explains this discrepancy by the statement that the 
feudatories all relied upon tlie ‘geneially accepted inter- 
pretation of the sixteenth Aiticle of the Tieaty,’ and 
therefore regaided the actual possession of then specific 
guarantee as a matter of indifference It appears that the 
Gujaidti version of the Article referred to differs from the 
English version in the following particulai , the latter 
engages to guaiantee ‘ the Jdiejd Chiefs of the Bhdydd, 
and geneially all RdjptU Chiefs tn Kvtck and Wdghart 
m full enjoyment of then possessions,’ whcieas the former 
engages to guaiantee ‘ the Jdiejd Chiefs of the Bhdydd 
and geneially all GtrAsnis, Cfc , in full enjoyment of their 
possessions * according to the ancwit custom ’ Out of the 
Gujaidti leading of the Aiticlc, the belief became pieva- 
Icnt that our guarantee would cover the possessions and 
piivileges not merely of all Rdjput Chiefs, but of all Gir- 
dsids at large, iiuiluding even some Mdl-Girdsids ® This 
belief, inasmuch as the Gujardh version of the Tieaty is 
not the authoritative one, had of couise an erroneous 
foundation , but under its influence there were very few 
Chiefs who applied to the Resident for their guaiantee 
It is stated in paragraph 6 of the Bombay® Govern- 

^ Page 3 of the Blue Book Memorandum No 492, dated 91I1 Novem- 
ber i864i para 2$ 

® In the wilder times before British intervention, it vms not uncommon 
for the wcakci Inndonncra to write over Uicir gii^s to v\hom 50 C\cr they 
thought best iblc to protect them, icscrving a fixed portion for ihcmsclvc*? 
these, wheie they have retained only a ininot sli iic of the vilhgL liiuls 'ind 
taxes, without one iii its government, ire termed Miil Ciuhuh »Mdl* 
means ^ origin il * [See pos/^ 277 and 336 J 

* Pago 43 of the Blue Book 
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mcnt’s. letter No 3,242A, dated f4th August 1857, tlut 
< during Captain McMiudo's administirition fioin i8ig 
until his death, the lights of the J.licjcis and Chiefs in 
general weie sliictly lespcctcd ’ 'I his statement, as in- 
deed the bulk of the Icttei, is taken fiom a Mmule* 
by tlie Hon’ble Mr. Lumsden, who, having at one time 
been Resident in Kutch, was an aulhoi ity on all mattei s 
connected with the Piovince But as fai as I can make 
out, the interval between the execution of the Tiealy of 
1819, and the close of Captain McMui do’s administration 
must have been very shoit. Foi, on the ist Octobei 
1820 there was anothei Resident in Captain McMui do’s 
place, Ml James Williams , and the lettei,® bcaiing that 
date, which Mi. Williams addiessed to the Bombay 
Goveinmcnt, IS worth reading. Speaking ofthcJ.licjcl 
Chieftains, he says . — 

•Tlicir towns arc pool and villages thinly scattcicd, and I 
cannot conceive that such a lacc of rntn could cvci h.ivo been 
formidable, or that it was at all ncccssaiy to consult then nUc- 
rcsts, so much as appeal s to have been done in the late 1 ic.tiy 
If we review the events in Kutch of late ycais, wo do not find 
any leinaikablc instances of the devotion ofi the Jiticj.ls to the 
interests of ihtii sovcicign, Uic Rdo Wc, on the contiary, find 
that they citlici assisted or tamely pu nutted F.ithi MuhaninUd 
to possess himself of Hlnlj and the pci son of their pi nice, .nul 
other usurpers of Mdndavl, Mdndi.l, Lakpat, and othci places ’ 

And, with lefeiencc to the deeds of guaianlce, he 
lemaiks — 

‘ I regret the multiplicity of gunicantccs which our Goveinmcnt 
aic bound by Ticaty to giant, as, even when the R.I 0 attains 
his majority, he cannot in any sense of the woid be said to be 
independent We shall constantly be obliged to inteifLic, eithi 1 
by his oppressing the Chiefs, whom wc have guaiaiileLtI, 01 they 
taking advantage of that circumstance and opposing his just 

» Pages lai-iaj of tlio Blue Book » Pnges 77-79 of tlio Blue Book. 
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ctcmandi I conceive that the Rao haidly possesses one- third of 
the land in Kiitdi, the remaining hvo-thiids being divided 
among the JdrejA Chieftains, the VVagheld and other Rdjpiits, 
and the religious establishments ’ 

Ml Williams then sketches the characteis of the 
piincipal Chiefs, and piocecds — 

‘ Resides these chiefs, thcicare about 150 othcis, wlioin it^voiild 
be tedious to enumeiatc Ncaily all have hercditaiy enmities 
against each othei, and the mtcicourse is very little They arc 
vciy seldom acquainted with anything which passes beyond 
then own Districts, and of the country they are in gcneial igno- 
i.int It IS only since the intioduction of our influence in the 
Councils of Govcinment, and the presence of oiii troops, they 
have discontinued plundeiing each other Howevei, outlaws 
and thieves abound m Kutch, chiefly MhlnAs , they are very 
daring and pay little icspect to the RAo’s tioops, and from the 
Chiefs no assistance is to be expected ’ 

III aiiothci lcttci,‘ dated Apiil i4lh 1821, the same 
olficci pithily dcsciibes the standing difficulty between 
the Dai bill and the Blidydd, as follows — 

‘The Rilo will always be dcsiious of taking something from 
the Jilicjcls, and they of withholding due obedience fiom him' 

III January 1^2 1 the Hon’ble Mountstuart Elphin- 
stonc, Govcinoi of Bombay, visited Kutch, and embodied 
• the icsults of his personal inspection in a Minute* of con- 
sidmablc length The following extiact gives Mi El- 
phmstonc’s view of oui alliance with Kutch — 

‘ The use of a connection with Kutch to us is to curb the 
plundeicrs of WAghai, to check the Khosds’ (lobbci tribes fioin 
the dcscit of Thai and Pdrkui), ‘to keep Sind at a distance, qnd 
to affoid an opening into that country in the event of our being 
engaged in a wai with the Ain/rs The most dcsnablc situation 
of Kutch foi us, is that it should bt undci a stiongand indepen- 
dent Govcinment Ihc fiist of these conditions was found to be 
unallaiiiablc, and the want of sticnglh has led to the loss of 
iiidupcndeiicc Wc are now too deeply engaged m the affaiib of 

* Pago 19 of the Blue Hook ’ Pages 79”®9 the llliio Book. 
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Kutch cvei to rcticat,ancl the option icscrvccl to ns of wiUuliaw- 
ing from the subsicliaiy alliance is lemlciccl mig.itoiy by oiu 
guarantee of the rights of the RAo anti of the JAitjAs Of all 
our alliances, this is piobably the most inliinatc ami the most 
difficult to dissolve, since to fiec iis fioni its obligations lequiiLs 
the consent not of one Pi ince, but of 200 nobles * 

Of the Rclo's position towaitl the J.li{'j.ls, Mi 
Elphinstonc said — 

‘The Rilo's ordinary jui isdiction is confined to his own demcsncj 
each JdiejA Chief exercising unlimited aiithoiity within his own 
lands The RAo can call on the Jarcj.is toscivchim in wai, but 
must furnish them with pay at a fixed late, while they aie with 
his army He is the guardian of the public peace, and, as such, 
chastises all lobbeis and othei gcneial enemies It would seem 
that he ought likewise to leprcss piivatc wni, and to decide all 
disputes between Chiefs , but this preiogalivc, tlioiigli constantly 
excited, is not admitted without disputes liacli Chief luis a 
similai body of kinsmen, who possess shares of the oiigin.il 
appanage of the family, and stand in the same 1 elation of 
noiiitnal depcndciicc to him tlmt hcbcais to the R.I0 Uliose 
kinsmen foini what is called the Ilh.ty<ld, 01 biothcihood of the 
Chiefs, and the Chiefb themselves compose the llhilyAd of the' K.lo ’ 

Pioceeding' to fuithci details of the condition of the 
Chiefs, Mr Elphinstonc obseivcd — • 

‘ The last revolution was cficctcd at tlic icquest of the J.'ircj.ls, 
and the last Treaty affords them aguaiantcc of then possessions, * 
It might therefore be cxixicted that they would be content, .mil 
accordingly I have not been able to Icaiii that .my dissatisfaction 
exists among them ’ ‘ Some of them ai c i educed to povci ty 

by the iiumeious suli-divisions of their eslalts, cvciy youngti 
brotlici being entitled to a share equal tooiic-thiul, and often to 
one-half of that of the elder, but on the whole, the minihct of 
estates that have descended to single hens induces a suspii.iQn 
that in Kutch infanticide is not confined to fi males ’ 

And in legarcl to the polity to lie pinsiioil by the 
Regency towards the JAicj<b>, he laid clown the follow- 
ing directions — 

‘It IS necessary that they’ (the jAicjAs) ‘sIiouUI be licatcci 
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willi allcntton and civility, and that caic should be taken not to 
encroach on then privileges The vigilance of the Hcsidcnt should 
guaul agiiinstthc negligence, paitiality, oi con iiption which may 
be evinced by the Regency in deciding on the quarrels of the Chiefs 
Ills ciuthoiity should repress all altcniptb on then pait to lencw 
the piacticc of plundei oi of piivatc wai, and his moderation 
should guai d against the temptation of adding to the RAo's posses- 
sions by foifeituies even m cases whcie the resistance of a Chief 
should have requii ed the employment of militai y foi ce ’ ‘ Gi cat 
caie should be taken to avoid any appearance of arrogance m oui 
tiealment ol the JclicjA Chiefs , but I do not think there is any 
necessity for rcfeiiing political questions to the decision of their 
body, to the extent which a supeificial view of the coiicspond- 
cncc of the Residency would lead us to think usual It is 
naliiinl to suppose that the former Rios would consult the prin- 
cipal J.lioj,is bcfoic tlicy cnteicd on any measure that icquiicd 
the coidial co-opeiation of the BhAyAd, and, m the absence of 
an clhcient sovcicign, it is still nioic ncccssaiy that the Regency 
should leain the bcntiincnts of tliat body, but it docs not appeal 
to be usual, 01 to be expected, ot to be piacticablc, that all 
should be assembled to give then votes even on the most im- 
poilnnt questions The Resident should coiitmiic to consult the 
gieatesl Chiefs, separately oi together, as he thinks best suited 
to the occasion, and may extend or confine the number, accord- 
ing to the importance of the question , but I should think fifty 
Ol Sixty the gicatcbl; numbci that need ever be consulted ’ 

Ml Williams was succeeded in the Office of Resident by 
* ]\Ti Noms, in whose time (May 1822) a fiosh Treaty was 
concluded with Kutch This engagement, however, has 
no bcaiing on the mattcis now at issue it merely pro- 
vides that the ParganA of AnjAi, ceded to the British 
Government by Aiticlc X of the Treaty of 1816, should 
be lostorcd to the Kutch Darbdron payment of an annual 
compensation In this way the British Government ceased 
to hold any poition of Kutch m diiect sovereignty 

After Ml Noirls came Mi Gardiner,' who made il 

> Page 90 of nine ])ook —Pin 54 of Mi Gardiner’s letter lo Bomba/ 
Govcinincjit, No ij, dated 23rd March 1833 
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his aim to protect ‘ zealously ami n^^itlly ' the riprhls and 
piivileges of the Jdtcj.ls In his tuin Mj (T.uclinci 
was succeeclcd, about the yc«u 1827, liy Majoi (aftei- 
waidb Su* Hemy) PoUingci, whoappoius to have icUincd 
the position ihiough the fifteen following ycais. 

Major Pottingci’s incumbency foiius .m impoiUint 
poi tion of the present enquiry The Regency ( ontiniicd 
until 1834, and dining this intcival Majoi Pottingei com- 
bined in his own ijeison the two Offices of IJiitibh 
Resident and Piesidcnt of the Regency No doubt the 
people of Kutch weic slow to disiiiigiiish the point at 
which his functions ceased in die one capacity and 
commenced in the other It c<ui easily thcicfoic be 
undei stood that in his hands the Regency acipiiicd a 
sway ovei the Chiefs, such as they would not have been 
equally ready to acUnowledgc, had it emanated mei ely fi om 
the RAo‘s DaibAr unsupported by any connection with 
Butish Autlioiity In the Minute by Mi, Lunistlen, fiom 
which one quotation has been alicady given, it is said* — 

‘With Sn Henry Pottingci andhts ,iblc condjiiloi, tIioMelil .1 
Lakshmt D.ls, a centralising iwlicy was sl);<ulily juiisiicd , .iiul 
while in the main the independence of the jAujAs w,is lespeclul, 
such lights as intcrfcicd with the piospccl of jaesciving public 
Older, 01 with the policy of a good and a sliong Goveinmcnl, * 
wcic firmly but quietly taken out of then liaiuls 1 hey could 
no longer put then layals to death, noi coulil they venlute 
openly to disobey the diieet 01 dots of the Regency acting foi 
the Darb»lr’ 

The tone in which Mi, Lumsdcii niaUcs this slalniicnt 
appears to imply an opinion that Mnjoi Pollingci's 
policy, though spiinging fiom huidable motives, w.is not 
altogether constitutional; 1 ut it appeals to me that, 
coiisideiiiig the exUaoidinary constitution which Captain 
* Page I3S of nine book 
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McMurdo’s Treaty had eiected, the course puisued by 
Major Pottinger is open to unqualified piaise 

The Mehtd Lakshmf Dds, characterised by Mr 
Lumsden as ‘able,’ was piobably a Bidhnian What 
salt of coadjutois Major Pottingci had in the Jarejd 
Mcmbeisof the Regency may be seen from the following 
extiact fioin a leport^ written in Febmaiy 1828, by 
Captain Waller, Assistant Resident — 

'Fiom the Jilrcjcl Chiefs who arc mcmbcis of the Regency 
no assistance has cvci been derived Considciing thcattciinmcnt 
of llie commonest qualifications as beneath their dignity as 
Rtljputs, they aic ns little adiiptcd fiom then ignorance, as it is 
foicign to tlicii habits, to interfere or advise in the affaiis of the 
Rao On then own estates they evince the gicatest ignorance 
of then own affaiis, but dining then customary residence at 
HIii'ij, they appear to be solicitous of nothing else , and, without 
then own individual intcicsls aic concerned, neither an opinion 
nor judgment is cvci expressed by them, excepting ui cases 
wlicic tile niinistcis, wishing to give weight to their own pro- 
jiosaJs, bung the Jditjds to assert their concurrence The 
whole management and routine of the government will now 
devolve upon the Ministci and the Resident This is not, 

I am awaic, the independent footing which was in the fiist 
instance designed far the Govci nment of tins country , but it 
lias become, by the course of events, the only method by which 
^it (the countiy) can become cillicr a useful or respectable ally’ 

In 1830 Su John Malcolm, Governor of Bombay, 
jiioccedcd in jicrson to Kiitch and held a conference with 
llic Jdrejfls assembled at Bhiij to the number of nearly 
one hundicil He told them plainly of the unexampled 
consideiation with which they had been treated, and the 
bad ixjtiun they had as yet made foi such liberal usage 

‘Youi Linds,’ he said,® 'have been guaranteed to you and 
youi descendants by the Biilish Govei nment without the stipu- 
laluin of one Uauii of pecuniary payment to it oi to your pi nice, 

> Page 20 of Blue Book. 


* Page 98 of Blue Book. 
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and wttlioiil fixing any specific aid of lioops in llic event of 
invasion oi of the pulalic ixiaec being distiiibed Voii leive snb- 
se'qiiently peimittcd small and despicable bands nf pliindcuis to 
tiavcisc the country and cany olT bmHy fioni the pi im ipal towns 
of yoiii prince I have desiied the Resident and the Minislt,i 
to infoim me of the name of any pel son that distinguished him- 
self on the late incursion of the Ml.lnas, but not a n uue has been 
brought to my notice, and I find that a laige body of K,ijput 
Chiefs, boasting the name of J.iiej.ls and of devoted tdlegiance 
to then lulci, considering themselves shelteicd by oiii too 
gcncious guarantee fiom the just lesentmcnt of then iiiinee, 
made not onceffoit to piotect his towns fioin phindei, oi his 
fields fiom devastation, appaiently satisfied if they s.ived then 
own estates fiom sinulai evils, and, in some instances, it is 
strongly suspected tliat the exemption of these fi oni .ittack w.is 
the price of a base, if not of a traitoious inactivity 1 his,' s.nd 
Sii John, 'has passed, but let it be known in futuie th.it theie 
IS nothing m the llhtlnd<h(, oi gnaiantcc obligation, which the 
Ihitish Govcinraent has given to the ehtifs of Knteh, lh.it 
exempts them fiom then .dlegnmce, and the aid whnh, in viiliiu 
of that, they aic bound to give to then pi nice on eviiy oecMsion 
where his pcison oi his piopi’ity is at ha/atd And any ehu f, 
who is hcrcaftci supine, and who does not e\eiL himsdf to the 
utmost to oppose and dcstioy his (the R.lu's) enemies oi plun- 
derers, will be dealt with .is one who aids them, and shall, as the 
slightest punishment, be piockumed to h.ive fm felted all lights 
to British piotcction 

‘The Resident,’ Sir John added, *h.is been insli acted by me 
to communicate with all of you individually njion this subjut,’ 
which IS one of mucli importance foi you fully to imdeist.ind 
He will explain to you the mode m which you e.iii best fiillil 
obligations that belong to youi condition, and which aie not 
siiccificd in any cng.'igenicnt oi liealy, because they aie 
implied as duties that can ncithei be evaded nor neglected 
without the total dissolution of those ties by which aGovcin- 
raent, like that of Kutch, can alone be maintanu d undei its 
present form and administiation ' 

The text of this speech i». Ukon fioiu tlu* v(*i> 
valuable Minute, ^ which Sii John Malcolm plaretl on 

* lUue Kook, pages 91 to 105 
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lecoict on his leturn from Kutch The following c\ti acts 
from the same papei ai e of even greater importance 

'My communications, with the JArej.!-?, and the line of 
conduct I picscnbcd to tlie Resident, were giounded upon the 
conviction that no motives but dread of the supei lor powei of 
the Hntish Government, and reliance upon its faith, could 
icstiain them foi a moment fiom those outiages which for 
gcnciations have been habitual to tins class of chiefs These 
yield a respect boideimg upon vcnciation, as far as outward 
show, to the family of tlicir lulcr, consideiing him the head of 
that aiistociacy among whom Kutch has been long divided, 
but, with all their piofcssions of allegiance, they have never 
hesitated, Avhen it suited their pci&onal inteicsts or gratified 
their passions of icvenge 01 ambition, to icbcl against his 
authoiity, to plunder his lands, and at times to dethrone or 
murder the occupant of tlic masnad, placing, however, one of his 
family in his place This conduct on their part has led their 
piinccs to similar acts of violence, when they have had absolute 
powci, cithei thiough the aid of some of their dependent chiefs 
or foicigii mciccnaiics In dictating that lieaty uith the 

JAicjcls, on which the picstnt connection is founded, it is much 
to be legrcttcd that we guaranteed their estates, and ficed them 
fiom all specific duty 01 payment to then Prince, without impos- 
ing one obligation upon them in return, except tliat they should 
abandon the horiid practice of infanticide This humane 
Article of the Treaty has, I fear, been much disicgardcd, and 
wc possess no means of enforcing its strict fulfilment — Sccuie 
* m our protection, and ficed by it from all supervision 01 respon- 
sibility in the management of then estates, the Jdiejd Chiefs 
have become indolent and indifieiciit to all matteis that do not 
immediately affect then pcisonal intcicbt Lost m the enjoyment 
of sensual pleasures, they neglect all impiovcmcnt and cndca- 
voui to supply funds for such a couise qf life by every means of 
oppression and outrage they can ventuie upon without the 
ha/aid of then piopcrty Not above ont has exposed his estate 
to foifLituie, but that should be iigidly cnfoiccd whcncvci they 
join 111 icbcllion or fail in their cIToits to guaid the countiy fiom 
foieign pliindeieis Ihcy should, in such case, cither be de- 
prived of then estates or be subjected to heavy fines Na^ulnA 
to then Piince, on succession or adoption, which they fully 
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lecogiiisc, should bi* sli icily ciifoucil .ind fixed upon ,is hi^rli a 
scale as usage wai i anted I he C hiefs of Kutch liavc ciiti oatlu d 
upon then Rulu, till his icvemic bcaw no jiisl piopoiLion to Ins 
condition as then head, and it should be a pimeiple of oui 
policy to take cveiy fair advantage of events lo lULiease Ins 
power to the diminution of that depiaved, disobedient, and 
iininanagcnblc class of petty Chiefs, whose exisU neo in then 
actual state is at vaiinnccwith all plans of impiuvenient, and 
calculated to lender unpiohtablc, if not to deslioy, the alliance 
we have formed with this Piincipality ’ 

Sir John Malcolm’s views, it will be obscivccl, vaiy 
materially from tliobc expicssctl by his pietlccessoi, Mi, 
Elphinstone When such high authorities tliffci it may 
appeal presumptuous in me to offei an opinion eithci 
way , but my excuse must be that m KiUhulwai I have 
seen something, though not much, of the J.lii>ls pi'i- 
sonally. Of the two, Sii John Malcolm, m my humble 
opinion, is fai the better guide m this pailtculai qiicsLiun 
Mr Elphinstone wide at a lime when the Tieatyof 
1819 had just been concluded, and when, besides the 
Ohicers whose political sentiments had inspiiecl lh,il 
Treaty, theie were few, if any, who pietcnded to know 
anything about Kutch , natuially, thciefoic, he acceiiled 
the Treaty as it stood, and confined his attention loilevis- * 
ing airangeinents foi tlic maintenance of the obligations 
expressed or implied within the foin coineis of th.it 
document Sii John Malcolm, on the other hand, h.ad 
the advantage of visiting Kutch aftci ihcie h.T.d been .1 
ten years' tilal of the Treaty, and after a proli acted 
Regency had given our Officeis a closei insight into the 
woiking of Jdiej.l institutions , ftiiihei he had a peison.iI 
familiarity, acquiied in Ccntial India, with Riljput fjovein- 
ments in what, as compaied with Kutch, might be called 
their archetypal form. Hence, it is easy to undcistand 
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why he should have taken a bioader view of the consti- 
tution elected by us in Kutch than Mr Elphinstone 
consideied necessary He looked beyond the text of 
the Tieaty to the principles at its loot, and finding those 
principles to be inconfornitible to a feudal organisation, he 
at once challenged them as unsound I believe that the 
standaid used by Sir John Malcolm inaiiivingat this 
judgment was tlie piopei one Except in the exaggera- 
tion with which inheritances aic divided and sub-divided, 
and in the consequent aggravation of infanticide, Jdrejd 
institutions do not seem originally to have dififcied in any 
mateiial respect from the ordinary Rdjput type The 
divergencies from that type which Kutch now has to 
show appeal almost entirely tiaceable to Biitish interven- 
tion as then cause Land for service, and seivice for 
land compi iscd on either side the noi mal obligation of 
the Pi nice and of his Chiefs, as well in Kutch as in Rdjas- 
thdn Piopei , but by the Treaty of 1819 we guaranteed 
the Kutch Chiefs then lands without taking from them 
any compensatoiy secuiity that the service due to the 
Rdo, or rathei the pecuniary equivalent lendeied neces- 
saiy by oui intervention, should be propeily paid 
. A new Treaty was executed with Kutch m 1832, but 
It IS quite 11 relevant to the present discussion The dis- 
coveiy had been made that oiu pecuniaiy demands on 
Kutch weie heavier than could be satisfied fiom the 
i esourccs of so poor a State , so by the modification of 
foimcr engagements on this head, a laige lemisbion was 
conceded 

The next Ticaty, dated 5th July, 1834, is more to the 
puipose By this tunc Rio Dcsaljl had become old 
enough to assume the management of his countiy Ac- 
couhngly the first Article provided that the functions of 
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the Rc}joni-y should iciiiiiiuLo, ami Lh.iL II is llightu'ss 
should ‘be placed in chai<»e of the (ioveinmeiil of his 
Lountiy, uiidct' ihe um\Utn(ionai and istahfidmi adoiu 
of hts mmtUeis and Iftc mcmht\ oj ihe ydiija 
BhAyAd* 

The clause just quolcsl is .i lemaiLilile one, and I 
doubt if a paiallcl is to )jc found foi it in any othei 
Indian Treaty, It may be explained by icfetence to the 
pccuhai cucumstanccb of the time and the locality Ihe 
R,lo of Kutch was an inexponenced boy, poweiless to 
demand respect for his pieio,jative, and without any 
choice but to accept whatcvei status the Hi itish Govei n- 
ment miyht assign him The Uritish Govcinment, foi 
Its part, dcsiiccl to do only what was right , but Sii John 
Malcolm no longer guided its policy at Hombay, and his 
successor, the Earl of Clare, had fallen back on the old 
theory that Kutch was altogether an exceptional countiy, 
that It contained the germ of a limited nionai chy, ami 
that our obligations and oui inteicsls alike lay in the 
development of the limiting power. 

As legards the mimstcis, the obligation placed on the 
Rdo to abide by their advice appeals to me simply un- 
meaning In countiies whcie ministers hold their place 
by tenuie othei than that of the Pi i nee's pleasuie 
such as the suffrages of Paihamcnt oi people, it would 
have a very intelligible force, but in Kutch, wheic the 
Rdo has a right, ^ not to be gainsaid, of consulting his 
own fancy in the choice of ministcis and changing them 
as often as he pleases, any attempt on tlu* pait of a 
minister, in virtue of the clause undci notice, to foice his 

’ As 1 matter of fact, ihcie has, for many ycius, Miocn no ii.s]>i>n<iiltlc 
Minister In Kutch' bee paia 45 of Major blioill’s Muno lUitwl yih 
Kovemtaci, 1864, page 6 of Uluc Book. 
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own political opinions on his master’s acceptance would 
be futile , if peisisted in, it could end only in his removal 
from office by the Rdo 

And, as legards the Bhdydd, ‘established and con- 
stitutional’ seem, according to my judgment, the last 
words that should have been used to describe the 
position aibitraiily assigned to this class among the 
councillors of the Rdo Such adjectives cannot be 
justified by reference to either our past experience m 
Kutch 01 the general custom of Rdjputdnd (a standard 
which the Rdjputs of Gujardt decidedly affect), 01 to any 
special practice of the Jdrejd tribe How unfitted even 
the best of the Kutch feudatories were foi the duties of 
councillors, their conduct as members of the Regency 
liad already proved , now and again, when their personal 
interests had been touched, they had waked up to undue 
activity, but otheiwise they had taken no interest what- 
ever in public affairs, and left everything to the disposal 
of the British Resident and the Bidhman Minister 
Again, in Rdjputdnd — it is true that, in the fighting days 
of old, when the Piince had no other stay but the feudal 
contingents of his biotherhood, these martial vassals held 
and exeicised the right of advising him in assembled 
Darbdi on all questions involving issues of peace and 
wai, questions of foreign policy especially , also that his 
Minister foi Wai, charged with the iiohtical supervision 
of the fiefs (the PardMn), has always been selected from 
this body , but still in the civil administration of the 
countiy none of the feudatoiy Chiefs have ever been 
admitted to a share For this business tliere have always 
been one or more sepaiate Ministeis of a different 
caste, usually Bidhmans, and it is m consultation with 
them alone, irrespective of any aid from his Chiefs, that 

r 
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ihc Punce promuljjatcs IcyfisUlivc cn.icUnciUs .iffocLiiiif 
the gcneial lights anil wants of the roininunity 'llic 
Chief, cling with piitlc to then liglU of a sc, it in llic 
Daikli, and thus assembled, they still foi ni nominally iho 
Piince’s Council of State; but then attendance, wlmtevei 
It may once have been, is now little moio than a inalU’i 
of pomp and ceremony So it is too with the Jdiejas 
tliemseivcs cvcrywheie out of Kutch Ihe foiemost 
Jdrejd Piinccs aftci the R,lo of Kutch aic the J.lm of 
Nawdnagai and the Thdkui of Muivi in Kdthidwdi , both 
spring fiom the same stock as the Rdo, the Th.lkui 
lepiesenting an elder branch of the family, and the J,lm 
being the descendant of a Punce who usiuped the throne 
of Kutch, but was aftei wauls expelled fiom the Piovincc 
by the legitimate Ruler m the sixteenth centuiy Both 
the Jim and the ThdUu aie, if my recollection scives 
me right, perfect autocrats witliin llieii i cspcclive Stales, 
at any rate so far as their Bhdytkl is concerned On ail 
these giounds I believe that the Biitish Govcinmi'iu’s 
specific recognition by Trc,ity of the Kutch BlulyAd’', 
right to a voice in their Piincc’s Councils was an unncces- 
saiy innovation 

The clause, howcvci, let its merits bo as they may, at 
any late affoids some aigumcnt against those .aiithoulics 
who contend tliat the normal position of the feuihiloi y 
Chiefs was one of complete independence of the Rdo’s 
authority If the RAo was to cxeicise his powci subject 
fo check fiom the Bhdydd, then that power must have 
extended beyond the limits of his own Khdls.l tloinain 
Otherwise he would have been woise off than his sub- 
jects; for they would have had a right to inteifeic* m the 
management of his piivatc estate, while they on thcii 
estates would have been independent of any pel son’s 
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control, and specially of his Thus the interposition of 
the Bhdydd’s advice must imply the possession by the 
Rdo of a general power to supervise the alfaiis of all 
Kutch, such as would naturally be attributed to a Prince 
deiiving his title not fioin any city or District but from 
the Piovmce at large 

Fiom the date of Rdo Desaljf’s accession to power, 
under the terms of this Treaty, up to the year 1842, an 
interval of eight years, the 1 ecords contain little that is of 
interest. About the close of this period Majoi Pottinger 
was succeeded by Mr Malet On the ist June 1842, 
Mr Lumsden, as President of a Commission appointed 
to enquiie into the relations of tlie Thdkui of Murvf 
towards the Rdo of Kutch in respect of the Paigand. of 
Adui, submitted his icport^ on the subject, proving that 
Adul, though within the gcogiaphical limits of Kutch, 
was held by the Thdkur, not as an estate derived by 
' Bhdydd’ giant fiom the Rdo, but as an oiiginal and 
integial portion of an independent sovereignty, the bulk 
of which lay round Mui vf in Kdthidwdi on the other side 
of the Gulf of Kutch. In this report Mr Lumsden took 
up and discussed the several items comprising the Rdo’s 
prerogative ovei his Bhdydd, with a view to ascertain 
whclhei any such rights had ever been exercised by the 
Rdo 111 Adui Mr Lumsden’s statements on this head 
are intended to be of geiieial application, but, as might 
be expected, they arc not altogether free from intei fusion 
with the particulai case of Adui On the whole it may 
be deduced that he recognised the possession by the 
Rdo of the following rights over the Bhdydd — 

I. — 'I'he light to summon the Bhdydd foi thepeifoim- 


^ Pages 105 to 113 of Ihc Blue Book 
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ance of military scivicc, subject to the condition of sub- 
sisting them and then tioops 

II— The light to .settle appeals fioin the llh.ly.W in 
then disputes with each othci. 

III— The light to recovci stolen piopeity, oi its 
value, from those members of the Ilhdydd info whose 
towns It had been traced 

IV. The sovereignly of the Kutch waters (a tcim 

which includes the enjoyment of the customs and other 
duties at all poits). 

V. — The light to collect certain tiifling dues fiom 
particular villages belonging to JAiejA Chiefs. 

VI — The right, in cases of disobedience, to cnfoice 
the Daibdr’s legitimate oidcrs by the imposition of 
Mohsuls,^ 01 by thecocicion of a miliUiy foicc 

Otlicr points whicli Mi Lumsden lepicsentcdas being 
claimed by the RAo were (VII.) the light to levy a sub- 
scription fiotu the BhAyAd foi public works , (VIII ) the 
1 ight to place police posts on all ncccssai y occasions in 
JdrejA towns, and (IX ) the power of saddling the estates 
of JArejA Chiefs with the pcipctual payment of ccitain 
religious gmnts. Of these Mr. Lumsden disallowed the 
first, and consideied the second doubtful ; with rcgaid tQ 

' The word ^Mohsul’ (moaniiigi I bchcvc; ^sent*) i»pcciilmr to Gujaritt) 
but the practice it represents is a common one in KdjpiU’lnd undci the name 
^Rozfnd' The following passage is exit acted from lod’s < KAjaslhAn,* 
vol p 146— Ut often becomes ncccssai y to see justice cnfoiccd on a 
Cliicf 01 his dependant, but it begets eternal disputes and disobedience. 
When dday m these matters, or to the general cammiinds of ihc Vhwlo, is 
evinced, an officer, 01 hciald, is deputed with a parly of four, ten, 01 twcnly 
horse or foot, to the ficf of the Chief at whose uskIcim c iht'y me to I ike up 
their abode, and Cciriying, under the seal, a u.iriant to furnish them with 
speclfictl daily (fog/nd) lalioiis, they live at free qiiailcis till he m qinckcncil 
into compliance with the commands of the Piinro, This Is the only nc< cIl- 
ntor of the slow movements of a R.tjput Chlcn.nn In these d<iys, wlicthti for 
his appearance at Court or for tht pcifoimancc of an act of justice It la 
often carried to a harassing excess and causes much complaint » 
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the thud, he admitted that some rare instances of religious 
grants having been im230sed on the Bhdyid were dis- 
coverable in the early history of the Province Beyond 
the nine items above enumerated, ‘ no othei authority,’ he 
wiote, ‘was formerly exercised oi is now claimed as an 
hcir-Ioom by the Darbdr ' Finally he considered that the 
1 ight of the Bhdydd to ‘ exclusive civil and criminal jui is- 
diction within their own towns and territories ’ was in- 
contestable 

Mr Lumsden’s views, as summarised inthepiecedmg 
paragraph, are of some importance, for he shortly after- 
wards succeeded Mr Malet as Political Agent in Kutch, 
and thus obtained an opportunity for practically enforcing 
them. Writing from Bhv\j in June 1843, he remarked on 
‘ the social system of the Kutch Girdsids ’ as follows — 

‘It recognises a paitition of jurisdiction as well as of land , 
but as this IS incompatible with an efficient government, and, 
indeed, ^vouId speedily lead to anarcliy, we find it modified by 
circumstances, and an uncertain scale of independence accom- 
panying the possession of landed property The representa- 
tives of all the great families throughout Kutch are called the 
Tt/a/s These, in their tuin, have shaied girds with their 
younger brethren, and the latter again among their heirs This 
minute sub-division of property and lights has led to the follow- 
ing results wc find everywhere numerous petty proprietors who 
live tn perfect independence, exercising in their own persons the 
civil and political authoiity which is elsewhere vested m the 
Chief In many cases younger blanches, who have either 
equalled or sui passed the elder in wealth and influence, have 
come to be regaidcd, by prescription, as tlic lepicscntatives of 
distinct houses , while in others, by a sort of family compact, 
they acknowledge and support then /i/a/s‘ [See/osl*, 336 ] 

Above, I have submitted an oiJinion that Aiticlc I. of 
the Treaty of 1834, in so far as it subjected the Rdo to 
the advice of his Bhdydd, was inequitably prejudicial to 
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the Rtlo’s piciogtitive I now h.ivc to show that in the 
year i8/[9 lUo Dcsaljl, dflci liltcen ytvus’ I'xiK’iicnce of 
powei, sent m to the l’ohUc.il Agi'iit (at this linu' Colonel 
Robeils) a foinial protest .igainsl the daust* in niicsiion, 
and demanded that the 'I'lcsity containing it should be 
authoutalively modified 'Jhe R.lo b.iscd his aigument 
upon geneial pimciples, and expiessly dedaicd that, as 
he was on good teims witli his IJh.iyAd, his motion was 
not caused by the pressiiie of any special tiiciimslanccs 
The general government of the Province ‘has always,’ ‘ 
he said, 'been cairied on by tlie R.lo’s own authoiity ; so 
m tins Article it should be plainly wiittcn that, whcrevci 
the Government guaiantcc exists, theie the R.lo SAhib, 
or Ins descendants, should act with the advice of his 
brethren , and, for the lemamdei, that it Ijc in acLoulaiiLC 
with the ancient usages of die Province.' Ihis lequisi- 
tion appeals to me to have been a reasonable one The 
Bombay Government, howevci, undci the signatiue of 
Mr Malet, now become Chief Seciotaiy,** lefused to altei 
the Article, on the giound that it concerned the interests 
of others besides the Rdo and the BiiUsli Government 

After Colonel Roberts, the next Political Agent in 
Kutch was Ml Ogilvic, whose views, so far as they can 
be gatlicred from the following® exliact, appeal to have 
been sound — 

‘ His Highness the Rdo finds it so difTiciiIl to satisfy the 
Chiefs of WAghar that he piefci's that disputes among them 
should be investigated by tlic Political Agent As the object of 
the guarantees to the Chiefs is, I appiehcnd, liniiltd to pi elec- 
tion fioni oppicssion, I have discoiintenaiitcd the intcipictiitinn 
they wish to give them, of independence of thou .Soveieign, and 
have endeavoured to sticngthcn his Ilighness's authoiity by 

1 33 of Blue Book. » p ,go 33 of Blue Hook. 

Report dated Sth January i8so-page 35 of Blue Book. 
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encouraging icfeienccs to him and by conducting all cnqumes 
in concert with him ’ 

Mr Ogil vie was succeeded about 1852, by Colonel Le 
Grand Jacob, an officer of considerable ability, whose pie- 
vious training had been in KdthiAwdi At that time and 
up to the aiiival of Major Keatinge, the present Agent, 
there was a school of Political Officers in Kdthidwdr, whose 
distinctive featuie was the extravagant length to which 
they earned the pi maple of protecting the subject from 
his Sovereign Colonel Jacob cannot, I believe, have 
served so long as he did in Kdthidwdr, without imbibing 
some at least of the prejudices of this school 

It was during Colonel Jacob’s tenure of office that his 
Assistant, Captain Raihcs, compiled the Memoir on the 
Kutch State contained in the punted volume of Selections 
fi om the Bombay Govci nment’s Records The date of 
the Mcmoii is November 1854 Captain Raikes’ de- 
scilptioii of the judicial system observed in Kutch will be 
found at pages 74- 7 5 of the volume, and may heie be 
quoted . — 

* A considerable portion of the western pait of Kutch apper- 
tains to the chief members of his Highness’s Bhdydd, whose 
’possessions in that Distiict far exceed the khdlsd possessions 
These Chiefs arc viitualiy independent of the Darbdr , they pay 
nothing to their Sovereign, except some customary picsents on 
the marriage of tlie heir apparent, 01 on some sucli occasion 
Within their own estate they take cognisance of disputes, thefts, 
&c , and except in serious cases, such as murdci, and the like, 
which come before the Daibdr, no interference is exeicised in 
their jurisdiction The peculiar circumstances undei which the 
Ticaty of 1819 was entered into, will account foi the easy terms 
on which the Chiefs of Kutch wcic allowed to benefit by our 
inlcifercncc, while the Darbdi had, and has still, to bear all the 
expenses resulting from thcairangcments then and subsequently 
made The Chiefs of the Aibiasar’ (the Westej-n Districts) 
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‘then doclaicd that the only cl.iim the Vimte had on 

them was foi stivicc witli then icspctlivc quotas of tioops on 
any great emergency Ihis piincipli. appears to h.ivi bun 
admitted at the time, and tlieiitefoiwaid to have foinud the 
bails of oiu iclations with Iheiii, m addition to whieh tluy enjoy 
oiu guaiantcc foi the scaiiity of their possessions, which has a 
tendency to make them feel moic independent of the Datbai 
than picviously The Chiefs of Wdghai or thciffr/«v// poition 
of Kutch (the greater pait of the ccntie being khdIsA) aie diffe- 
icntly situated It was for their punishment that we fust 
entered Kutch , aftci which, foi a considerable period, they wcio 
treated as public enemies, and subsequently, on then estates 
being lestoicd to them under ccitain lestiictions, they bound 
themselves, amongst otlici things, to pay a certain sum pei 
plough annually to the DaibAi , in addition to which, the neces- 
sity of exercising a moic direct contiol ovei Wiighai, and the 
anangements consequent thcieon for the cognisance of till ci imi- 
nal eases, naturally led to more diicct intcrfcicnce in the alTans 
of the diffeient Chiefs than was requisite in the Aibiasai Ihc 
affairs of WAghar, however, have been moic undci the Agency 
than 13 the ease with othci paits of the Piincipnlity, the duties 
thereof devolving chiefly on the Assibtant, iinclci whom also is 
the police of the District Ihc above icmaiks wcic icqinsite to 
show the vaiious dcgiecs of subordination to the head of the 
State m which the diflcrcnt Chiefs aic situated All nuii tiers 
and serious criminal offences aic supposed to be icportcd to the 
Darbdr In WAgliar they would piimaiily be taken notice of by 
the police, and then handed ovci to the DarbAi nuthoiitics , m^ 
the Arbrasai, by tlie Chief on whose state they occiu , or by 
the Darbclr ofHccrs, if in the kh<lls>l possessions, othci than those 
situated 111 WAghar, which arc subject to the icgulai police 
system Civil disputes m the Aibrasai me gcncr.illy disposed of 
by arbitration, or by die Chief, and only in the event of some 
great outrage being committed and an appeal being made, would 
the Darbdr iiiterfcic In tlic kliAlsA possessions, such eases aio 
generally disposed of by aibitiation, and m Waghai also, though 
often m the latter District, the assistance of Goveinmciit and the 
DarbAi is called into icquisition bcfoic an adjustment can be 
effected It will thus be seen that conipaiatively few eases, 
either civil or criminal, come bcfoic the DaibAi authoiities m 
BhAj, except such as ause at the capital, oi one of the ncigh- 
bouiing large towns of MAndavf, Mdndrd, &c’ 
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Colonel Jacob, during the last six months of 1856, 
which were also the last of his service in Kutch, sent in 
a series of leports^ to the Bombay Goveinment u{X)n 
various disputes that had arisen between the Rdo and 
certain members of the Bhdydd Four gcneial prin- 
ciples were at stake in the decision of these particular 
cases, V 17 , (r) whether or not the British Government, 111 
vindication of tlie guarantee granted to the feudatories, 
was undei any obligation to check the Rdo’s syste- 
matic acquisition of claims, by purchase and mortgage, 
upon their lands , (2) whether the Rdo had the right of 
pi omulgating laws applicable to the Province at large 
without the consent of his Bhdydd ; (3) whether the Rdo 
was entitled to issue Mohsuls on the vassals of his 
Bhdydd , and (4) what was the extent to which the 
Bhdydd could enforce the power of advice reserved to 
them by the first Aiticle of the Treaty of 1834 On all 
these points Colonel Jacob entertained opinions strongly 
adverse to the pretensions of tlie Rdo In one letter® he 
even spoke of the Rdo as occupying towards the Jdrejd 
Chiefs the position ‘in many lespects' of a ‘rival 
Zaniinddr ’ 

Lord Elphinstone was at this period Governor of 
Bombay, and his Councillors were the same Messrs 
Lumsden and Malet who, as successive Political Agents 
in Kutch, have already been mentioned in this Note. 
Even, therefore, if there were no certain information 
forthcoming on the point, it might reasonably be pie- 
sumed that Lord Elphinstone, in disposing of the difficult 
questions submitted by Colonel Jacob, should have 

* Two of these Reports aie given in the Blue Book, vjz t-No 113, 
ditccl 26th July 1856, at pages 39 to 41, and No 1&8, dated I5tli December 
1856 (Mith enclosing}, at pages f 1410 118 

® Pard 27 of No, 113, dated 26th July 1856, page 41 of Blue Book 
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availed himself kigoly of the special local knowledge 
possessed by his colleagues Rut iii the Rlue Rook 
which the Bombay Govemmeut has now sent up to lhi‘ 
Goveinmcnl of India, the aicaiu of the Rombay Secie- 
taiiat in legaid to this coiicspondcnce are laid baic , the 
whole Office-file of Dtaft Resolutions by the SeiieUiy 
and Minutes by the scvcial Mcmbeis of Ooveinmcnt Is 
given at length, so tlut the sluiie which each wiitei h.id 
in the oiders finally issued by tlic Bombay Goveinment, 
can be distinctly tiaccd In this way it is deal thiiL the 
final oiders, as contained in Mi, Sccrctaiy Andei son’s 
letter^ No 3,242A, dated n|th August 1857, owe then 
inspiiation to Mi. Lunisden, 

The letter opens with a sketdi of the lelations 
bettveen the R,lo of Kutch and his feudatoiics .it the 
time when the Treaty of 1819 was c\ccuted but, .is 
this sketch is meidy a summaiyof the conclusions at 
which Ml. Lumsden had ai rived, sixteen yoais pio- 
viously, in the course of his cnquiiy into the Adui 
dispute, and as those conclusions have been alieady 
given above, thcie appears to be no ycccssity foi then 
further quotation Perhaps, liowcvei, I may be pci nutted 
to remark that thioughout Mi. Lumsden’s views theie , 
appears to be insufficient allowance made foi the ciii-um- 
stances of the times antei 101 to Riitish connection with 
Kutch Fust, in Kutch, as in Rdjputitn.i and in eveiy 
other country during the feudal ages, when might both 
at home and abroad was equivalent with right, the 
Prince’s mam desideiatuin was the militaiy service of his 
vassals; this seemed, he willingly conceded to tliem such 

’ This letter will be found at isiffcs 41 lo 45 of llio ll!iu> llooU lly "i 
method of arrangement calctilalod to confu'ic, the Mimilcs, &.< , out of whu h 
It wus evolved arc separated from it by much olhci mallei , llicy ocLuiiy 
pages tai to 13a, 
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a liinc as independence of action on tlieir own estates, 
but, could he have foiesecn that the clays would come 
when, under the shadow of the British peace, military 
SCI vice should wane into an unmeaning formula, and his 
rclcilions with the permanent power raise the consolida- 
tion of his juiiscliction into a gieat necessity, the arrange- 
ments he would have desiicd to make for the futuie 
would hardly have been the same as those that had 
bufificed foi the past. In the second place there never 
was a State in which the powei of the Sovereign had 
fallen to so low an ebb as Kutch just befoie oui ap- 
peal ance, but for Biitish intervention the dynasty 
would piobably have altogetlier disappeared, and its place 
have been taken by some usurpei of a calibie calculated 
to lestorc the central authoiity to its noimal supremacy. 

Ihc Icttci piocecdcd to chaige the llAo with pur- 
suing, cautiously but incessantly, a still more centralising 
policy than had been initiated by the Regency under 
Colonel Pottingei He ' has lost no opportunity,’ it is 
said, 'of aggiandising himself, and of increasing his own 
powcis, while hejowered the powei s of the JdiejAs ' 

1 he specific issues 1 aised by Colonel J acob were decided 
•« in the following mannei. Fiistly, with regaid to the Rdo*s 
acquisition of claims on the estates of the guaranteed Chiefs, 
it was iiilcd that such claims could give him no light to 
cncioach on the 'pierogativc’ of the JdrejA Bhdjdd, nor 
to appiopiiatc their lands without then cxpicss consent, 
fiuLhei, that if he cndeavouicd to enforce any such pie- 
teiision, the British Government would intcrfcie and vin- 
ilicalc its guaiantce Secondly, Avitb respect to legisla- 
tion, It was decided that, as the Rdo, bcfoic the Treaties 
of j8i6 and 1819, had not had jiowei to legislate foi any 
except his own subjects, he was not entitled noAv to tians- 
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gicss ihiat bound and to legislate for the 'subjects' of the 
Bhily.ld, except with the consent of the Bli4iy.Ul , it was 
nccebsajy that he should be icniinded that 'Section r6 of 
the Ticatyof i8ig seemes to the Chiefs, by the teiiu 
"full enjoyment of then possessions,” the enjoyment also 
of those puvilcgcs which such pobsessions eonfeiied’ 
Thiidly, as to issuing Mohsuls on the rayats of the 
Chiefs, the piactice was declaied conlnuy to the ancient 
constitution and customs of Kutch, and could not bo pet- 
mitted by the Biitish Government in case of an appeal 
being leceivcd from any Chief Lastly, the light of 
advice secured to the DarbAi by the Tieaty of was 
defined as icndeiing then consent nccessaiy to any law 
intended to have foicc throughout tlic whole of Kutcli, 
but as not binding the Rdo to thcit views in matteis 
which concerned his own pieiogativc 

The fiist of these decisions, placing restiictions on tiu* 
Rdo’s power of acquiiing land fiom the gu.uanti’ed 
Gudsids, appioximatcs to a icversal of oideis issued by 
the Court of Dncctors. So fai back as in i8<i3 Mi 
Lumsden, while Political Agent in Kutch, had ^ inviU'd 
the Intel fcrcnce of the Bombay Government to pi event 
the Rdo obtaining lands by pui chase and moilgage ; and 
in May 1848 the Bombay GoveinmciU had issued an ab- 
solute inteidict on the piactice In i8/ig, howcvei, the 
Court of Diiectors had ® caused the inteidict to be with- 
drawn by instructions to the following effect — 

'Wc do not, as at present infoimcd, agree in your opinion 
that it is desirable to discouiagc the sale by JAiejds of then 

* Page 31 of Blue Hook Lcllci fiom Mu Liiinsdcn lo llombiy Ouvcin- 
ment, No 363, dated 14111 July 1843 

' Page 114 of lUuc Hook Lxiimt i>an 34 from Cmiii'n li, No 

17, dated i8th July 1849 hco 'ilso, on same iragc, kUei fioin !loml).iy (luvcrii- 
incnt to the Folldciil Agent, No, 4021, dnled ssth September 1849, 
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possessions to the RAo Lieutenant-Colonel Roberts states that 
there IS nothing contraiy to custom in the sale of such estates , 
and, as the JdrejAs arc almost all greatly in debt, there seems 
no icason against their liberating themselves from it by lestoring 
the lands to the authority fiom which they are held ’ 

It is open, therefore, to doubt whether the renewal of the 
inteidict (for the decision virtually amounts to that) was 
within the competence of the Bombay Government to 
order 

Another of these decisions, that relating to the impo- 
sition of Mohsiils on sub-vassals, the Bombay Govern- 
ment was compelled to modify a few months after its 
issue, in deference to the strong representations of Colonel 
Jacob’s successor, Colonel Trevelyan The new Political 
Agent had, I believe, previously seen political service 
uudei the Central India Agency , and this ciicumstance 
would account for his taking a broader view of the Rdo’s 
lelations towards the British Government and the Bhdydd 
than he might have favoured if his experience, like that 
of some of his predecessors, had been confined to Kutch 
and the neighbotiring territoiy of Kdthidwdr On the 
27th June 1858 Colonel Tievelyan^ forwarded to the 
Bombay Goveinment a Memorandum prepared by his 
Assistant, Captain Raikes, in which it was satisfactorily 
piovcd that the right of the Rio to impose Mohsuls on 
his feudatory chiefs and their vassals was one which had 
long been exercised and but recently called in question 
Colonel Trevelyan gave his opinion that the exercise of 
this right in no way infiinged die British Govcinment’s 
giKUiintcc to the feudatoiies, but on the contraiy was 
essential to the maintenance of the Rdo’s supremacy 


‘ IJluc Book, pages 46 to 52, Letter from Political Agent, No. 58 
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'Allhoiiji;!!,'' li(' iuKh il, ‘ tlu* iMViscssion i>l llu'ii tales, 
sccuiity fiom (ippiessioii, .uul |u an aMe enJ^^^luent (»f 
then iiijius wcie t;^iuuante<*(l U) ll«* C’Inels, it (oiild lU'vei 
have been iiUcmletl (in my luimlile opinion) that lh(*y 
hluniltl be c\('m[ileil fioni lln’ lefplimali* aiilhoiily ol ilieh 
Soveioif^n.’ With this vmilualion, howevei, ol ilu' U.to's 
gcncial title to impose a Mohsul on .my peisnn In .ill 
Kutcli, Colonel 'I'levelyan n)U|)leil .i siijjgi'slion that 
Mohsuls on vassals of giuianteed Chiels slmuhl be im- 
posed thioiigh the Chief, .iiul that, m i.ises to wliiih ihe 
Rilo might himself be a p.uty, i<’leu‘nee shoiihl m the 
first instance be made to the Ageiu y. 'I he i oniin omise 
thus pioposcd was*' accepted by ihe (loveinment ol lloiu- 
bay and appiovcd* by the .Seen t.iiy ol .Si.iie. Hut when 
in M.ay 1859 it was coininuiiKcUi d lo the K.io, Ills 
Highness stood on his lighl .isu*iognis< il by lln Uombay 
Govciniiicnl, and lefused toluv** llial light i in imisi iibed 
by any conditions What Colonel '1 levely.m ni.iy h.ive 
thought of the R<Ws lejeciioii of the .11 i.ingmnent, the 
papeis leceivcd fiom lJomb.iy do not show 1 li .ippe.iis 
lohavc left Kutch without t.vkmg anj' fuiihei .wtion in 
the mattei. He even omitted lo iiifoim llu* nomb.iy 
Govcinmcnt of the objeelions entei l.iineil by the R.'io,^ 
notwithstanding that the R.'io had sent him .1 loi in.il note* 
on the subject, bpccially leipiestmg that it might be lians- 
mitted to the Goveinment 'Ihc question, theicfoie, has 
leinained open up lo the present time. 

Colonel Trevclyan’b inaction, which at fust sight ,ip 

' Paia S 

* Page 52 of Blue Book Bombiiy (ruviiimiint lo Politic il A| nil, No. 
157^ dated I5tli January 1859 

’ Page 53 of Blue Book Dcs|utch fioiii ScueUrj of SiuLe lo Mumb.iy 
Government, No. 29, dulcd I4lh Oclobur 1859, 

* Tills tiolc^ dated 27ih May 1859,^111 be found trnnhliilcd ul iwuw 6? of 
the Blue Book. 
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p?ais so stiange, is probably attributable to the ciicum- 
stancc that RAo Desaljl, shortly aftei the presentation of 
his note of lemonstiance, fell ill, and so, for the second 
time during his reign, the Government was undertaken 
by a Regency. 

The following year (i860) Rao Desaljf died , the 
Regency ceased, and Desaljl’s son, Prdgnialji, the piesent 
Rdo of Kutch, assumed the management of the country 
Rtlo PUgmaljl ‘ is young and not easy of access to those 
outside his palace walls, as his fathei was, and he is, though 
exceedingly well disposed, of an indolent turn of mind, 
and has an antipathy to business He is much guided in 
his opinions of matters connected with the government of 
the countiy by a few of his Kdrbhdris ’ (ministers), ‘by 
whom evciy thing is done.'^ 

It IS at this point m the nairative of the Rdo’s rela- 
tions with his Bhdydd that the present Political Agent, 
Major Shoitt, comes upon the scene. Major Shortt, like 
Captain McMuido and Colonel Jacob, had leceived his 
political training in Kdthidwdi, and he brought with him 
fiom that Province a lively sympathy foi Giidsids ap- 
pealing in any way oppressed by their Daibdi 

Almost simultaneously with Major Shortt's arrival at 
Bhdj — whether befoie 01 after is not clear — a change 
took place in the administration of Wdghai, which Major 
Shortt apparently views with some regiet This District 
at the time of our first connection with Kiitcli had been 
found in so disoidered a state that the British Agent had 
been obliged to assume a diiect share in its government 
Thus, the police of Wdghar, as stated above, had fallen 
under the sole control of the Agency , and furthei a 


* Page 55 of Blue Book. 
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native lepicseiUativi* of tiu* iiiitish CloveiiuncMiL luul 
been slationed in Waj^hai, thiough whom the pooici and 
more distant Ginlsuls had Ijccn wont to foiw.ud then' 
complaints to the Agent. These auangemcnls contimu'd 
until home date between i860 and 1S63, when the conliol 
of the Police was transfened to the Darlnli, and the offiLi' 
of Native Agent Avas abolished The cliiinge, of coinse, 
threw into the hands of the Rdoa greatci powei ovoi the 
feudatoiics in that of Kiitch than he had before 
possessed, and made him, accoiding to Ma)oi bhoitt, 
covetous of yet moic. 

The fiist representation which Major Shoitt addiosscd 
to the Bombay Government on tlie subject of the RAo’s 
attitude towaids the guaranteed landholders of Kulch' is 
dated 24th Fcbiuaiy, 1863. In it he lepoited that the 
policy, which the laic Rulci had starled, of .supplanting 
the Bhiydd’s juiisdiction ovci their own vassals, and of 
ousting GiiAsLls out of tlicii estates by pccunMi y accom- 
modation, was still moie conspicuous m the young Rao, 
and tliat die Daibdi had been much encoinageil in this 
course by the spectacle of the great change which had 
recently come over the spirit of our adminisliation in 
Kdthidwdr. In that kindi^cd coiintiy the Chiefs and (liiA- 
sids held a guaiantce veiy similai to the one enjoyed by 
the same classes m Kutch , and up to the lime of Major 
Keatmge's appointment to the KAlhidwai Agency, Lheic 
had been no limit to die interference we had cseicised in 
their behalf: but one of the fiist of Majoi Kcatinge’s 
reforms had been to reduce our micifcicncclo a minimum 
and to restoie die Native Sovcrcign to thccseicisc of his 
legitimate audionty over his own subjects. 'I'he coiiise 


' Page 54 of Riue Book, Icltcr No ai. 
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of events m Kdthidw^r was eagerly watched bj the Kutch 
Darbdi , and the Rdo was sanguine that what had at last 
been conceded to the N ati ve Rulers of Kdthidwdr could no 
longei be withheld from himself 

Major Shoitt submitted a more detailed repoit^ on the 
same subject on the 26th of the following month He 
quoted Mr Lumsden’s views as to the original indepen- 
dence of the feudatories, and the encroachments upon this 
status which commenced under Colonel Pottinger’s Re- 
gency and were aftei wards followed up by Rdo Desalji 
He explained how the questions regarding the Darbdr’s 
light to mohsul guaranteed Chiefs m cases in which it 
was Itself interested, and to mohsul direct the vassals of 
such Chiefs, remained unsettled, as they had been left by 
Colonel Tievelyan, He exhibited his doubts as to the 
extent of the interference which the Darbdr could legiti- 
mately exernsc between the Zamfnddis and their ® vassals , 
and he cited thiee instances m which the interference ap 
peaicd to him pernicious Then, to illustrate the indig- 
nation excited among the feudatory Chiefs by the Darbdr’s 
pioceedings, he forwarded translations of two petitions of 
complaint which he had recently received from members 
of that body Finally he stated that he had 'endeavoured, 
quietly, but firmly, to oppose these encroachments that 
his efforts had not been successful, and that, therefore, he 
desired to have a definite expression of the views of the 
Government upon the crisis 

‘ Should It,' he said, ‘ appear advisable to his Excellency the 
Governor in Council still fuither to withdraw mteifcrencc, and 

' r'lgcs 56 to 66 of UUio Book, letter to Government, No 30, elated 36th 
March, 1863, with cnclosiira 

» Major Shoilt, following the custom of his predecessors, invariably 
speaks of the sub vassals as 'subjects’ of tlicir respective Chiefs This 
appclKition socins to me a bagging of the question at issue 

U 
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to concede to the D.»I>.U the extent (>( its li.uin in u^.ihI to 
niohsullmn the Chief, and tlitii sulijeeK sumo nioii- ih fined 
title as to the extent to ivliith IXiiKii inUirimaL' i> jnsliliabk 
in tile intoiii.ll iH.inaffeincnt of iluii ist.iUs, nuj.'hl, I llnnU, with 
advimUirc bdud down Hut if his I'Xeelleney dots not eon- 
aidei that, eoiisistenlly with mu tny.njeim nts to llu '/ain(ii<l.ii i, 
the power eltUmed in his Ilnjhnoss’s ' \{uf ean In unieedid, I 
venture, with nuicli defeieiiee, to siii;i;esl, as (Ik only olliei 
couisc open, that his Highness tlie Rdo In invited to show Konie 
nioic detailed proof of wliat he chiiins as his hcitdihiiy t xeieist* 
of tins light than what is eonhuned in C.iptaiii K..nkes' ^ repoit 
on the subject ' 

After a delay of ne.ii ly eijjhl months, tli<> Hoinb.iy 
Government disposed of Major Shortt’s lettei by the fol- 
lowing Resolution,® dated 5th Novembei, 1X63 — 

* The Political Agent’s icpoit sliows vuiy eleaily how uns.itisf.ie 
toiyibthe piCHont lelation of IIis Highness the UAo .itul llie C Inefs 
ofKutch The .ictionof the D>aibai in imposing Molisulh on .ill 
soitb of pietouces on the Chiefs and on the sulijcels of Chiifs 
iiuist, at no disUnl [iciiod, diive the Clncfs into lebellion, .iiiil 
that result la probably only jmstjumed beiause of dis[)iites and 
divisions among the Chiefs thcnibulvcs Ihe Ilun’bk the (to- 
vemor in Council alti^uther doubts the piopiie'ly of pei milting 
the Darb.U to inohsul llic CInefs exceiil on some veiy emeigCMil 
occasions, and then, 111 his opinion, llu Molisiil sluuilil be* 
imijosed thiougli the Pohtie.il Aguil The Iloii'ble the Go- 
vcinoi in Council Uieii tliiiiks Hut Jlis ]IiglinL>.s Die Kdo, .is 
suggested by the Political Agent, should be called 011 to addiiee 
fuithci proof of Ills light to impose siieh Mohsuls Aiul il lie 
succeeds In showing that he really docs possess the 1 ighl, llu 
Political Agent should then submit his opinion as to the lesliie- 
tions undci which this right should be excictsud ’ 

* Tins Ydd IS the note incndoiicd on p 286 .is liai mif been pii sentcil l»y 
Rdo Desaljf to Colonel Tiovoly.m in afay 1859 /here is a liiinslatuiu of 
It at page 62 of the lUue hook 

> Tins report is the mcinormcUim moniioiicd on p <85 ai iMving hmi 
forwarded by Colonel 1 revel) an to the (toveiiimeni, ,is ui «>mlosui(> of 
his letter. No 58, dated 27th June 1858 'IJic ineim>i.iii(liiin will k Amnd 
at pages 47 to ji of the Itlue hook 

* 6)3 Blue Book 
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I would venlure heie lesj^jcclfully to submit that the 
opinion iccoulcd in the above Rcsoliilioii was incoiiect, 
and the issue raised informal In the hr&t place to asseit 
tliat the Rdo could not mohsul his vassals except on 
emergent occasions, and then only through the Political 
Agent, was tantamount to a denial of his supremacy and 
a lecognition of separate soveieignty in them, wheieas 
Majoi Shoitt never questioned the possession by the 
Rdo of a certain authority ovei his vassals, and only 
entci tamed doubts as to the limits within which that 
authoiity legitimately lay It was the latter point, 
and that alone, which constituted the real difficulty As 
foi the Rdo’s light to enforce by Mohsuls such autlioiity 
as he legitimately exercised over Ins vassals, that has 
never been questioned , for, under all circumstances, the 
1 ighl of visiting disobedience by penalties must be con- 
ceded co-e\tensively with the recognition of autliority, 
and, m the particular case of Gujarat, thcie is no getting 
a l^jput to do anything without a Mohsul ^ Secondly, 
Captain Raikes’ Memorandum had been accepted in 1859 
both by Lord Elphinstone’s Government and by the 
Secietary of State as full and complete proof of theRdo's 
.1 ight to mohsul both his vassals and his sub- vassals In the 
absence, therefore, of any evidence to throw doubt on 
theaccuiacy of Captain Raikes’ statements. Sir B Frere’s 
Government was haidly competent to re-open a point 

* When I rust went to KdthulwKr a fellow assistant told me that the system 
of administration was very simple, all comprised m the following formula ^ 

‘ One Ilnknu two TAlhh, tlncc MwMals, then a Mohsttl’ Phis I found in 
fact to be the case I issued an ordci, and no notice being taken of it, I 
issucil first one and then another rcinindm , neat I had to give a penod of 
ginuc within winch compliance must be made, and this peiiod, on vaiious 
pretexts, was extended to a longer, and again a yet longer date At last a 
Mohsul issuer], and then foi the fiist tunc the man bestirred liimscir to obey 
Altogether it took about a year, and somclimcs Unco that time, to get a 
decision enforced 
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already seuled In a loiiiul abpecL, the only point le- 
maining unbetilcd was wheihm, in viiuUc.ition ol oiu 
guarantei*, any limitations should bo imposed on the 
lUo’s gcncial nght, and, if so, what the liinilations 
should bo. 

Onthc' loth Januaiy 1865, Majoi Slu)iU,with lefeience 
tolusfoimci lopofts and to the Resolution of the llombay 
Government, foi wauled a Mcinoiandum^ No. *192, daUtl 
gth November 1864, intended topl.ito deaily bi*loio tlie 
Govei nment the whole siibjt tlof the K.lo’si elalions lowai ds 
his feudatories, as touching on the Ui itish iiai anlee '1 ho 
first 31 paragraphs of thisMonioianduin contain a skolth 
of the past history of Kutch ; paiagraplis 32 to the end 
aic moic impoitant and dcseive taieful pciusal. Major 
bhortt icprcsentod (piiragiaph 32) that the usult of the 
British connection with Kutch had been to iniiease im- 
mensely the powei of the Daibir ovei the BhAyAd and 
the countiy gcncialiy, 

‘The very fact,’ he wiotc, ‘of the compact to .ihslaiii fioni 
fcniatc infanticide nccc^saiily caiitml witliit the pinni orpiiiiisli- 
uig infi actions, and this has been invaii.ibJy ddegalul to llic 
Daibai Ihis natiiially lul to the Daibai's takini; cognisance of 
criminal cases involving llic powci of lift, and death Subse<mcnlly 
cases of suicide were investigated by the IJ.ubAi Oflieeis, anil' 
accidental death icpoited to it,' 

Within the limits thus indicaleil, the consolidation of 
the DarbAi’s juiisdiction apptsircd to Majoi .Shoii .in 
unmixed benefit , for the iratlcis aiising for eogmV.incc 
seldom affected the mteicsls of the DarlUi, and thi'icfoio 
offerod no temptation to a wai^K'd judgment, But the 
DarbAr had not paused within these limits , ii had pi o- 

> Loner to Bombiiy Government, No 1, piinieil on llic iiicllmin.ijy niul 
unnumberea page of the Blue Book 

* Pages 1 to 7 of Blue Book 
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cceclcd to c\ci cise and to allow its ignorant and corrupt 
fai inci s of the revenue to exercise a ' daily increasing 
and dcsultoi ) kind of interference ’ in ‘ the internal affairs 
of the Blidydd and the Zaminddrs,' such as had caused 
discontent and alaim among that Ijody Major Shoitt, 
llierefore, specifically put before the Government the ques- 
tion how far the independent juiisdiction of the Chiefs 
on their own estates was guaranteed by oui engagements, 
and what support the Chiefs ought to 1 eceive towards its 
maintenance He stated the complaints of the Chiefs to 
be as follows — 

‘A — ^That Mohsuls aic sent on them not only by the Dar- 
bdi, but by its subordinate officers 

' B — That Mohsuls are sent on their subjects without pre- 
vious reference to them, not only by the Darbdi, but by its 
suboiclinatc odiceis 

' C — Ihdt fines arc imposed on them 
‘ D — That fines arc imposed on then subjects by the Darbdr 
and its ofliccis, and the fines appropiiatcd by the Darbdr 

‘It — That a new tax, called lakh/m is levied by the Dar- 
bdr on cases to which they aic parties, the tax having been for- 
mcily only levied from the Darbdr's own subjects 

‘F — That since the Police in Wdghar has been put under 
the sole siijxjiintcndcnce of the Darbdr, noiv nearly five years, 
. they have interfered in petty cases in which both plaintiff and 
defendant have been subjects of the same Zamfnddr 

'G— That the Darbdr buys gads (landed property), or its 
rcvcision on mortgage deeds, in then villages, fioin parties who 
nic not, by tlic custom of the country, competent to alienate it 
pciraancntly ' 

All these questions, Major Shoitt pointed out, had 
moic or less occupied the attention of previous Political 
Agents, but they had been met by successive authorities 
in a bpuit so vacillating and inconsistent that the Daibdr, 
in the long run, had been able to work its will, without 
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jiiiy I'ffoctual < hoi k fioin iho Ih itish ( «ovi i ninoiU. M.ijoi 
ShoiLt iJuiycU llul inn j)olii.y niij^ht now he lovisnl m 
accoiclanco with a cloHniu* Ilr siij^ijosUil tin* 

noccssity foi ‘ a moio ovict ami limited ill rmilion of iho 
pailiculai Chiols oi ICslalos to whuh iho si\l('i-iUh 
Aiticlc of iho Tioaly of illip i** to ho apphoil , ' and ho 
ask(‘d foi iiisliitctioiis ‘in log.iid to osLitO'* i^aiaianlood at 
the date of the Tie.ity, but whuh havo siiuo biokoii uji, 
or 111 which the DailxU* may havo since .loipuiod a dnoct 
inteiesC Lastly, with icfeiento to iho ' < onstiuilional ' 
aclvUcis asiij^iied to Llic Rilo by the 'I'lciily of uSjii, 
Major Shout enlcied on the piosont asjn'et ol the 
Phcly^ld in that capacity 'Fho Counnl of iho llh,ly.id, 
though still piesoiwl in naino, had sunk into a iiononlily ; 
bill, as conUining tliogoiin of .i valnablo politli.d institii' 
tion, it ought. 111 Majoi Shoiii’s opinion, to bo iovis<*d and 
slicngthcncd Pioporly oiganisod, iL might, ho boiiovod, 
be constituted a Couit ' to lake logm/aiuo ol all matlois 
connected with its own older, in olhoi winds, of all lasi s 
involving the inteicsts of tho Chiefs oi ihoii siibjoois’ 

On receipt of tliis Mcmoiandum tlutllombay Govoin- 
nient appeals to have leluinod il to Major Shoitl, lo- 
questing him to add to it a slatomont of tho spocifii.. 
measures he would iccoinmond m ordci to lomovc the 
evils he had brought to notice Aicoitliiigly, on tho isl 
Match 1865, by a Memorandum No i"?, Majoi Shoilt 
wrote thirty-one paras nuinbcteil 53 lo S3, in umtiniia 
tion of his former Memorandum, In this nc‘w Memo- 


* The etu^utl torn of Ihoso addliionnl parngraplis will bo foutui u jwjrt. 
69 of the nine Hook, Imt Ihc onKinnl fnim is mt tin* oiu* 1<» Ik. < oiwilu tl 
M<iJor Shorn cancelled il, and dubnitllcd ,i mmtd fnriii by li'tU'i to tlii< 
llorobny Governmcnl No 9 lUlcil aisL Jiinu.iiy jHfi? llu^ niistd Iniiii, 
whldi alone should be consulted, is not la Ihe lUtio ]lo«k, Ijiii piiuteil 

sepanitcly, with tho lottcf just mentioned 
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landum Majoi Shoitt laid down as itemises Uiat the 
noimal position of the feudatories within the limits of 
thou own estates was one of complete independence, 
that by the deeds of guaiantee issued to them 111 1819 we 
wcic bound to pieseivc that independence ; and that up 
to the present time we had failed in oui obligation, and 
itithci fioiu the absence of any policy than the pursuit of 
acontiaiy policy, had allowed their independence to be 
in niciny ways infiinged by the Darbdr He further ex- 
plained that, undei the operation of ‘ the custom, all but 
universal in Kutch, of the sub-division of inheritance 
entailing sub-division of authority,' the majority of the 
giiaiantecd landholders had undei gone since 1819 such a 
disintegiation of financial means and administiative power 
as to be no longci fitted for the exercise of a completely 
independent jui isdiction, and that, in all these cases, diere- 
foK', ii modified foi in of independence was the utmost we 
could now hope to secuic foi tlie holder of our guarantee. 
Mtijoi Shortt then specified his piactical lecommenda- 
tions These aic not so lucidly stated as they might 
be , but I gathci that his initial step would be to define 
the limits of the Rdo's legitimate jurisdiction over the 
gu.UcUitecd Zaminddis generally. As to the nature of 
these limits Major Shortt held that every feudatory had 
a light to exercise internal civtl jurisdiction on his own 
estate, except in cases wheiein the shareholders might 
themselves be the disputants, and the custom of the 
country, passing over the Ttla-tt 01 head of the family, 
might point to the Rdo as the referee; but tliatthe cnmtnal 
jurisdiction, which the RAo had acquired in matters of 
hfe and dcxitli over the vassals of his Chiefs, should con- 
tmuo m the RAo’s hands, although eventually even this 
might be tiansfoned to the Council of ihe IJhAyAd, if that 
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body couKl 1 k> oiccLod iiUo .i jndui.d liilnin.il lii u> tlis- 
chaiijc such Aiiiclions N <*\1 M.inu Slitntt would nwko 
out .111 .iiilhoiilativo list ol iho /ainhuUis uKMiim;^ to bu 
iccopusc'd .IS lioldois of oui i^u.uanU’c This list Im 
would divide into twocl.issfs, vi/ , /.andiid.iis compoU'iil 
to c\ciciso Indcpfiuh'iil powius on ihuii oiin ost.iU's, and 
those, who, fioin sub-division ol llu’ lul oi otlu'i lausos, 
could not be consulciod coni|>( U'lU liisL ,ind 

smallci class would Ik* .ulinilU’d to llu* lull i*n|oyninU of 
the compai alive .uilonomy iccognisi'd by M.ijoi Shoilt 
as the gcncial light of the feudaloiu's , but loi llu* second 
and fai largci class, special aiiangenu'uls woulil have to 
be devised To meet the t.ise of ihe Lillei, Majoi Shoilt 
pioposcd that twelve men should be si'lecled fioni the 
BhAyiid (appaiciilly by the PolilKal Atieiu)on .luoiint of 
theii being known to jiossess the lonlidenci* ol then 
order, and conslituled a Com I silling pei in.iiu nlly at 
Blidj foi the adjudic.ilion of .ill those in.iLlets whiih, as 
occurring on the cblale of one ol the we.ik<*i l.indholtlei*,, 
might be beyond ihe R.lo’s iighl, .ind be)ond his vass.ils 
power, to dispose of. The Couit would be und<*i the 
piesidency of the R,lo oi any Chitf named by him, .md 
five members would constitute a quoi uni. 1 hiving ihus^ 
stated his views, M.ijor Shoi It solieiled .i i enew.il of .it- 
tention to the questions, on which he had tlw( It in foi mei 
lepoits, as to the Rdo being iieimitted to puicliase land 
m the estates of guaianlccd Chiefs fioiu one oi inoie of 
the shareholders, witlioiit the consent of the whole, and 
as to the light of the Daibdi to mohsul such Chiefs 
Finally, his Repot t wound up with a biiel notice,' (‘\- 
planatoiy of the RAo’s new Ui*c c.dled Talltjau, to which 
the Bhdydd objected. 

> This notice will be found at pngo 133 of the lUiic Hook the tax 
appears equivalent to the costs p.iyablo to the Couit in Civil suits 
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The Bombay Goveinmeiit was now in full possession 
of Major Shortt’s views His Reports were still under 
consicleialion, when, on tlie 25th August, 1866, the Rdo 
cicklicssed to Sii B. Frcie a protest^ against Majoi 
ShoiU’s piocccchngs, describing tlicm as subversive of 
the punogative which by hercditaiy right and by the 
Biitish Government’s recognition was pioperly vested m 
the soveieigns of Kutch The Rdo’s communication, 
being a translation, apparently, from Guj?rdti, is a prolix 
affaii, stiaggling thiough five separate Sections, and with 
twenty'Seven exhibits attached Sections I and II. 
icfei to the question of tlie RAo’s light to mohsul guaran- 
teed ZamfndArs and their vassals The Rdo asset ted 
that this question had been unnecessarily oiiginated by 
Colonel Jacob, and aftci lying in abeyance for several 
ycais, was now as unnecessauly levived by Major Shortt, 

‘ Theic aic not,’ he said, ‘scpaiate Tdlukds m Kutch, 
but the whole is one, and that undei our contiol Con- 
sc(picnt]y the civil and ciimtnal juiisdiction, and the 
soveieign powei in the country, belong to us alone If 
then to seivc Mohsuls bo not in our power, how could 
we cany on the administration?’ He maintained that 
the Darbdr reserved to itself the ciiminal jurisdiction 
thioughout Kutch, at any rate in all sciious matteis , 
and he specified the ciimes of murder, suicide, abortion, 
affiay with lethal weapons, infanticide, satl, ‘samddh,’ 
gambling, tortuie, slaveiy, and the violation of any 
general law alieady enacted, or to be hereafter enacted 
by his authoiity Besides these, theft and robbci'y in 
the paiticular Distiict of Wagh.u wcic cognisable by the 
D.ubdi Civil suits, on the contiaiy, -when occuiring on 
the estates of the Bhdy.Ul, weic, ho admitted, gencially 

' Sc [lit Kite printed^ not rii the lUuc 
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settled by loc.il iT.iiich.ly.its , but cvimi in iheso c.ises .ui 
appe.ll Iciy to the l).iib.li. On tlu‘ whole, the Rdo could 
not admit any limiUtioii upon his jiowei ol mohsulliniv 
cithci vassal oi sii)>v.iss,il , but he w.is lU'vei thelcss 
willinif that in impoiLint suits deculed by the J)aib.li 
theic should bo a iiijhL of appo.il to the Pohtie.il A^^eiit. 
Section III is devoted piuuiiMlly to an ivlubituui ol 
the piactical difiiculties beseLtin}4 .iny siuh hinil.Uion 
of the Darbdi’s inteiroiente in th<' llh.iydd’s domestic 
concerns as the injunctions Irom linie to imie issued by 
Maj'oi Shout had cudcavouiod to establish Section IV 
IS intended to icfutc Mi, immsden’s opinions iei,Midm«; 
the iclations of the D.ukli and the lUi.ly.id , it also 
iccapitulatcs the R.lo’s old claim (loiijj; siiue lu’jj.itived) 
to jurisdiction ovei the Th.lls.ui of MiiivCs P.u^^.in.t 
of Adui in W.lgliai And Sution V, dwells on the 
Biitish Treaties with Kutch, .lud lUitish j'uai.uiUe to 
the fcudatoiies With icgaid to the i»uai.inlei>, tiu* R.io 
quoted the text of the ifuai an tee-deeds to show th.it the 
sole thing specifically guaranteed to the It'ud.iiories w.is 
that is, landetl possessions, and tliat, conse- 
quently, the intention of the aiiangement was simply to 
secure to these pci sons the quiet enjoyment of the in oduce ^ 
of tlieir lands, and not by any means to assui e to them the 
exeicise of a civil and ciimmal juiisdiction incomp.illble 
with theii sovcicign’s supiomacy, 1* in ihei , the R.io com- 
mented on the ciicumstances of the time when the ric.vty 
of 1819 was fmmed. * My giandfathei,’ he said, ' was a 
prisoner; niy fatlier a minoi, only two-and-a-half yeais 
old, and the Zamind*\rs took advantage of these eit- 
ciimstances, benefited themselvi's, and put the- , Stall* to 
loss.’ He then piocecdcd to point out that whete.is the 
entire tribute payable to the liiitish (lovernmenl luid to 
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be piovidecl fiom ihe Crown levenues, and the whole 
cost of the countiy’s civil and militaiy administration had 
also to be dcfiayed from the same souice, the pecuniary 
contiibulion leviable by tlie DaibcU fiom tlie feudatories 
was 111 Wilghar insignificant, and in the rest of Kutch 
nil As for the militaiy seivice, which nominally was 
still claimable from the feudatories, it had become a 
iiclionof the past, pioductive of no benefit to die Daibii, 
and ‘entailing no cost or trouble of any kind on the 
Chiefs The Rdo concluded witli a piayer that the 
Goveuinient, if indisposed to grant him that increase of 
authority ovci his Bhdydd which the neighboui mg 
Princes 111 KdthldAvdr had receiidy obtained, would at 
any late be pleased not ^ to reduce his powers below the 
standaid at which they actually stood 

The Rdo's memorial was added by the Bombay 
Goveinnient to the file of Majoi Shoitt's Rcpoits, and, 
on the 10th October last, the Political Secietary, Mr 
Gonne, dicw up a Note on the whole The Note has 
been sent up by the Bombay Goveinnient, and is worth 
the perusal of the Goveinoi -General in Council Mr 
Gonne gave it as his opinion ‘that Major Shortt had 
,over-iatcd the extent of the guarantee granted to the 
Chiefs by the Treaty of 1819 , and that it was not at all 
deal that Goveinment had guaianteed to them their in- 
dependence, in such a sense that it might not be intcr- 
fcicd with in the cause of good government’ Prac- 
tically Mr Gonne suggested that the Chiefs should be 
classified accoiding to then ability to govern, as had 
already been done in KAthidwdi , and that after each Chief 
had liecii assigned his piopci juiisdiction, all iciuaining 
powci should centie in the RAo 

At length, on the lolh of Ueccmbci, 1H66, the 
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Honibiiy Govci mnrnt look d( finiu .u lion on llio |>.iiKts, 
l)y sending the R.lo’s Meinoiial ami Mt Gonno’s Note to 
Mnjoi Shoitl foi Lonsideialion and i(.']ioil, .ind by siib- 
milting the case geneially foi the oiilois ol ihc («ovein> 
nicnt of Imlta and tlu* Scdclaiy of SiaU* 

Vciy shoilly altei wauls tlu* Ctovi'innu nt ol India 
icccivcd a lelogiain fioin Hoinb.iy, u*<|H('sling that the 
disposal of the case might lx* postponeil, luMuliiiglhe sub- 
mission of a fuither Repoit fuuu tlu* Political Agent m 
Kutch The fmlhei papeis thus piomiseil wote lecoi'vi'd 
at the Foicign OHicc on the 3id Apiil, as enclosnies of 
the Bombay Govcinmcnl’s ktt<i No S3, d.ited 2Sih 
March They included a commumciilion from Majoi 
Shout No 22, dated 27th I'ldniiaiy last, olTeimg obsei- 
vatlons on the RAo’s Memonal and Mi Cioiin('’s Note 
With rcgaul to the Meinoiial, Ma|oi ShoilL lemaikcd 
that the HAo’s possession of a << itain ctiininal jniisdielion 
ovei the estates of the feiuialones had its 01 igm, not m 
the original oiganisalion of tlu* Stale, but in i ompaialivi ly 
lecent ariangemenls aiising out ol lh<* 1 ku bAi’s connec- 
tion with the Biilish Government, .ilso that the RAo, 
though pietending to have the light to legisl.ili* by lus 
own individual aulhoi ity foi the Riovmce at l.ugt,helcl 
really no such light, and could not issue any gcneial 
enactment except m consultation with the BliAyAil. In 
lespcct to Mr Goiinc’s Note, Major Shortl eonlemled 
that thecoriect interpiclation of the guai .mice was the 
one given by Mr. Lumsden, assuimg the lanclholdeis a 
contmiiance not meiely of possession of then lands, but 
of possession in accoidance willi the acknowleilgeil 
custom of the country Moi cover, Majoi Shout i(‘)e( ted 
Mr. Gonne’s suggestion for a classificalioii of Ihi* Chiefs 
as a measuie beyond the scope of oui authoi ity, and ad- 
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hercd in picfeicncc to hi& own plan for the oigamsation 
of a judicial tribunal from among the members of thei 
Bhtlydd. 

It will thus be seen that there are two letters from 
Bombay which the Government of India now has to 
acknowledge and answer, viz , No. 283, dated 10th Decem- 
ber 1866, and No 83, dated 28th March Besides tlicse, 
however, theie aie two utheis, which may here be 
noticed, mz, No 30, dated 26th January, proposing that 
the Political Agent m Kutch maybe granted a Euiopean 
Assistant, and No 164, dated 12th June, intimating that 
the sooner the relations of the Rdo and his Bhdydd can 
be settled, the better it will be for the Pi ovince 

But of all die foui lettcis awaiting the orclcis of tlie 
Government of India, the one of eai host date. No 283 
of the 1 oth December, is the most important, inasmuch 
as It sUtes the coutsc which the Bombay Government 
desiics to take for the disposal of the mam question 
The proposal is, that 'a special Officer of weight and 
standing ' should be deputed to Kutch ‘ for the purpose 
of di awing up anil, submitting to’ {die Bombay) ‘ Govern- 
ment the diaft of an adjudication on all disputed points 
connected with existing tieatics and engagements This 
draft would not, ot course, be acted upon until it had been 
submitted to the Government of India ’ The points, 
thcicfoie, which the Governoi -General m Council is 
invited to considei are, whether such a Special Commis- 
sionci shall be appointed, and if so, what general instruc- 
tions shall be issued to guide him in tlie general ticat- 
ment of the pending questions 

I think the Bombay Government’s proposal not 
meicly judicious, but the only one that offers anypios- 
pccL of this iinpoi tant business obtaining a satisfactory 
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Hombtiy Govciiuiiont took tlofinilc arlion on tbo p.ipdh, 
by scntlinji the R.lo’s Mi'inoii.il anil Mi Cionno's Note to 
Majoi ShoiU foi consiiloialion anil U'poit, aiul by sub- 
mitting the case gcncially fm the oiilris of the CJovi'in- 
ment of Iniha anil the Sci lelaiy of Slate. 

Vciy shoitly afleiw.uils the (loveinnient ol Iiulia 
loceiveil a Iclegiain fioin noinbay, idjiieslmg that the 
disposal of till' case might be postponul, penilini> the siil)- 
misbion of a fiulhci Rcpoit fiom the PolitiLal Agihu in 
Kutch The fiulliei papi'rs thus iiioiuisihI win e i ecei veil 
at tlic Foicign Office on the 311I Ainil, 4»s entlosuies of 
the Bombay Goveinmcnl’s letlii No S3, ilaleil 28th 
March They included a comnninicalion fiom Majoi 
Shoitt No 32 , ilalctl 27lh I'cbinaiy last, offeiing obsei- 
vations on the RAo’s Meinoi lal and Mi (ionn(’'s Note, 
With legaul to the Memoiial, Majoi Shot It ii'inaikeil 
that the Rdo’s possession of aieil,iin inininal juiisdittion 
ovei the estates of tlic feudatoiies had ilsoiigin, not in 
the original oiganiStiiion of the .Stale, but in coinii, natively 
icccnt auangements aiising out ul thi* l)aib.irs lonni'c- 
tion with the British Goveinmeni; .ilso that the 
though pictcnilmg to have ihenghtlo legislate by his 
own individual aulhoiity for the Piovince at huge, held^ 
really no such nghi, and could not issue any geneial 
enactment except in consultation with the Bh.iy.ld In 
lespcct to Ml Gonne’s Note, Majoi Shout conleiuleil 
that the correct intcipictation of the guaianlee was the 
one given by Mr Lumsden, assuung the lanilholilei s a 
continuance not merely of possession of then lands, but 
of pobsesbion m accoi dance willi the ai knowledgeil 
custom of the country Moreovei, Majoi Shoi it rejected 
Mr, Gonne’s suggc&Uon foi a classification of the duels 
as a measure beyond the wsope of oui authoi iVy, and ail- 
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heiuU m picfutcncc lo his own plan for the oiganibiiUon 
of a judicial Iribuiul fioin among the incinbcib of lliQ 
Bklydcl 

It will thus be seen tliat tlicie aic two letters fiom 
Bombay which the Govcinment of India now has to 
acknowledge and answer, vi/ , No. 283, dated loth Dcccm- 
bci 1866, and No S3, dated 28lh Mai eh Besides these, 
however, there aic two otheis, which may hcic be 
noticed, m^:. No 30, dated 26lh Januaiy, proposing that 
the Political Agent in Kutcli maybe gianted a European 
Assistant, and No 164, dated i2Lh June, intimating that 
the sooner the iclations of the l^o and his Bhdydd can 
be settled, the bettci it will be for the Piovincc 

But of all the foul lelteis awaiting the oidcis of the 
Govcinment of India, the one of earliest date. No 283 
of the loth Dccembei, is the most impoitant, inasmuch 
as it states the com sc which the Bombay Government 
desites to lake for the disposal of die mam question 
The pioposal is, that 'a s|iocial Officer of weight and 
standing ’ should be deputed lo Kutch ‘foi the pm pose 
of chawing up and, submitting to ’ (the Bombay) ' Govein- 
nient the di aft of an adjudication on all disputed points 
connected with existing treaties and engagements This 
ell aft would not, ol com sc, be acted upon until it had been 
submitted to the Goveinment of India’ The points, 
thcicfoic, which the Govcinoi-Gcneial m Council is 
invited to considci aic, whethci such a Special Commis- 
sioner shall be appointed, and if so, what gonci al msti iic- 
lions shall be issued to guide him in the gcncial tirat- 
ment of the pending questions 

I think the Bombay Government’s jnoiiosal not 
mciely judicious, but the only one that ofleis any pios- 
pect of this impoi Uint business obtaining a s,itisfactoi y 
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sclllt'iiu'iil AH.iiis in Kiildi luvi* (.iil<*n so .illoiu'llun 
oulof jfcai lliiU soimthtnj; niou* isiuulid ih.in a )uk* 
decision on llu* sovti.il issius i.iisul l>y llu I'olilnal 
Aiyeul A new coiislitulioii h.is to l)i* lusilcil toi KtiUli, 
and lliis uinnol. be tlone i Mopl by some |«isi)n on iho 
spoUpiepiUed to meet pioinplly eveiy ilel.ul ol tin* many 
diflficultics winch must attend nusisuies ol iimov.ilion .ind 
of compiomise Thou* is the Polilu.d Aj^ent, it is line, 
ahciuly on the sjiol , but, <*v( n i( M^apu Shoilt W( le l<*ss 
evidently biassed in favoui ol the leinlatoiy Chu fs, an 
expel icnccd OlTicci, havin{^ no pievioiis connection with 
Kiitch, would piobabJy lake .i moie coinjnehemsivo view 
of the position, and also (any moie weitjlu witli both 
paities In the disimte than the local functional y, wlioevei 
he mi}.»hl be, could commaml Any eoiistltiition which 
the Goveinoi-Geneial in Council may impost' on KiiUh 
will ceiunnly be adminisU'iod by Majoi Shot it with all 
the zealous loyalty towauls Goveinmenl aiul all the syiU" 
pathetic patience and {gentleness towauls iIkj natives lot 
which he is conspicuous , but the liainm}^ of the consti- 
tution should, I submit, be left to olhei Jiaiuls. As to the 
pay of the Commissioner, he might loceive, if aheady in 
office elsewheie, Hs. 500 depulalion in addition to the, 
salaiy of his substantive appointment , 01, if unemployed, 
a consolidated salary of Rs 2,000 It may lie piesumetl 
that the appointment would not List mote tlian two oi 
three months To this Commissionei might also be left 
the duty of icpoitmg on the question, whether it is neces- 
sary for the Political Agent to have an li,iiro[)ean Assist- 
ant , for the amount of woik falling on the Agt'iicy will 
for the future laigely depend on the extent of the mtei- 
ference which, undci the new constitution, the Political 
Agent will be authorised locxoicise In the internal aflivirs 
of the Kutch State. 
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A wkU' disci ctioii may safely be left to the Commis- 
sionci in choosing the paiticulai form of piactical ai range- 
menlb best calculated to please tlie parties concerned, and 
to work well in the long run But it will be necessary, 
and the Bombay Govci ament expects, that the Commis- 
sionci befoie entciing on hio labours, should hold from 
the Govci nment of India an outline of the general prin- 
ciples by which he is to be guided For this puipose it 
now' becomes my duty to recapitulate the several iiomts 
which appeal to requii especial notice from the Governor- 
General in Council 

In tlie first place, I do not think the Commissioner 
need at all be hampeied in his designs by the consideia- 
tion to which Majoi Shoi tt more tlian once refers, that 
'we^ cannot now assume administrative and executive 
powciH to intioduce what may appear to us to be benefi- 
cial to ’ the Rclo 01 the Bhaydd Major Shortt jirobably 
bases this statement on Aiticle X of the Tieaty of 1819, 
in which ‘ the Hon’ble Company engages to exercise no 
authoiity over the domestic concerns of the Rdo, 01 of 
those of any of, the JdrejA Chieftains of tlie country’ 
But what IS to be done when both the Rdo and the Bhd- 
ydd entreat the British Government to aibitiate between 
them? Cleaily the lestriction on British interfeience at 
once falls into abeyance, and the paiamount power pro- 
ceeds legitimately to deliver whatevei kind of aibiti ament 
It may considei just and expedient Indeed, even though 
no appeal for aid had been received from either party, it 
would still have been our duty to inteifere, foi the ma- 
chinciy of the Kutch Government, which has now come 
to a dead-lock, is entirely the work of our own hands, 

» Vamginpbs 48 to 50 of Major Shortt’s Report, No «, dated ayth 
1-cbiuaiy 1867 
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anti wc .110 bouiul U) loliblc up oui l.iiluu' in llu- In sL w.iy 
wo can 

Secoud/y, tliou* is imuh Uiilh in llic R.ln's loinpluiU, 
that oui ovisLin); tio.ilu’s with KuU h, dwiiu^ to iho pctn- 
li.li dicuinsl.itu’(*s uniU'i whuh they wcic ii.iiiu'il, nio 
conceived in .i sjiiiit unduly f.ivoui.ihh* l<i tlu' V.iss.il 
Chiefs II is .111 .uiouuly lli.U, in <*n»iiu;( imnUs pudos 
scdJy cvcculed hclwcon two sovtnoi^n powois, .my men- 
tion wh.ttovcr should be lound ol tin* domestic s’utiis 
Ijiopci to the subjects of one ol the Inqh tonti.icljn|Lf 
p.iitiGs, but the .idv.inLiges seuiiedto the Kulch lih.ly.Ul 
by the Treaty of 1819 weie absolutely unjust llu’ 
Ihitish Govuinmcntiitidoituok the pioltttionol all Kutch 
fiom foi eijvn foes, theiel)y lK*nelilin|,'' none mojo lh.in the 
fcudaioiy Chiefs, foi not only .11 e h.i 1 l the tevonues of th<* 
country in then possession, Inil, fuillK*!, tlu' aijanj^euK'nt 
opetated in pi.icliLO .is .11 emission of then miliLiiy seivice, 
yet the cntiio cost of out ml<>tv<‘ntion w.ts s.i<!dled on the 
infant R.I0, and not a Ltiiii of contiiluition, (*\copi ilu' 
lulling amcrccincni inllicted on the tuibulent Disliiclof 
W.dghar, was seemed to him fiom his Chii'Is .Similaily 
we g;uai'antecd the Chiefs iinnumily horn ihiit •i^'^iessloii 
on tlieii Unded possessions, by which, in the lawless timcs_ 
of a real feudal system, the iXubiti hail fiom tune to time 
been wont to recoup the losses Lonseipient on the custom 
of piovidingct separate app.in.ige foi cveiy e.ulet of the 
loyal house , yet, in doing so, wc look no thought ol get- 
ting for the Daib.U any compensatory concession fiom the 
Chiefs; wc merely rcquiicd the Chiefs to.il)stam fiom thi' 
practice of one very horiible ciimc. With tegaid to the 
Tieaty of 1834, I have above endeavoiued to show th.iL 
the exaltation of the nhitydd to a place in the legislative 
councils of their Prince, howcvei dcsliable m itself, 01 
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however ‘ constitutional ’ it niay now have come to be re- 
gal dcci, was at the time a limitation of the Rio’s prero- 
gative foi which it IS difficult to find a precedent in the 
annals of l^ljasthin. These ai e matters which the Com- 
missionci would do well, perhaps, to bear in mind 

T/urdly, It is a general rule which has been declared 
specially applicable to Kutch that our tieaties should be 
intei preted by the English veision, refeience to the native 
veisibn only being permissible to dlucidate the meaning 
of teims left doubtful in the English text Therefore, 
although It is permissible to discuss the scope of the 
guarantee given to the feudatory Chiefs on the text of 
the Gujariti deed in which it is embodied, the Treaty of 
1819, engaging that the guarantee shall be given, can- 
not be so handled, and the refeience which, in dealing 
with the tenth Article of that Treaty, Major Shortt de- 
sires to have made to the Gujariti version can only be 
admitted under protest Major Shortt has shown that m 
the clause securing to the Rio and his heirs absolute 
masteiy over their territory, the word ‘their* is by the 
Gujariti version rendered ‘ their own ' But the inference 
which the Bhiyid draw from this circumstance, that the 
mastery of the Rio was to be confined to the Royal 
demesne, and not to include the estates of the Vassal 
Chiefs, cannot foi a moment be sustamed Whether the 
word ' then ’ be retained or ‘ their own * substituted for it, 
the deal meaning of the clause remains piecisely the 
same, viz., that tlie successive Rios of Kutch are to con- 
tinue ‘absolute masters of their* (or then own) ‘ territory* 
of Kutch, * and that the civil and criminal jurisdiction of 
the Biitish Government shall not be mtioduced therein’ 
The object in view was to exclude the British Govern- 
ment’s jurisdiction from the whole principality , certainly 
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nol Lo (Ic'fiiic by iinplu’.ilion ihc ol llu* K.io’s 

ddiiK'slio aiithoiily \Vu 1 n<*l<‘i<*iui lo the I.UU'i Mib|<‘tl, 
IIk* claiiso had l«' h*fl iiitqiiolod, but il it 1 1 lo ))o 
quoted at all, the only fnm* it o.in have i>. wholly ailveise 
lo the pictonshms ot the Rtlo , loi,as Mi tloniu' icMnaiks, 
it ' seems I'xpicssly lo iiynoie the jmisdii lions evi’uised 
by the BlulyAd, ami to imply Iheii suboidmation in that 
icspoct to tlu* RAo.* 

Fciutfhl)\ with lOjjAid lo the numbei nml desc ii[»lion of 
pcisons to whom the gutuanlce was intended to bi* appli- 
cable, Majoi Shot It is, loi lliu leason ^iven in thi‘ pie- 
cccUiifj paiagiaph, dobaiied fiom <iiioliniy the tiujaiAti 
version of the bi\teenth Aiticle, m oulei lo exletul the 
application of llte guaiantee lo ‘all (jiiAsiAs jjencially' 
If, on this point, any lefercnu' to the sixUs'iilh Aitiele 
appeals dcbiiablo, the lefcicnce must be niiule to lh<* 
English vcision, which confines the aiiangement to 'the 
JAiejA Chiefs of the BhAyAd and geneially all RAjpul 
Chiefs in Kutch and WAghai.' But aftci all, the siMeenlh 
At tide IS less lo the point than the tiifhleeiuh, wIiilIi 
makes the gmnt of the gii.imntee contingent on tli<“ 
execution of a wiitlen engagement foi the letuiiu lation of 
infanticide. So fai, Iheiefoie, as the question can be 
decided by aigiimenLs Uikcn from within tlie foin loineis 
of the Ticaty, the guaiantee can h«tve applied only to 
tliose RAjpiit Chiefs who actually executed the conditional 
engagement and to none others I think, myself, how- 
ever, that nndci the peciiliai circuinalances staled by 
Major Shorn (p 261), the c'quitablo com se wouhl be lo tin n 
aside from die text of the Ticaly, and to look solely to the 
interpretation which public opinion in Kulih .uul lht‘ 
practical action of the Political Agent has hitheilo plai ed 
on the scope of the guaiantee. This principle would ob- 
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viously be very favouiable to the feudatory landholders, 
but It seems to me the fau&st that can be adopted 

Infthlyt the same must be said in respect to tlie object 
that was guaranteed. Judged by the text of the guaran- 
tee deed, this was simply the continuance to the Chiefs of 
theii ' landed possessions from generation to generation in 
peipctuity, according to established custom.’ There is 
little m such a phiase to imply that with the landed 
posstssions went puvileges also, mcluding the enormous 
piivilegc of independent jurisdiction. Yet from the date 
of the issue of the guarantee down to the present time, 
the piactical rendering of the words ‘according to 
established custom ’ has always been that the supposed 
holdeis of the guarantee were entitled to be supported by 
us in the maintenance of a certain form of independence 
on then own estates , and it is too late now to enquire 
whcthei this was the inteipretation that ought to have been 
adopted. We must take it, and make the best we can of it. 

Stxthly,, as regards the extent of die modified inde- 
pendence propel ly allowable to the Chiefs, I think the 
Commissionei might reasonably be warned that, as the 
icmaiks made by Mr. Lumsden in 1841 on the status 
of the Kutch feudatoiies as a body occur in a report, 
*the final object of which was die settlement of the 
very exceptional lelations subsisting between the Rio 
of Kutch and die Thdkur of Murvl, and are much mixed 
up wirii the main topic, there possibly may be some 
foundation foi the Rio’s complaint, ‘ that the conclusions 
ariivcd at by Mr Lumsden’s Commission with regard to 
the position of the Thikur of Muivl in Adoi have been 
wrongly applied to the position of all the other Chiefs m 
KuLch.’ Peihaps, also, the Govemor-Geiieial in Council 
might not object to the communication to the Cominis- 
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sionci of tlu* loin.iiks wluih I have vonluu’il 1«) make on 
picvioiis pa^^os, on Uu* henl ol Mi. JaimsiU’n's }fi*noi.il 
viewti ascinbmliod in iIk* ouleis ol the MomliaN (lovein- 
ment, No 3,2.12 a., ililod \ |Lh Aii^jiisi, jHi>/ 

Sei>cti(/ily, I AVouUl <*\pi('ssly jpiaul the Coininivaoiun 
from givm;*’ the K.io U»* sli;>hJ(’Hl [neleM loi ic oiienin^r 
thu old qiuuu’l willi Muivl alnnit Adm. U li.is heen 
finally settled lonj* .ij^o, and li.is no hcai inj^ \vhatc*vei on 
the picseiu dispute. ' 

Jhghihlyt the attention of the Hoinhay (loveinmenl 
might well be invited to tlu* lollowing leinaiks by the 
Court of Directois quoted in Sir John M.iholui’s Minute^ 
on Kutch -- 

* It IS always an adv>itil.iKe to know wli.it we w.ml, and to 
have a distinct object in view If the objict ol a ( lovi tninenl bu 
always the same, the ch.ing<s piodiiud by time will iiltiinatdy 
affoid the mcMiis of obtaining il , but iieillu 1 sum s , not iiedit 
IS to be found in the following languidly, or without pl.iii, deci- 
sion, 01 pertinacity, anyubjcit, liowivci dcsnable may be its 
posacssioii.' 

What then ib it that the Cloveinment of India w.iiUs? 
The answer, I would submit, is to be hnmd in paia. 39 
of the same Minute, wheit' Sii John says — 

'It should be a punciplc of our policy to talci evciy fan’ 
advantage of events to iiicicase the Kao's powei to tlu liiminii- 
tion of tliat depraved, disolicdiciit, and unmanagi able chiss of 
Chiefs whose existence in tlieir actual slate is at vat i.ince with 
all plans of hnprovcmeiU, and c.dculated to leiidci iiniiiuiit.ibte, 
if not to destioy, tlic alliance we have foimud with this I’linci- 
pality.* 

If tliese views were bound in 1830, how much gii-atei is 
the necessity for iheii Ixiing borne in mind at the piesiMil 
time, when the Chiefbhips, which Ihiily-seven yisus ago 

^ Pugo 99 of DJuo Jiook 
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may have been compact and strong, are biokenup among 
a dozen different proprietor, none of them sufficiently 
powerful to maintain order on then estates, and all deter- 
mined that the lesponsibihty shall not be undertaken 
by anyone else Of couise a strong Government is not 
necessarily a good one, but, on the other hand, a weak 
Government is invaiiably a bad one, and in India a veiy 
bad one. Our only hope of introducing any moral and ma- 
tciial impiovements into a Native State is by the exercise 
of innuence on the central authority , and we ought not to 
hand over half the Piovince of Kutch to a daily increasing 
anaichy under petty and still pettier Zamfnddrs, if any- 
thing can be done to prevent it Our clear object, there- 
foie, IS to stiengthen the hands of the R^lo over all Kutch 
as much as we m any -way can, consistently with the 
icdemption of oui pledge to the Zamlnddrs 

Ninthly^ it might tend towards an avoidance of mis- 
conception, and consequently of erroneous action, if the 
designation of 'subjects,* which Major Shortt and several 
of his piedccessois have used to denote tlie relation of the 
layats on guai*anteed estates towards their immediate 
masteis, weie discontinued As imputing lights of 
•sovereignty to a body of men, who never have had, and 
never even have claimed sucli lights, it is clearly a mis- 
noniei The lords of the guaranteed estates are the 
vassals of the Rdo, and they m their tui n have vassals, 
not ' subjects,’ who stand in tlie position of sub-v^sals to 
the lido The adoption of the coirect appellation would 
m no degree weaken the dependence of the spb-vassal on 
his immediate superioi for it is an axiom of the feudal 
system that the sub-vassal’s first duty is to his Chief, and 
that, except as an appellant fiom’his Chief’s injustice, 
he can enter into no direct communication with his 
Sovereign. 
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Tcnflifyy I ccimotn Ihusi-vi’i.il luHnlssiM’dlK tl (n. 20 
as needing, in M.i|oi Slioiii’s «)|)iiii(>n, .in jmiiKdi.ite 
setlleineiU 

A. — I think it would lx* .is widl, ptovidcil no simious 
hindiance to business weie the wsull, il lh<‘ I).iib.b kept 
in its own hands, and nevei conlided to anyol Us Dislucl 
OnicciH,* the light of issuing Mohsuls on guaianteed ts- 
latcs. The piactical^woiking of suih a lule might he 
consideied by the Coininissionei. 

11 — I think lh.it the R.I0, so long as his Mohsuls ate 
issued mcioly foi the eiifoitemenl of an oidei which it w.is 
within his competency to ni.ike, h.is an indisputable light 
to iiiohsul both his vassiils ,ind (even diiectlj') his sub 
vassals , and that it would be equally uniiist and inexpe- 
dient in us to impose any modilications on that light It 
might, perhaps, appear moie mconloimity with ihi* spiiit 
of feudal institutions, if Mohsuls on the siib-v.iss.ils wise 
only issued thiough the intci mediate loids; but wheie llu“ 
oiiginal foim of the conslilution h.is .iheady lieisi so i.ii 
biokcn ihioiigh that the solving, under some cm iimslances, 
of diicct oixicrs on siib-v.iss.ils h.is ^icipriieil a ixsog- 
niscd legality, I do not set* how the piocess, by whicli 
alone an enforcement of such oult is is to be obl.uned, can 
any longci be rcgaided .is illegitim.ile. 

C. and D —As with Mohsuls, so with fines. I do 
not think that the local Th.lii(Ul«iis 01 Faimiss of the 
revenue should be allowed to fine any poison off the 
Khdls.i domain But any v.ibtKil 01 sub-v.iss.il ilisobeying 
an order wbich the Daib.li was entitled to issue, would 

* At pa^s 21 and 32 of the filuc Koulc will be riiund suiui.d indi is fioni 
Colonul I’otdngcr, ai. head of tljo Kcf^nry, mloidii ilof; iliu issue ol Mohsuls 
by Dlstnct OOicorB of thd Uaibdr on villaKi'S of (.imi.tiilusl /iiinfndtiH. 
'Ihcao orders, liowevor, do not touch on Uus light of tho UaiUti llsolf lo do 
what Us Officers were forbidden to oitcnipt 
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propctly be liable to be lined by the Daibdi, and all such 
lines would fairly be appiopiiated by the Darbdi as an 
oidinaiy item of Slate icvcnue 

1 ^ — TaUifan ’ is dcscubed by Major Shortt as the 
fees payable by paities m civil suits toAvards the mainten- 
ance of the I^lo’b Couits of Justice, I think the Rdo is 
fully entitled to exact such fees from all persons taking 
advantage of his tiibunals, and that it can make no differ- 
enc(! whether the litigants belong to his Khdlsd domain 01 
to tile guaranteed estates In saying this, I of course 
piesUine that the Rdo’s judges only take up cases which 
lie Avithin their cognisance , if they act otherwise, they act 
wiongly, but then misconduct cannot affect the general 
piinciple diat people who go to law are bound to pay for 
the luxuiy 

F. — The Commissioner will have to investigate the 
complaint of the Bhdydd that in Wdghar the Rdo has 
taken advanUgc of his recent assumption of the Police 
administration of this tract to Interfere in petty cases, m 
which both plaintiff and defendant have been vassals of 
die same Zamlnddi It is obviously desirable that trivial 
civil suits of this* description should be settled locally by 
the common lord of both paities, without any interference 
fioin cithci the Rdo or his officers At the same time 
the Commissionci may perhaps find on inquiry that there 
exists among the Zamfnddrs of Wdghar an inclination to 
dispute the excicise by the Daibdi of functions which are 
but the continuance of a system instituted by oui selves, 
and to which no one thought of taking exception, so long 
as the Police lemained m our hands In evidence of this 
feeling may be cited the complaint against the standing 
aiiangements foi the suppiessioii of catde-stealmg, de- 
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isuli'tl 111 iMi.igt.iphs* JS I*' '!‘mH M.ijol SIuhu’s K«'|»oit, 
No. 30, (I.UimI sMh ^^.ll(ll |}'(M And, while i»n the 
subject ol Wilj^h.u, I may obsu\t th.it, bowc'vei tiil|Mble 
may have been the londiui nl the l\iib.li in UdjMn^r 
iihvii till' disstuisions IhMwv< u the W.U’.l" ^ I'l' I" "I Ihil 

misw'.l ami Itis vass.ils, 1 do noi iiiuh island b«nv it laii 
have liecome neu'ssaij loi the I’oliliial A};eiU ye.ii by 
yoai hiniscll to eolleU ihe jam,lb,ind{ |).iyable b> this 
Chief to the Datbib uiidet Ailiile <) of ibe b tijiaj^eftienl 
duicd 15th April, 1S19 , — unless, imleed, llu' .uilhoiily of 
the Chief may have been so iiuah impaiieil by DailsU 
intiljjucs that he iK'came unable toiealise fiom bis layals 
the lent enjoyable by himself — a <iuumsiance which the 
Political Ajionl h.is oinitUsl to mention. 

G ,— .1 think the Dailuli should (eii,iinly//f»/be .illowecl 
to buy landed piojunty, or its levnsion on moiin.ijje 
deeds, in |j;uaianteed vili.i}i[es, fiom jmsims w'lio, by the 
cubtom of the country, at e not <om|i(lent to ah(n.Ue it 
personally. Tho piimniy objec ( ol oui }{UaiaiUei< is to 
secure tu the Chiefs, as a^.unsl the l)aib,li, the 1 cmtlnued 
possession of then UuuUsl uweniu'S , .md wh.ilevi'r 
changes may have been hioughl alioiil, 01 m.iy be an- 
pending in icspoel to ihch teiriUmal jmisduiion, no^ 
suchaltcialion has occuircsl, 01 may be evpcsied to occui, 
in the political ruquiicmunls of KiUch as would juslily us 
in departing from our obligation to prevent ihe aggian- 
disement of the Klullsl donum by pickings fiom the 
estates of the feudatories. The iwtme of the Dailsli's 


proceedings in this icspcct Is well illustrated in tlw fol- 
lowing extiiict from paragraph 16 •‘‘of Colonel Jacob’s 
Annual Report for 1865 . — 


‘ Pngea 58-59 of tho lUup Hook 

lUiio Hook. Porogiaph of Rhorli’a Icui 1, No 30, 
doted a6th March 1863 . of lUuo llook 


A 
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' A Clucf will not scruple to pledge his land to a BanuL of his 
village 01 Dlstiict on favourable teims to the lendei, because he 
feat’s nothing fiom him, and has tlie power of again freeing him- 
self on easy teinis, the land being in his possession or under Ins 
influence it is not the mtciest of the other to drive a hard 
baigain wiLli him, or even to demand all he may have stipulated 
fui But the tiansaction becomes totally changed when the 
inlei of the countiy steals into the money-lender’s shoes , foi he 
has the powci of exacting the " pound of flesli ” 01 wbatevci 
iiiiiy be in tlic bond, by Mohsuls and confiscations, and does so 
accordingly ’ 

Moi cover. Ml. Lumsden asserts, and my recollections 
of the KAthislwdi Jdiejds conhim his statement, that the 
practice is especially forbidden by the Mulk-i-Sarishtd, or 
custom of the country.^ 

‘Immcmoiial usage,’ says Mr Lumsden, ‘permits thoBhdydd 
to sell or to mortgage their piopcrty, witliout restnction, exci^t 
fo the Dm bit 1 his exception originated in a jealous sense of 
independence I he sugnoiial rights which were alienated to 
infciiors 01 to equals might be iccovered and the juusdiction of 
the Ulat might be maintained , but where the Darbdi became 
the piopiictor, the Chiefs could neithei expect to prcseive their 
authority or to resume suspended rights ' 

And Majoi Shortt has shown® that the transaction is 
• in itself unjust, as superseding the claims to inheritance 
vested in thud parties , foi although the Rdo, as theo- 
retically the oiiginal fountain of every landed estate, has 
the ultimate reversion of all, yet the several other share- 
holders have an intermediate and prior claim which he is 
not justified m ignoring For these reasons then, not- 
withstanding that the orders of the Court of Directors m 

» I'ngeai of Blue Book— Para ij oflcttcr to Bombay Government, No 
363, dated 14th July 1843 , , „ 

» Para 79 of Ins Memo (printed separate!), not m the Blue Book), No 
15, dated 1st Mwdi 1865. 
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1849 .lie of .1 toiiluiiy jnupoil. I think ih.iL tin* R.lo 
oiiijlit not to b(‘ iillownl to ai'<niin‘ l.inils hy sale 01 inoii- 
fiom any /^iiaianU’nl /ainhid.lt, rxiipl with tlie 
deal anti willniff (onsenl ol all tin* othn nu'inlu’ts of the 
piopiielaiy liotly, and ol .ill iK'tsoiv, m'lU’i.illy, who stand 
between him aiul the leveisitm of lh<* piopeilj 

jMsfiyt I le.ich the skeuh whuh Ma)oi Shoill has 
bubmiUcd of a newtonsliUilion foi the Kiiti h Slate 
295-6). 

In clcfinim* the scveial lights whnh t ollei lively con- 
stitute the Rdo’s pieiogalivo, the Kh.lls.l domain may, I 
think, be at onto oliininalod liom diseiission In his own 
villages the R.I0 is .ibsoliile, and tin* C’oimiil of the 
llh.ly.Ul can have no voito m then .idministiatom It is 
the evtent of the soveieign’s aiilhoi ily ovei ibt* gu,uan- 
toeil estates which is the only dillitnlly On this point 1 
suggest that wh.ilevri powei, exeintive 01 ]iidiu.d, lh<* 
RAo nwyat the piesent time exeitiseslioiild he i oninmed 
to him, without i<*feiento to ihi* eiunmstaiues iindii 
which it was aequiuHl. Suth a louise would, aftei .ill, 
bo meicly conceding to the R.I0 ivh.il, .is ii'gaids thi‘ 
me.uiing and the .ipplie.ilion ol thegii.iiantee, h.is.ihe.idy 
been pioposed foi concession to his C’hiels, vi/ , .1 lecog-^ 
nition of the fuim into which v.igiie .ind lloating eleniisils 
have been crystallised by time In judii lal business of a 
civil charactci it might lx* neccssiiiyfoi thi* Commissiunei 
to introduce some safeguaids ag.ainst .1 niiso.ii 1 lai^i* of 
justice in cases wltcrein the R.Wspeison.d Intel esis sliould 
be concerned ; but, subject to a diawb.ick on this .u count, 
the R«lo’s ailthonty, as it now stands, might h<* m.ide the 
basis on which to fit whalevei suiieisliiictuie a tegaid foi 
the guaranteed piivileges of the RliAy.ld should lead the 
Commissioner to conceive. 
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The Coiiimibsioncr’s next step would be, as Major 
Shotli suggests, to make out an autlioxUative list of all 
the Zam(ncl.lis, who foi the futuie shall be recognised as 
holdcis of the UiUish guarantee. The Commissioner 
might be guided in this task by the liberal piinciple 
iiuhcatcd at p 306, ? e lie might admit to the guarantee 
all persons whom the general cstimationof the country has 
hilheitu rcgaixlcd as entitled to its beneht Every estate 
not included in the Commissioner's list would, for pur- 
poses of juiisdiction, fall into the same category with tlie 
KhcllsA domain. The Chiefs entered in the list would 
need, as Majoi Shortt points out, to be divided into two 
classes, accoiding to their ascertained competency, or 
incompetency, to discharge judicial functions on their 
own estates 

As legal ds the hist-class, the couise to be adopted 
seems cleai. Itach Chief might be invested by Sanad 
fiom llm l^do, with ccitam definite lowers for the dis- 
posal of civil and criminal cases. In the latter class of 
business, the Rio’s piesent right to take cognisance of 
sciioiis Climes would have to be preserved, and, in tlie 
foimci, appeal should he to the Rio, either in his indi- 
vidual capacity or sitting m judicial conclave with select 
members of the Bhdydd, as the Commissioner might tliink 
picfeniblo The poweis of a Sanad-holdiiig Chief would 
be foi his life only, and subject to resumption even within 
that interval, at any time when the Political Agent and 
the Darbdi m conceit might have pi oof of misconduct 
dcsciving such a penalty On the death of a Sanad- 
holdci It would be foi the Political Agent, fn comnuimca- 
tion with the DaibAi, to detcimme whether powers should 
bo tonimued by fiesh Sanad to the succcssois, and, if so, 
what kind of poweis. 
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Thcio loinains loi consiiU’i.iiion wlial should ho done 
with the unmet ous class of duels to whom no |njweis tan 
be given. Majoi Shoitt's |il.in to ovolvt* out ol the |»to- 
{.ent efletr Council of the Jlh.ly.ld, a new body o( men in- 
vcsieclwith judicial liiiiclions, and siUmg uiuU i the pie- 
sicloncy of the R.U), foi the dtsjM)s.\l ot all husuu'ss ansmg 
on the cstiitcs ol such Clutls, will dc senve vi'ty atlc'uiive 
consideiation fiom the C’ommissionei Any nuMsuie 
which Major .Slu)itt’s*e\|)eiic'nce and modeialion niiglit 
rccoinmctul, would jnokihly luv<‘ tlie meiit ol being, on 
the whole, not distasteful to the pai ties c onoc'i ned ; and 
the pichcnt scheme as contemplating the utilisation of 
materials already to oui hand, has an an of speci.il laeility 
about It Moieovei, the piinciple oi the thing* seems in 
itself good, for, as Majoi Shoild justly obseivos, although 
the despotic foim of govc'inment has liilhcMto sufiiced foi 
the wants of Native States, a day may bc’ coming when 
the spread of intelligence and edm ation among the m.isses 
ahatt necessitate the giant ol a mou* 111m lal conslitutum ; 
and we ought, theic'foie, not to lose* th<‘ sjushd oppoi Ut- 
ility now olfeicd us m Kulch of loiec'aspng the oiganisa- 
lion of that Slate in confoimily to the possible Kspine- 
ments of the fiituie, Major Shot It does no! spec i(y the. 
authority with whom the aelcciion of the twelve C hiels to 
constitute the new Com I should lest ; but I do not myself 
see any objection to the Political Agent’s .issuining this 
responsibility, and being guided in his chntcu by lelcsencc' 
to the amount of confidence svhich the llh.iy.id ,it huge 
may repose in the independence and sagacity ol the* le- 
spective canclidatcs for office Some such piecaulion is 
essential, for othciwisc Uic DaibAr would (‘ontinue to 

‘ Page 6 of Illue Kook, paragraph 44 of McmoiamUmi, No. Acja, cliUuct 
9th Noveiuhcr 1864. * ' 
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iioniiiialc, as at picsenl, cicatures of its own, powerless to 
counlciact the Rtlo’s schcinings for despotic power , and 111 
then hands the proposed arrangement would infallibly 
bleak down Again, Majoi Skoitt's plan for a re organi- 
sation of the Council of the Blidydd looks solely to the 
piovision of a judicial tiibunal, whereas it appears to me 
that a legislative body, with cleai ly defined powers, re- 
quiics also to be constiucted from the same source. 
MajcH Shortt's theoiy is, that no legislative enactment, 
applicable to the whole Province, can be promulgated by 
the Rdo without the consent of the existing Council of the 
llhdydd, holding office under Article I of the Treaty of 
1834 But the powers of the existing Council have never 
been defined,^ the Rdo, as a matter of fact, has legislated’ 
without any lefeience to its wishes, and, for practical 
pill poses. It IS ’ but the shadow of a name I would abolish 
the existing Council altogether, and form a new Legisla- 
tive Council out of tile same men who may liave been 
aheady selected foi the Judicial Court of the Bhdydd I 
have submitted (p. 273) a doubt whether the limitation ot 
the Rdo’s legislative authority, created by the Treaty of 
1834, was, at the time of the execution of that engage- 
ment, in consonance with the traditions of Rdjput go- 
vernment, but, considering the long interval since that 
date during which tlie semblance of a House of Lords has 
been maintained in Kutch, I believe that the institution 
may rightly be utilised as a basis from which to form the 
legislative complement of the new constitution. As to 

» Page 45 of Blue Book— Pam 21 of Bombay Government's orders, No 
3,243A, dated r4th August 1857 

Paws 20-23 of Major Shortt's Icttci, No 22, dated 27th February 
1867 (not in Blue Book) ^ 

® Pago 6 of Blue Book— Paros, 46-47 of Major Shortt's MciiiOi No 
492,dtitcd 9th November 1864, 
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lh(' powois ()t Uk’ fuliiK* F ojii'.l.iiivr Count il, ti‘. t ohm nt 
shouKl, in AU’tutUviiu* with Uit* |iifst*nt tIn‘oi\,ln mti'. 
saiy to all onattninus alUitnvij tin* j'.n.u,vnti t <l ; 

but mcasuios apijlynijf only to tin' Khilh"! tloni tin shoultl 
be* cvpu'ssly d('clai(*tl boyotul its t o^oii*i.uu i* 

So fai as the ConiinissioiK*! is oi nut i in si, tin* [i,u.i 
giapUs fioiu p. 30^ poilujis omliiatt* all tin* hfaiK on whh h 
hcieqiuros inslniclums fioiu tin* (.n>vfi nmt'iit t>l Imlia. 
But there aie ihioe otlnu nniHi’is, whnli, altfi lii'ilabtnns 
shall Iiavc coiK-lutlcil, tlu* Bombay Irovtinincnt. at ling 
through the Polilit.il Agent, might see to with ,ulvaiu.u>e 

Fmtly. — Iiiianticnlf , tlu*i<* is no doubt that tin* 
practice has lecoived aseveic thcik Fiom tmi t*\t*iUons, 
bill it as ccitainly still exists I think that, ijonsnleiing 
oiu gUiUaiUet* lests upon the condition of an abandon- 
ment of infanlicklt*, il will In* cqu.dly pisl aiul ptilitio If 
Gvciyuise iiiwhuh an inliattion ol the lotulillon may 
be proved, should bt* visited by an immediate and foimal 
withdiawal of oui jjii.’ininti'e fiom the guilty Xamfnd.ii, 
who would thencefoiwaid be left to fight lie. own Isittles 
with the Daibch, as he best might 

Majoi Shoitl toniplains* lli,il theie is no 
wiituin Code ol the common law ol the <ounii>. I 
would suggest that, as soon as the tej mi nation ol the* 
Commibsion allows him IcisuK*, he should I'ndi’iivoiii to 
summon a meeting of the best juiisis of Kiuch, incliulmg, 
of com sc, spokesmen fiom the l)atb.li and from the 
Bhdyid, and get them to agiee to a st't of Rules, em- 
bodying the main principles of the Mulk-i-Sm /?///<; , 
such Ruled at fiist would necessririly bi* enuh* and 
impeifect, but hy pcuoclieal repelUions of the assembly, 

* Pftgo s of Ittuo Book— ftiragmpJw S9 nml 40 of McinoKiihtuin, No 
49>, (lilted 9ih November i8(>4. 
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somelhiiig like a gcneiallv acknowledged Code would, ni 
the end, be obtained, and would assuredly be most useful 

Thirdly — Major Shortt rcpoi ts the native officials of 
Kutch as iimvei sally con upt They must be very bad 
indeed if Major Shoi tt, with his Kdthidwdr experience, 
singles them out for special lepiobation ; and advantage, 
might, therefore, be taken of any concessions which the 
new auangements should secure foi tlie Rdo to call His 
Higllncss’s seiious attention to thcmecessity which exists 
for a reform in the nlaUriel of his admimstiation. 

It has been stated (p 300) tliat the Government of 
Bombay, at the same time that it referred this weighty 
case foi the oideis of the Government of India, trans' 
mittcd thsk papers to England for the information of the 
Seciclaiy of State I imagine that, under the uigeiit 
necessity which exists foi a settlement of the case, the 
Government of India is at liberty, even though the crea- 
tion of a new temporal y appointment is involved, to 
sanction the deputation of a Commissioner and to instiuct 
him legal ding the general policy to be followed witliout 
any previous leference to Sir Stafford Noithcote The 
oidcrs ^of the Governor-General in Council, however, 
after issue to the local Government, should be reported 
without delay to the India Office 
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KaiihXwau (KaUiw.u) is llu' poiuiisiiU of (lii|.ir.ll ; 
bounded on the South hy the Indian OuMu, on iho b'asl 
by the Gulf of Cambay* and on the. West by the (iiilf ol 
Kutch. Noithwaidstowaids the nulilai'y station ol Disd, 
and the laigc ten itoi y known as H.ljinii.in.l, il is in j'leal 
measinc cut off from the mainland by ,i coiiph' of those 
pcculuM compounds of salt mnish ami d»‘si‘it lot ally 
known as these stictch in on eithei iTaml lioni 

the apcK of each of the gulfs, leaving a spate ol baiely 
seventy miles open to invasion. And isolatetl as is even 
its piesent position, KdthiAw«U in the olden time was, no 
doubt, wholly an island, It is about 150 miles long by 
about the same distance bioad, and contains an aiea of 
22,000 square miles The chief physical features of the 
Province are the BaidA Ilills in the wt'st, with their 
southern continuations, the Ahch lange and the Osham} 
the lofty and holy mount of Giin.ti ovei shadowing iht*. 
ancient foUrcss of JuiiAgaih, and I.istly a usnaihable 

• Fiom the Jtmiw, ])cccinl)i.r, 1860 Jlub w.is oni. of Mi 

'WylUi^s easiest essays, but 1 insert it as Mi Wyllic suiveil in KUhi.t\v.ti, 
and contiibutod some new knowledge on thiu I'luviiiLL -w W ir, 

Art, VllI— I Ms AWti,or Hindu Aunalsof tht. Pnmnn oftmfiihUf 
til Wtslem ludut lly ALRXANm R Kittiocii I'ORin s, v/tiie Ihiumiablc 
East India Company s CtvU Stnnu. tSsCi 

3 Trimels itS'WesUrn Inttla,smlinuinf' a} tttUn thf ttutetf Afmnh of the 
yaim^andlks mostcMtaied h/nmts 0/ Iltndu faitkhlmiU MjpnMml ntnt 
ike Indus, wdh a» acanmi of tke amiint tdy 0/ An,intHl/,l,Uy tin lu«> 
LiPontHAm CoiOMH. jAHrs 'loi>. Author of ''Annuls nf K,U.iMliitn " 
1839 

3, SAecitomfiom Bomiajf Covei numt Ketords, No. 37, 1856. 
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tiacL in Ihc South, stretching 50 miles East and West by 
30 Noi til and South, known as the Gir, and consisting of a 
succession of liclgcs and hills which towards the South 
leach toaconsideiable elevation, coveied with the densest 
foicst tioes and jungle, full of almost Inaccessible fast- 
nesses winch foi ages have afforded shelter to lobbers, 
outlaws, and a sect of wild fanatics (Aghoi/s) long re- 
puted to be cannibals. 

We waive those legendary times when the Black Race 
whose supposed descendants are to be found in the still 
half-savage Bhils and Kols, loamed their foiest witliout 
one prophetic fear of tlie coming foe from Arya N or shall 
theie be any pause over the pastoial myth of Krishna, 
cithei as l;je Apollo-like tends his sheep and romps with 
1 iistic Daphnes, 01 as he subsequently emerges into the 
1 lot 0-King and God of Gujaid^ longer than may suffice 
to mnik the conhrmation hence accruing to the natural 
supposition that the Bi*dhnianic races should have found a 
home and settled in Gujardt, many a long year before any 
outei ripple of their wave of emigration had spread on- 
waids into tlie valley of the Ganges. Similarly the 
wonders of the Gifndr insci iptions must be noticed only 
foi the proof they give tliat in the third century before 
mil era Gujardt was portion of an empire seated in Central 
India and stretching as far East as Cattack. 

It is fortunate that almost the whole authentic histoiy 
of Kdthidwdr is bound up with two or three sites, which to 
this day have a name wherein the past still echoes, and 
which exhibit distinct remains for the pilgrim who 
ga/es on them to 1 e-people with the shades of those men 
of yore who there fought, loved, sorrowed, and rejoiced 
even as men do now 

Of such sites the most memorable is a spot just out- 

y 
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suit* llu* walls <)i llu* (tolu'l '1 Likin’*. ol \VaI< h, 

SOUK' iwi'iHy mills Nmlh-Wrslwauls ni ihr nouii‘ilun}.> 
poll ol (»oijo IkliHi* ihr iiavi’lli’i lu"> .i tliiiKil «>l 
aniii'iit Tilii tit*i*s, iiunnl wliiih nlilii". a sin.im ktioun 
Id oiii jriiuk' .IS llu* tihil.i, Di Mail Kim’i, .intl .il oiii li 1 1 
iDiijf Uifii’il }fu\ss, Diily lull i'imii’aliuj,i;ma.‘a''« nl oUl lint k 
woikoi (iciMsional fi.ijrnu*nlsD( jpaniU’iivi*! mIh* li il is iml 
oasy to avoiil sUimlihnif. Yi*l this is .ill ili.il imw u'ln.iins 
of Wnilablifpui , a caiirial which ihu mi' ihc si vi'iil h i fiitiii y 
of oui Old boasted ihc inosl biilluinl ( luiit m 1iidi.i 'I n 
SCO and achniio il (.amo fioin ('hin.i the Ihuhlhisl piu'si, 
Hiouen Thsaiiij, and lioin Ai.ibia the no less l.nnons ipo 
}i;raphoi Kl liih isi. Cyi lopean walls .md .i di i p mo, it ein 
biaccd wilhin then curuit of ihuly miles, a li-iy when in 
lose the fan piopoitions of a lumdied oin,ile p.d.n es, with 
cool depths of wateis in many a sp.ieioiis 1 1 sm \ on , I he 
call to piaycr issued from the spiu's of temples 
This splendid scat of empne—whelhei iis siibvi'ision be 
due to Scythians, as Colonel Tod wouhl h.ivi' it, to Indo 
Bactuans accoidmjr to .inolhei aiiihoiily, ot lo I’l'isi.ins 
under Nashii wan the Gie.il, .is Moiinistii.ul b Ijiliinsloiu* 
believes — ^fell befoie an niuption of bailMiians fiom the 
Noith at a date which conjei luially may be ^ivi'ii as A j> 
770 How suddenaml complete was the oveiiluow in.iy 
be judged fiom the fact that the lemn.int ol inh.ibit.inls 
which escaped deatli 01 captivity lied aw.iy to lonnil iu*w 
cities in MAlwa without making an elToit to lebinld then 
ancient homes , and that a still ciiiient legend .istiibe*. 
the event to the operation of a nuiaele lesenibliiig ili.it 
which overwhelmed Sodom and the cities of the ri.nn. 
From Wallabhi the sceptie of GnjaiAt depai ted to Anlul- 
wArA Pattan, a city noai the modem eantonmeuis of ] )isA, 
which, founded by Wan R.lj the Foiest King in 7/tt), 
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passed fiom the ChauiA dynasty to the Solankhfs m 925, 
and fioni the Solanhh/s to the WagheMs in 1172, the 
WtighcUs in thou liun being crushed and Anhilwditl asa 
scat of Hindu powei destroyed by Alah-ud-dfn, the 
Kmpeioi of Dchh, in 1294 

Anothei historical site is the city of Dev Pattan. At 
our entrance we are met by a grave handsome Arab, who 
holds the siirioundmg District 111 hereditary lieutenancy 
fiom the NawAb of JunAgarh , he wheels his horse by our 
side, and courteously points out each object of interest on 
eithei side of the narrow streets The whole plan of the 
city IS of tlie eaily Hindu period , so are the mutilated 
images and aichitectural ornaments which ever and anon 
pioluidefiom the masonry of mosque or private house 
into which they have been wi ought in most cases inappro- 
pi lately enough Outside the Western walls of the city, 
and as yet invisible, we know that there is the river Haran 
which, winding down fiom the wild Gir, is broadened 
near its mouth by the confluence of two smaller streams, 
and thus affotds to the Hindu pilgrim a Tnvenf, or holy 
meeting of thiee; waters, where foliage-shadowed steps 
lead down fiom Kiishna’s shrines to a batliing-place of 
4>cculiar efficacy. Still piessing onwards through the cool 
shadow of the stieets we emerge at length on a com- 
paratively open space towaids the sea, littered with rub- 
bish and dustheaps. Huge blocks of stone lie around, 
and fiagments of once polished slabs mingle with the 
flowered capitals of fallen pillars, the maimed trunks 
of what have of old been carven Caryatides, or the 
shatleicd half of the well-known emblem of Siva, the 
inyslciioiis Linga In the midst, black with tlie age of 
cental ics, rises a structm e of greht solidity though (as 
compaied with other celebrated shrmes of religion) of in- 
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tons ulf>i ill ikMlinuMiMoiis, ’nirlit’D shaiM *1 spin v* w.inliiu;, 
iUul iht’ uMili.il ilumc, in.ivavc .is il <i|)|i(.iis, is i>l>\imisly 
llu’ woilv of inoK' K'dut ami 1 i’sm,uc till .tidiiii vtiiu ih.iii 
thaUvliuli fiisliumnl llu* j,is[M*i liii(< 1 ot (lit (iiii,iiiit {looi, 
f'lioriisU'il till* cHiti'i walls with iiiiiiinK t.ililt* im lit il hi'iius 
ol sliapdy lU'sipfii, anil ni.nli’ llir lonsi *.,111(1 .it nu tlioop 
111 fiinjijfs lU'liialu as l,iu* woiK, ') ln‘i«* c* .i t tni i .il\ iiij* 
ill the holiest peiieliaha, .iml oil tin* ininosi wall, (lit* cs 
Icrioi base of wliiili within a lew Ifet ol (lit* ‘.i*ri, .i 
soliury splash of it'll |uinl iittosis .it oiue ilu* <ow hi'iil'*. 
luilc pu'ty, aiitl the coiiipleleiiess of the ili'",i.ulalion to 
which Malut K.U’s jjieat oi.wlt* h.is l,ilK*n. boi llus 
befoic us IS the f.u-faiiusl Temple of Sotnn.llli 

' It was iihoiit the (line when (’.uinli llu (iie.il \\a. enipliw 
111]; hiimcir in (iiu)i.iliiii<; bie uhl niinsin ,it Wiiulu >(ti uiih 
such nu('iitfiii nee .IS uiiifoiiiuhtl the multi*) dl .li.iiii*,ii it llu 
sit;hl of the ^ok( .itul silvci .mil the HpUnilotii til (hi |i i\t I , ih.il 
another soverei|.pi, .is smcessfii) .i sohlui .iiitt .is t tuhu*.i.i*.lii a 
lover of aichitoiUii.il ihsphiy, uiuleilotilv in llu fii l’,.i .1 .m t ntt i 
piisc in which he sini^'ht to |KipctitaU* hi*i nitiu hy tin ih'itiiii ■' 
tion of an Idohitroiis shiine, |Hih.i|i. nioit spUiuhtl lhan lh.it 
Chiistian temple winch the pohtu Wc.ti'in^.Sovtu ipn vi.isiii 
^.i{;e(l 111 fouiulhif' , , M.ihnuul lift (ih.i/iit im hii 

cspcilition aginst Sonin.Uh in Seploiiilui A n ioJ| his nimit i- 
OU 9 .limy was iiccomp,inloil by ciuivils of vohinticis llu tltniii t(P“ 
the youth of Tiiikist.ln,' 

Ajrah and Anhilw.ii.l fell lM*foie him , but ■ it w.is 
'against the Gods, and not the Kings ol the llimlus, th.it 
MalimiW made war,’ and he hastened on without .i p.iiise 
to SoinnAth. And, wlutevei nuiy he the i)i'(si*ni si.iu* of 
the Temple,’^' to behold it as it met the eyt* ol llu* .u my of 
Isldm, we must recall its lofty spin* lisiiig far above the 
blue horizon of its ocean back ground, the tawny biimiei 
of Siva llutteiing fiom its buniiiiii, the poiLicues and 
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pyianiid-like dome, the couits and columned aisles that 
surrounded them, and die numerous subordinate shrines 
which, as satellites, heightened the splendour of this chosen 
dwelling of the Loid of the Moon’ Rapid as had been 
Mahniild’s aiiproach, he found an army ready to oppose 
him His herald pioclaimcd defiance, the green ensign of 
the Prophet was unfurled, and the assault delivered Foi 
two days his best efforts were vain, and the most devoted 
of the stoimers, as fast as they 'scaled the walls, were 
beaten back by the valoui of the Rdjpiits On the thii d 
day, when victory seemed still more decidedly turning 
in favour of the besieged and their relieving army, 
Mahmdd himself led a furious charge that saved the day. 
Five thousand Hindus lay dead at his feet and the city of 
Dev Pattan was his own When tlie victorious Sultdn 

'entered the shrine of Someswar, he beheld a supeib edifice of 
hewn stone, its lofty roof supported by pillars cuuously carved 
and set with precious stones. In the adytum, to whidi no ex- 
ternal light penetrated, and. which was illuminated only by a lamp 
suspended fiom the centie by a golden chain, appeared the 
symbol of Someswar— a stone cylinder which rose nine feet 
ill height above the floor of the temple and penetrated six feet in 
depth below it Two fragments of this object of idolatrous wor- 
■•ship wcic at the King’s order bioken off, tliat one might be 
thrown at the thicshold of the pubhc Mosque, and the other at 
the Couit-gale of his own palace at Ghaznf Othei fragments 
were leservcd to giacc the holy cities of Mecca and Medina 
While Mahmiid was thus employed, a ciowd of Brdhmans, 
petitioning lus attendants, offered an enormous ransom if the 
King would desist from fuithei mutilation Mahmiid hesitated, 
and his courtiers hastened to offer the advice which they knew 
would be acceptable , but after a moment’s pause the Sultdn ex- 
claimed that he would be known by posterity not as the ' idol- 
scllci,' but as tJu destroyer Ihe woik of spoliation then con- 
tinual, and was icwaidcd by the discoyciy, in the vaults below 
the advluir. of untold treasures ' 
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I'l'oni tho fill! ol Si>rtv»\Aih u» th<* <lv tifii *»f ‘\nhil 
w.UA hy A still lu'un stoim n{ 1 .Hinistn iumiIv llmi' 
Cuiiluucs alU ‘1 wauls, llu'sloiy o( t uii ii ll pu m hi • n<nhinj< 
but a inrUiu'liitly Mmi’iwv. nl tniisiiiic siul**, K.lj|nii 
coutciuhu)’ lialnVidally WMlIi K.lnml, aivl iiowlicu* any 
lhini> liko uniim against tliriominon l«u 1 In* Mnljam 
nudans h.id (.onsnqiiciuly litlln dtifinili) ni ton«(n« imj^ iho 
(.oiiiUiy afU'i a t.isbinn (\iin|mi il l)muHi",ldy ihny novu 
did, and K.UbiA\v,b wlwh, aituuUn)* to tin ti own anlUois, 
feimcntod With a tltumu msmioaum* at iu» tmu* Ihh.uiu' 
to llu' SiillilnH of Ahmad.Ui,id tlial {oiiipatl poiiion ol .i 
subject cmpiie, whuli it had Ikoii to llu* dina.iu's ol 
VVallabhl ami Anhilwdul It piotils iilih' lo looU into 
the successive sUuj^^dos inad«' now by tin* [>,»ia(nonni 
powoi to cuiifuin Its .isu’iuU'uey, now by I in bub nt liibn 
taries to ic-,isscil then imlepeiulenu' , i Hulls in wbnb 
neitber side gained any m.Ueiial advaul.ijn', and whub 
leave the general jilol of the diauu .ulvanu'd staucly a 
step lowaids final development 'lh< !Mus.dinan in his 
turn bowed and fell iH'foie the Mai h.iU, I ; bnl beloie (he 
appeaiaiice of the lallei comes ,m ( pisode wliu h no less 
foi the mleicst aU.iching to tlie liisl eslubtiniii of llu' 
ChiisUan cjoss in K.iihUw.li lh.in Im the lunoisin o( <i 
people lo whom, pci haps beciUise of old they pu ssed us 
closely tvs iivaU, and now swm to have lalbn .dmosi 
beneath our notice, we, the piesenl loids of India 
seem inclined to inclc scant jiisLioi‘ — doseives i ipially 
prominent mention with the stones of Wallabhl and Som- 
nitlv. 

Two mafehes Soiuh-Ciistw,ud fiom thn I,tsHiamcd 
place, we come lo oui camping gi omul on .i ii.inow m i‘k ol 
land, across which, from the sea on oni* hiiiul lo the mud 
of a salt creek, on the other, sUclches a low ol iron i iinium 
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evidently niaiking a once disputed boundary. 7 'his line 
as it passes over a sandy attempt at a i oad in the middle 
of Its com sc IS additionally maiked by two glaring white 
pillais, healing insci iptions, which, as far as we can gathei 
fioin ihcu Latindike Foituguese, inform us that we aie 
passing fiom the limits of the Jundgarh territory to tliose, 
as dehned by an Anglo-Portuguese Commission m 1 859, of 
the Colony of Diu. Piesently a small stone erection on 
the beach to our left attracts liotite, and it is with that 
stiange tin ill of alien pity and unreasonable interest which 
It IS impossible to suppiess at tlie sight of a fellow-coun- 
tiy man's solitaiy giave in a far foreign land, that we 
ilcuphei the quaint old Hu jacet of an English sea-captain 
who diedfund was buried here just one centuiy ago As 
we approach the town of Gogld, we are challenged by 
the ciy of a sentry on guard at tlie gate, and out tumble 
his comiades, a batch of neatly dressed little fellows in 
daik gicenish blue, who cairy arms to our English excel- 
Icnucs, in mute sui prise at the unaccustomed advent of a 
white face The Havilddr sends off a message in haste 
to wain the Governor of coming visitors, and himself 
cscoiLs us thiougli the streets of the village till we come 
out upon the brink of the little creek, on the opposite 
shoie of which we had the yellow houses and daik rock- 
budt foit of Diu, The latter juts out into the sea from 
the eastern extremity of the island, and from its topmost 
citadel floats the tower-charged blue-and-white of Portugal 
Five minutes suffice to transport us past the little Pdm 
Kotlid, 01 Water Fort, rising from a rock m mid-channel 
to command the entiance of the poit , ancf as our boat 
touches the shoie, again comes theshnek of asentiy, and 
wc pass under the gates of Diu with the same military 
honoius which we had hoped to have cnduied once for 
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all at GoylA. IU*u* tlu’ Town Ma|<u jiuiv. u't.iinl «.uiu’s 
ns ofT to pay out icspccls to the (tov«’iin*i 'I )to lalli i is 
aclaiK, slont lilUc man ol poliU' inmntM^aml omim'tu 
chat txcltii, whoso moiUIs show iliat, as ,i M »|(n ol I )i ,1- 
goons, ho lias soon aolivo soiviio m I'aiiopo , ho itstMVos 
ns at the top of his miloi stans, aiul loads its lo a lotto, 
apailmoiit lalhoi Iwieof fiuniuiu with .1 ilais and gnlu'! 
natoiial chair at ono otul ovoi wlmh hang-> a oolontoil 
piint of the young King of I’oilug.il Ills c*\ttlfonc.y 
sicatb us beside him on a lodsofa ol Sjiailan haidnt'ss, and 
unless we have taken the piocatilion Ui Ining an mloipn‘ 
toi with us, joiky civililios aio ouhangid (hioup.h ilu* 
•medium of a not sUp[wi loss Hanul itpially \ 01 sod in out 
own Giijanlti and out liost’s I’oiUtgiu'so 'I hc«v,ow faiimj 
us through iho open wmtlows tsihaintmg , tt limks noilh 
ward acioss tho salksiKukod haihmii lo oui lonli on iho 
white sanddtills op[)ostLo. neat limn al inUiv.ils nia)’ ho 
matked those ctuious douhlodioado<l p,ilm Itoos pKuli.u 
to the Soulhein coast of K.UIn.lw.li, and, liiiihoi ht }ond, 
the swelling outlines of the NandoviH and oilioi lulls of 
the Gii hanging like a cloud jii ilie hoii/on ^V<' sip ihe 
Governor’s ‘tinlo,’ and lake om le.ivo with .t view In 
visiting the sights of the place I’tgs, oluirihes, sUuie- 
quauies, Negiocs, Somhieio sltaw hats, and biilluinl- 
pattei ned pantaloons figme Uugely among first tmjuossnms 
of Dm. '1 he pigs i un untended about the sti eels, and, as 
we know by our previous expeiienu* al l),nnann, shaio 
with die omnipiesent iMJiah the duties and piiviK‘gt‘s ol 
the public scavenger Churches, chinches evcTy when* - 
the majority In vaiious stages of ililapidation, one linm'd 
into an hospital, and two or thus.* still ouiipird loi 
devotional pm poses , of these last thelaigesl is dedn uted 
to St. Paul, a name which the natives of the island, many 
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of them piofcssing a convenient polytheistic form of 
Chiistianily, have converted into Shii Pil. It is a large 
stone building with a facade, which, but for its coat of 
yellow wash, would have been handsome, and an interior 
wheie the majestic effect of vaulted height is marred by 
most lawilry oinamenlation. 

Attached, and in fact foiming part of the same pile, is 
a convent, wheic welcome relief from the outei glare and 
heaf may be found in the shadow of aiched cloisters, 
plciced by windows, whose semi-transparent shells, sup- 
plying the place of glass, shgd a religious light which 
haimoniscs delightfully with the murmur of a fountain 
among the cool dark foliage of the little arboretum in 
the C(‘nti« Ilcie paces a spare elderly man in slippers 
and a gaudy cotton dicssing-gown, to whom we are intfo- 
diKcd as the Pat A Padre of die place, and he offers us a 
cigai ilo with a bonhomnm quite captivating On again 
vunlining outside wc arc more than ever struck with the 
appearance of the stone quarries all Dm is honeycombed 
with diem, and by the side of every edifice of any size one 
sei's the hole in the lock out of whicli its materials have 
been hewn. Some of diese quarnes are of considerable 
jlepdi and extent, families have settled at the bottom, and 
thus little setdements of Tioglodytes liave been created, 
nestling under tall old tiees, the tops of which scarcely soar 
to the mouth of the pit The frequent occurrence of 
Afiican faces suggests the enquiry where they come from, 
and the i espouse teaches us that what httie commerce the 
di’ijiytng colony can still boast is chiefly witii the Portu- 
guese possessions in the Mozambique Until the piesent 
system of passes foi iMAlwa opium was introduced, a 
smuggling Iriiflic in th| precious- drug diverted a good 
tli'al of money to Dlu bVit that souice dried up, the place 
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no longci p.iKl Its cvponscs, and allhoii'jli ihi- pi** .ml 
Govcinoi hassuucivoiitri iirwi,lianm‘I(«)i l<•^(‘ip(^ I»3 tlx 
csUblishmcnt «1 a if},»;ulai tislu'iy, it isiloitUtlitl il < vm 
this ingcniotis di'viu* tan avail in a linanu.il puinl <>l 
view lojiislify tlu'K'tentinnliy ihr I’oiUii'IicmmiI ihx. ilicii 
nntiont footinj» in the miintiy. 'I'lie toil is at pusmt 
^^'uiisoned by about 200 men ami the f^iins it moiiiifs ai< 
very old pieces of oidinnm e , but llx'posilion hastciMinly 
iiLrong nalmnl advantages lor forliliiMlion Neai'lbe 
luibotir wall, and between the foil anil tin* town, stands a 
tall pillai connncmoiative ol aSululn slain in batlli* Ami 
It lb foi the sake ol the old days when this event nuniud 
that wc have given to Dm so pioinim'iita [ilau' m om 
sketch of Keith LI w.li , 

It was in 1537 that Niinhnda Ciinha, who had livi* 
years pieviously made an unsuuesslul altmnpl on Din, 
gamed his object by the pionnse ol aid to Sull.ln Mah.i 
cUir of GujauU, then cngagid in wai with ihi’ Dehli 
Empoioi, IIuiuAyun. lUhAdiu, wlun llie wat imhsl, 
wi&hcd toietiact his gift, ami luMaim involKsl in di ail 
tory hostilities with his foiinei alliis It was (lu n agiusl 
that thc.se dtffciena*s should Ik* seitli'd by a ]Kison.il 
intciview with the Caiitaiii ol the hi iinghis The* pai lies 
had scarcely met each otlui on Dm heath, btfou* iniitnar 
suspicions of tvcacheiy led to a siullle at the boats, in 
which the Indian Monaichaml th<* J<uiope.tn ('oininamlei 
were both slain. When we hear that in this emutmlei, 
the Poituguese bulletshaving lun shoit,‘ one stildn 1 line 
a tooth out of his mouth and filed that insic'atl, ,tiul ili.u 
another ran with a Kin el of powdei .iml .1 liglm d ton h 
into thenudbt of the Muslim band*,, <iml lh<*n lilevv him 

‘Taylor ami Muarniitt'a Imuut ml AMtttt Imim 
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self and foi ty of the foe to pieces, we feel tliat the pillar 
before which we stand is scatcely needed to g^ve assui- 
anco that vicloiy remained with the liandful ofadventuiers 
fiom the West Subsequently the Grand Seigneur, as 
1 )tlondei of the Faith of Islam, d^patched from Suez 70 
galleys, can ymg 7,000 Turkish soldieis, and a perfectly 
eipiipped tium of ailillcry, under tlie command of the 
Govcinoi of Cano, to co-operate with 20,000 troops of 
Ciujal.lt in extciminating tlie 6cto Kdfus who held Diu for 
the house of Avis 

The first siege is memorable for the bravery of the 
defendants Donna Isabella de Vega assembled the women, 
told them that their husbands and brothers were all wanted 
foi active <)pcr.itions against the enemy, and tlien herself 
led them out to woik with mattock and spade at the ever- 
ciumblmg paiapcts Ann Fernandez passed from post to 
post even while the assault lan hottest, cheeiing and encou- 
lagmg the soldicis, and, when her son was slain, carried his 
body out of the press of battle, and then returned to tire 
mtlA\ wheic she remained till the lepulse of the stormeis 
.illowcd her to depai t and weep over his burial The last 
gi.ind effort of the besiegers failed On the 5th Novem- 
ber 1 538 the garrison, 01 lather forty men, the sole rem- 
nant of 600, haggaid and war-worn, but still unconquered, 
stood on the seaward ramparts of their battered fort, and 
Wcitchcd the white sails tliat bore away from them for 
evei Sulaimdii the Cairene, baffled and discomfited 

Seven years slipped away and then Diu, this time de- 
fended only by a 10 men, sustained a second siege in the 
couise of which to the usual horiois of wa^weie added 
the misoi icb of famine 

Hut .U last thcie came icscuc fvom Goa with Juan dc 
C.istio , and he not only lelicved Diu, but attacked the 
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enemy in then foitificd Ucnchcs and united Lliem. lU* 
then carried the war inland, and so liumldeil the Kinj-s ol 
Gujardl and the Dakhhi that they woie lain to aiu'pt 
peace on any toims. De Castio’s fanie has heen mu 
moitalised in the veisc of Camonib Tie loo it was, who 
when m want of a loan to comploU* the foitilications <^( 
Dill, cut off hw beard and enclosed it in a leliei to Cio.i , 
the only security which his kmghlly patiiotisin hail to 
offer, and one accepted hy his coiintiyinen with (!nlhii- 
siasm 

But we must hasten away fxom the biavc little island 
of Dm, which fiom that time to thus h.us lemalncd the 
unmolested property of the Poi tugucse. The uh.unina- 
dans, whose yoke, as we have ,ilioady noticml, had ('vei 
sat lightly on the half-conqwnctl Rdjpnts of K.itludwdr 
were compelled m tlieii tuiii to submit to thi* Math,Ul.ls, 
and in the wake of the MaihalUs came the mightun 
Soveieignty of England In Apiil i7';s the Veshw.l and 
Gaikwdi took possession of Ahuuddluld, and pioieeiled 
to divide the levenucs of Gujaidt betwi’en them k'oi ty- 
five years afterwards the PeshwA gianled his sli.iu* in 
farm to the Barotla Government, and in this way thi’ col- 
lective claim for tribute of both the Maih.UU I’lmtes 
against KAthidwdr fell to the Gaikwdi to collect 'I'lui 
business was performed in a mode eminently ch.ii aclis is- 
tic of the people, with whom, according to Giant Duff, 
* to collect revenue and to make wai weic synonymous’ 
Bodies of three or foiu thousand prcdatoiy hoi so, un- 
encumbered with camp equipage oi aililleiy, would be 
let loose upon the country, usually about luivcst tune, 
and as they ‘approached the tciriloiy of llu* Chief liom 
whom the tribute was demanded, it was his duty if he 
meditated no opposition to despatch an acciedilcd agmil 
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to the boundaiy line, fuimslied witli the means of affoid- 
ing secuiity foi his compliance with all leasonable de- 
mands ’ But It was a point of honoui with the RAjputs to 
icbist as long as possible the levy of any tribute whatever ; 
and the MarhattAs, for their pait, ill-brookecl any delay in 
yielding to their requisitions What usually ensued there- 
fore was that 

‘the FindArls were tliiown out on*all«sides and the match of 
the aiiny was thenceforth marked by every species of plunder 
and desolation , the ripe ciops were swept from tlie fields, the 
villages wcie wantonly fired and destioyed, nothing was allowed 
to remain but the bate walls of the houses, and it frequently 
happened tlrat every acre of his lands was left bare, and every 
hamlet in his tciritoiy leduccd to a heap of smouldering rums 
bcfoic the HAjput Chieftain condescended to the payment of the 
tribute demanded ' 

Such was what the MaihattAs called their Mulkgiri, 
01 ciiant of the country Apparently not quite aware of 
what It was to which we were pledging ourselves, we had 
become bound by treaty to give mihtaiy assistance to our 
Baroda ally in these expeditions. But in Colonel Alexan- 
der Walker the ifiritish Government of the day had a 
i^resentative at the GaikwAr's Court, on whose tact and 
judgment they could thoroughly rely By his intervention 
an aiiangement was concluded which, while it not only 
more than redeemed our promises, at the same time satis- 
fied the scruples of Christian conscience and European 
civilisation, and legitimately expanded the sphere of our 
glowing influence. The GaikwAr welcomed the idea of 
realising his dues without the trouble, uncerta^ity, and ex- 
pense of an aimament specially despatched year after 
year j and die various States of KAthiAwAr, as soon as they 
had got lid of the notion that we intended a Mulkgiri 
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cxpcUition on oiu own accounl, wru' not hohindh.iiul in 
expiesbing then b.iUsfnaion with any systoiu that wouUl 
ml them of the iccuiiing Maihatl.l scmugi* Ciivcn these 
feelings on eithei sule, the [iiohlein was soon solved 'I he 
Gaikw.li consented to foiogo lus Mulkgni, and the 
Peninsular Chicfb, in lieu of all dcinamls whati'vei that the 
MailiattA Su/erain might have against them, weie sevei- 
ally rated at a certain fixed sum to be paid annually, not 
to the Gaikwir, but tor a Ibitish Agent, who in his* tin n 
was to account for the sums so iceeivcd to the (jaikw.b. 
This triple bargain was i^tified m the yeai Samvat 186/I 
(a.d. 1808), and to this day, undci the familiai^litle of the 
settlement of sixty-foui, lemains the most impoitant land- 
mark in the modem histoiy of the Piovmte • It is the 
foundation-stone on which the structine of Ibitish .ul- 
ministration has since been raised 

Our fiist appearance tlicn m KAthlAwdr was in tlie 
charactei of arbitrators between a native ally and his un- 
ruly tribvitaries But when we vancpiishcd and deposi'd 
the Peshwd of PunA m 1817, we succcdcd to lus shaie 111 
the tribute, and Ijjius became entitled assume on mil 
own account a commanding position towai ds tlie sw<ii m 
of vassals, whom both Mughiil and MaihatlA hail foiind.it 
impossible to keep m permanent subjection. And now, 
practically. Her Majesty is sole Su/eiain of KAlhiAwAi . At 
present (i860) the gioss levenucs of the countiy may be 
estimated at ratliei less than half a million sterling . out 
of which about 100,000/ arc paid as annual tubule to the 
British Government and the GaikwAr, in the piopoition 
say of two-lfiiids to the foimcr and onc-tluid to the lalti'i. 
The population is about million (r86o).‘ 

^ Population Is now (1874) oveir millions 1* 01 a brief ncc oiinl of the 
present condlhon of KAtWwdr^sec my note at end of this essay W i I 
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Put simply, the duty of a Political Agent m KdthiAwdr 
IS twofold, to collect the tiibutc and to keep the peace 
For insuiing the fiist of these objects he is entitled so far 
to iiileifere in tlie internal management of every Tdliikd 
as to see that its owner does not endanger the realisation 
of the Govei nment demand against him. To secure the 
second he, under certain limitations, administers Civil and 
Ciiminal Justice, A position, it will be seen, not ade- 
quately exi>iessed by the titlef. Political Agent, foi the 
woid Political has In India come to signify Diplomatic, 
and tiibutaiies neither are n^i have the right to be 
tieated with that fotmal delicacy of suggestion character- 
istic of aif embassy accredited from one august ally to 
anothei. ,The name Kithidwdi too is a peipetual stum- 
bling-block, in.isniuch ds Kdthidwdi is not only not the 
piopei name of the Peninsula, but it is the name of some- 
thing else, namely, of one of the ten divisions into which 
the Peninsula is divided. The word Soreth is open to a 
similar objection. Some such designation, therefore, as 
Warden of Southern Rdjastlidn would better denote both 
the countiy and the nature of the duties carried on by tlie 
Biitish olhcei pos'ted theie 

Ncveitheless payment of a tiibnte does not deprive 
tfie tnbulAi y of his independence. Even under our sway 
e..ich Tdlukddi is supposed to possess exclusive jurisdic- 
tion within his own Tdlukd Several of the smaller fry 
have little piactical ability to enforce the execution of 
justice, and under these circumstances the right of taking 
cognisance of injuiies lapses naturally to the paramount 
Powci. But the iiujoiity ate quite capable of dealing 
with most of the contingencies calling for interposition , 
and three oi foui of the moic important actually retain 
the powci of life and death within their own hands. As 
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expedition on oiu own account, woie not bi'lnmllwtul in 
cxprcbijing then satisfaetloii with any system that wouUl 
1 id them of the i ecun ing Mai h.itt.l scoui }* e ( i i ven l lu se 
feelings on cithei side, thepiolileiu was soon solved Tin’ 
GaikwAt consented to foiego his Miillvgni, .ind the 
Peninsular Cliicfb, in lieu of all ilemands wlnitcvis th.il the 
Maihattcl Sii/ciain might have ag.unst them, wise sevei- 
ally lated at a ceitain fixed sum to be paid annually, not 
tothe Gaikwii, but tcra iJiitish Agent, who in Ins* tin n 
was to account for the sums so lecoivcd to the (hiikwili. 
This triple baigaiii was r^itified in the yeai Samvat 1 864 
(a.d. 1808), and to this day, undei the familiai^title of the 
settlement of sixty-foui, icmains the most impoitant l.ind- 
maik in the modern histoiy of the Piovmce • It is tin* 
foundation-stone on which the blrucUuc of Ihitish ad- 
ministration has since been raised 

Our fiibt appearance tlicn in KdthiAwAr was in the 
charactei of arbitiators between a native ally and his un- 
ruly tributaries But when we vanquished and deposed 
the Peshwd of Piin .1 in 181 y, we suLceded to his sliaie in 
the tribute, and ^hus became entitled ^to assume on om 
own account a commanding towai ds the sw>u in 

of vassals, whom both Mughiil and Maihatld had found jL 
impossible to keep m peimancnt subjection And now, 
practically, Her Majesty is sole Siuciam of KAlhiAwAi At 
present (i860) tlie gioss revenues of the couuliy may be 
estimated at rather less than half a million stoilmg . out 
of which about 100,000/ are paid as annual tiibute to the 
British Government and die GaikwAi, in the propoilion 
say of two-tfiiids to the foiinci and onc-thiid to the lalti'i. 
The population is about million (i860),* 

‘ PopulatUm u now (1874) over ai millions, 1- 01 a In icf nerminl of the 
present condition of Kitlii^wdr^seo my nolo at end of this ossuy W W 1 1 
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Put simply, the duty of a Political Agent in KAthiAwAr 
11 twofold, to collect the tiibutc and to keep the peace. 
P'or insuuiig die fiist of these objects he is entitled so far 
to inteifeie in the iiiteinal management of every TAlukA 
as to see that its owner does not endanger the realisation 
of the Government demand against him To secvire the 
second he, undei certain limitations, admmistcis Civil and 
Ciiminal Justice A position, it will be seen, not ade- 
quately expressed by the titldj Political Agent , for the 
■word Political has in India come to signify Diplomatic, 
and tributaiies neither aie nor have the right to be 
tieated with that formal delicacy of suggestion character- 
istic of aif embassy accredited fioni one august ally to 
anothci , The name KAthiAwAr too is a perpetual stum- 
bling-block, inasmuch KAthiAwAr is not only not the 
piopci n,une of the Peninsula, but it is the name of some- 
thing else, namely, of one of the ten divisions into which 
the Peninsula is divided The woid Soicth is open to a 
similcU objection. Some such designation, therefore, as 
Waidcn of Southern RAjasthAn ■would better denote both 
the countiy and the natme of the duties carried on by the 
Biilish ofhcci posted thexe 

Ncvcitheless payment of a tribute does not deprive 
tfii' tiibutary of his independence Even under oui sway 
each TAIukdAr is supposed to possess exclusive juiisdic- 
tion within his own PAlukA Several of the smaller fi y 
have little piactical ability to enforce the execution of 
justice, and under these ciicumstanccs the light of taking 
cognisance of injuiics lapses naturally to the pai amount 
Powci. But the majouty aie quite capable of dealing 
with most of the contingencies calling foi mtci position , 
and till CO 01 foui of the moic impoi lant actually iclain 
the powei of life and death witliin their own hands. As 
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.1 }^. nn.il cah look loi jiisUu* only Ui his 

owii 'l.UukilAi , his }*tu‘v.iiuv, if lyluH: ajjainsl a follow- 
suhjciL, inusl b<‘ lotUosscd by tlu* common loitl of both , 
ifamilnsl tho subjoilof another jurisdiction, it musl be 
lust taken up by his own Chief, and only thioiujh him can 
It lie piosmiU'd, the pKunt in that case holdimr jrnod not 
xs airainsL the particuUu defendant, but against the state 
to Uich buch defendant may belong Downi ight oppi es- 
ston or denial of justige by a 1 Alukdli is pievental by 
the operation of the old rule of RAjiiut hospitality, which 
the Agency nevei allows to fall into abeyance , the layat 
can migrate into the lands of anothci T.llukd.li, who is 
then bound not only to give him siicltei, biit'to espouse 
his quarrel against the opprcssoi and to see it fought out 
in the British Cowls Tins piovision, setomlmg the 
natural woildly wisdom of a landloid. who knows that his 
rent loll vanes m pioporlion to the nuinliei of his cult i- 
vators, brings it about that the IMlukd.iis do noLgeneially 
indulge m those practices of tyianny aiul e\loitkm to- 
wards their Icnantiy which, we an* loo mucii given to 
believe, so maikedly distinguisli the Native Revenue 
system from oui own. Thcie is but oi?e class of men in 
the Piovince admitted to tlic light of diicct litigation witli 
their own Chiefs These aie the Cjiiasiil and Miil- 
Girasids, astheyaie called, who being eitliei onginally 
portioned cadets of die ruling tube, oi the less icspeclabie 
descendants of some cateian who in the old lime estab- 
lished his black-mail upon a village oi Distiict, have 
become possessed of certain propiiclaiy lights m the land, 
which they defend with all the pioverbial tenacity of die 
Rijput. 

In i860 there weie 224 TAlukdAis of si/es, each 
basing his fight to the title upon the fact of die estate 
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which he lepresents having been entered in the Domes- 
day Book of Colonel Walker’s settlement as paying its 
quota of tribute by a separate and diiect transaction with 
t!ie British Agent The following are the principal 
men — 

II H the Naw^b of JunAgarh. •> 

„ the JAm of NawAnagar I Chiefs of the first rank 
„ the Rawal of BhAwnagar J 

Tht HAnA of Purbandar ^ • 

The RAj of BiAngdrU ... , I Of the second grade 

1 he Thdkur of MurvI , . , ] 

JunAgarh is the premier state of tlie Province The 
city lies at the entrance of a valley, and at its north- 
castei n ai^le the dark bastions of the old RAjput Acro- 
polis., the Uparkot of RA Khengar, still frown over * the 
sticak of gold,’ the river Sond RekhA , whilst high above 
city and citadel toweis the temple-crowned mount of Ni- 
miiiAlh, the royal GirnAr. Many a time did the old 
Churasamd piinces, who held tlieir Court here as RAos of 
Soieth, and whose meraoiy is still cherished in the coun- 
tiy, do battle with the Muhammadan invader After a 
gallant resistance tlie last of the RAos was starved into 
submission and foicibly converted to the faith of the 
Prophet by Mahmdd BegarA in 1468 A century after- 
wards when Akbai overran GujarAt, the place ivas still 
further Islamised, and became occupied by a garrison 
subordinate to the Subah of AhmaddbAd Finally amid 
the general anarchy which proceeded the subversion of the 
Miiglnils, Shei KhAn BAW, a soldier of fortune, usurped 
the royalties of JunAgaih and it is his desoendant who 
still IS seated on the gedi The present NawAb, after a 
good deal of hard usage in his earker years, was still m 
his nonage when his brother, HAmid KhAn, died, a youth 

z 
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of A P.inchAyat ol .ulininisli.ition was ap- 

poiiUotl, with special injunctions fiom the CoiiiL ol Piiec- 
lois that not less allcnlion should be paid towauls the pie- 
paration of the yoiinif CluefUun loi the position he was 
destined to fill in after life, than to the musing of the 
TAlukd’s icvcnues in the inteival. The result, howevei, 
hag been — chiefly no doubt attiibutable to the ciass 
natiue on which the Regency wcie expected to woik, 
but also in some measure, we suspect, owing to ciafty 
views of future ascendency ovei an incompetent mastci — 
that while gieat general ^arospciity was attained foi the 
estate, its ownei grew up in the ZanAnA ignoiant, 
enervated, and almost fatuous 1 he inti igtios of a dis- 
reputable old slave-woman, whojiad been the# indulgent 
muse of his boyhood, led to tlic unjustifiable lepudiation 
of his consort, a Pimccss of the house of RliAdanpui, and 
to a degrading alliance with the slave-woman’s niece. 
Soon tlie Darbir became lent by two factions ; one behind 
the Pardd aiming at an acknowledgment fiom the Horn- 
bay Government of the legitimacy of a son by the last- 
mentioned conneftion ; which, once obtained, would be 
the sure foiei miner of the NawAb’s sudden demise ; and 
another supporting Uie DiwAn, oi chief miiiislei, who 
strong ill the Agency’s appioval of his geiieial adminis- 
tration, attempted to seat himself pei maneully as Mayoi 
of the Palace over this Roi Faiudani, About two yeais 
before this article was written, the Chief Minister was 
dismissed from his office. But he still intrigued foi the 
recovery of power, and thus with a weak minisliy de 
fMto struggling against a powerful opi>osition, a fresh 
element of confusion is added (i860) 

It IS a relief to tnin fiom JunAgaih to NawAnagAr. 
The Jdm is the head of the KAthiAwAi branch of the great 
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clan of Jcirejd RAjputs, which suited into the country 
fj 0111 Sind nbout the middle of die fifteenth century , 
and anothei stem of which is represented by the RAo of 
Kutch. 

Peisonally, though ignorant of the English language, 
and possessed of a high spirit of independence that chafes 
undci a yoke stricter than his fathers ever knew, the jAm 
has more of die essentials of an, English gentleman about 
him than any Hindu it has yet Been our lot to meet 
Euiopean society is not particulaily courted at NawAna- 
gai, but no sAhib, great or smsAl, official or independent, 
has evei visited its well-ordered DarbAr without carrying 
away a real feeling of hearty regard for the active little 
Prince, whose punctilious courtesy, frank and easy as- 
sumption of perfect equality, readiness to join in the chase, 
and liberal hospitality render social intercourse with him 
an unaffected pleasure The TAlukA is well managed and 
Its laige compactness is the chief reason why the HallAr 
District gives but litde trouble to the officer in charge. 

But the best administered TAlukA and possibly the 
wealthiest belonga to the RAwal of BhAwnagar De- 
scended from a dashing sea-rover, MokherAjf, who in the 
fourteenth century had his eyne in the isle of Pinm at the 
mouth of the Gulf of Cambay, and whose shade is to this 
day propitiated by the passing mariner, the RAwal is the 
head of the Gohel RAjputs, a race driven in from MirwAr 
by the RAthors ad 1200 

Himself boasting neither abilities nor attainments, he 
has the fortune to command the services of t^e most en- 
lightened and upright Chief Minister mthe Province, and 
the good sense not to quarrel with him (i860) Commerce 
lias been the tiaditional policy of the* State for a consider- 
able period, and on this common held of enterprise 
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Bhdwiiagar has been brought into close and fi equent con- 
tact with our own tradcis of Bombay and Suiat, the 
natiiial consequence being that Bhtlwnagai has become 
honouiably identified among KdthiAwtli feudatoi les witli 
the cause of progress and civiliSiition. Pai t of the RAwal’s 
teintoiies, evei since one of his ancestois put to death 
some unhappy wietch who, in a season of famine, had 
ventured on the saerdegfe, of killing a cow foi its beef, has 
been placed by Goveininent under the sway of English 
laws And for pin poses of juiisdiction it was oiiginally 
incorporated into the Zild*of AhmaddbAd ^ 

We now come to Chiefs of the second cl^ss. Fore- 
most IS the RAnA of Purbandar, representing the JetwAs, 
one of the four ancient races still.cxtant in tha'Peninsula 
The RAnA piofcsses to tiacehis oiigin back to a patiiaich 
got by HanumAn, the Monkey-God, out of a female 
alligator. His genealogy is asset ted in the family title 
of PuncheriA, or long tailed, and the household baid in 
Colonel Tod’s time ‘stoutly contended for a s ’pci flinty of 
down in Prince SontAn, only foui generations ago * In 
die days of Gha7»lvide invasion all the. West and pait of 
the North of KAthiAwAr belonged to the JetwA l^Ajputs, 
but the forays of JliAlA and JAiejA have now narrowed 
their possessions to a small tract called BatdA, south of 
the shaggy range of hills of the same name The RAnA of 
to-day IS a man of plain business habits, whose BiAhmanic 
simplicity of attire strikes an eye accustomed to the bla/e 
of jewels usually presented by his fellow chiefs Foimcrly 
there was jj. British detachment stationed at Puibandai, 

> This was written in i8to On the death of the Ilhitwnngar Chief, his 
successor being a minor, fhe territory passed under n regency, with n Hoinlwy 
civihan and the old native councillor as joint Ministers Unilci their lule it 
continuesthemostprospcrousandbestgovorncdStatomKdthldwdr.— WW.H 
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Its expenses being defrayed by a cess on the Rdn^’s port 
dues , but the troops Iiave now been withdrawn, and 
nothing but the Christian cemetery raising its crosses by 
the blue watei s of the bay, is left to tell of what has been 
The Jhdlds, sprung probably from an offshoot of An- 
hilwdnl, on the extinction of which dynasty they obtained 
laige teriitorial aggrandisement, own the Rdj of Halwad- 
DrdngdrA as their Chief. * 

The Thclkur of Miirvf is a*Jdreji, and deserves 
notice from the fact of his ancestor in Colonel Walker’s 
time having been the fiist of the tnbe who consented to 
abandon die fell custom of infanticide The present in- 
cumbent of the gadi possesses better abilities tlian has 
fallen to ^he lot of most of his peers, and retains the 
management of his Tdlukd considerably in his own hands 
He keeps m tight check the landed proprietors under 
him, and from this circumstance has incurred the not 
wholly deserved odium of a grasping and oppressive 
policy. Having possessions in Kutch, he lias been for 
long involved m various disputes with the Rdo of tliat 
State, and some recent decisions of th^ Bombay Govern- 
ment m these cases have given him much dissatisfaction 
, It now remains to notice generally the ten divisions of 
the Peninsula These are — 

Five Soutlicrn Soieth, Babiidwdr, Und-Sunvq^d, 

Gohelwdr, and Kdthidwdr Proper 
Rve Nortlicin JhdUwdr, Machu-Kdnta, Hdlldr, 

Bardd, and Okhamandal 

Soreth contains the Girndr Hill and Junagarh city, 
the port of Virawal-Pattan and Somndth Temple — all 
discussed above If we except the Shaikh of Mdngrol on 
the coast as too insignificant to glance at, the only other 
Tdlukd IS Bantwd, a Miisalmdn township held by a 
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junior bi-anch of the BAbfa of JiinAgAih. The two piin- 
cipal shaieholders, Sir Biilanil KhAn and Kainal-iul-tlln 
Khdii cairy on a chioiiic feud, which in Mai eh 1859 was 
further embittered by a fight between then ictaincis of 
unusual feiocily ; fifteen men killed and lifty wounded 
A sham reconciliation was thc’n got up with the object of 
tricking Government into a commutation of the penalties 
to which they hiM become liable , and finally they put the 
crown to their misdeeds by treasonably haibouiing the 
rebel WAghais. 

In Babrtdto&ry a sngill and pooi Distiict lying 
between the Gir forests and the sea, and held by Babiids 
and Ahirs with land-tenures of binguLu complication, the 
only town of note is JafarAb<kI, 01 moic coiicctly Muzaffa- 
rdbdd, a foitified port said to have been colonised by the 
Turks, and. now belonging to the Ilabshi Chief of Zan- 
jirA near Bombay, who deputes the man.igenient of his 
distant estate to a violet'beaidcd l<'aujd.li of iiulubiUbly 
African physiognomy In connection with this Disluct 
may be mentioned the sulphiuelcd hot spiings of Tul-si- 
sdm in the heart pf the pestilent Gii. ^ Supcistition has 
ascribed the phenomenon to Divine agency, so by the 
side of it IS reaied a diamond-eyed image of Kiishiiii, 
tended by a small colony of monks. 

Uitd Surm^A is no bigger tlian Babridwdi, <ind even 
more insignificant 

Gokelwdr, at the mouth of the Cambay Gulf, is occu- 
pied by the Rdwal of Bhdwnagai, and his Bhdydd 01 
brother-kindred Noticeable Thdkurs are those of Walleh. 
Ldthl, and Falitdnd. The town of Walleh has been 
ah eady remarked as standing near the ruins of the once 
splendid Wallabhiput’, Ldtlii gave a daughter in mar- 
riage to one of the low-born Gaikwdrs, a condescen- 
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Sion repaid by that monaich agieeing to accept the yearly 
Na/ardnd of a horse in lieu of his former demands for 
tiibute But emphatically the glory of Goheln^dr is the 
hiU of Satiunjai {Safrunjaya) at Pahtdnd, dedicated to 
Adindth, the first of the twenty-four hierophants of the 
Jams The beauties of this ancient haunt of Indian 
Buddhism are described by Mr Forbes as follows — 

‘ There IS hardly a city in Indiat through its length and 
breadth, from the river of Sind to the sacred Ganges, from 
Himdlaya’s diadem of ice-peaks, to the throne of his Virgin 
daughtei, Rudra’s destined bride, tiiat has not supplied at one 
time or oth^r contributions of wealth to the edifices which ci own 
the lull of Falitdnd , street after street, and square after square, 
extend th^sc shrines of the Jain faith, with their stately en- 
closures, half-palace, half fortress, raised in marble magnifi- 
cence upon the lonely and majestic mountain, and like the man- 
sions of anothei world, far removed m uppei air fiom the ordinary 
ticad of moitals In the dark recesses of each temple one image 
or nioie of Adindth or Ajit, or of some other of the Tirthankars, 
IS seated, whose alabaster features, weanng an expression of list- 
less lepose, are rendered dimly visible by the faint light shed 
fiomsilvei lamps , incense perfumes the air, and barefooted, with 
noiseless tread upon the polished floor, Jthe female votaiies, 
glittering in scarlet and gold, move round and round m circles, 
chanting foith then monotonous, but not unmelodious hymns 
Sktrunjai indeed might fitly represent one of the lulls of Eastern 
romance, the inhabitants of which have been instantaneously 
changed into marble, but which fairy hands are ever employed 
upon, burning perfumes, and keeping all clean and brilliant, 
while faiiy voices haunt the air with voluptuous praises of the 
Devas.' 

And m plain truth we believe that no fabric of man’s 
workmanship in India, not excepting even the Tdj, is 
more calculated to arouse wonder, admiration, and lasting 
remembiance than the temple-city df Pahtdnd m its unique 
and mysterious peifection 
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Kdthtd^vdr Proper is aUigc inland Distiict, and, as Us 
name denotes, the counliy of those i cdoiibtcd fieebootcis 
■who, by the awe they iixbpued into the M ai hattAs, Iwvc un- 
wittingly given thou name to iho whole Peninsula They 
iinmigiated uito the countiy In the eighth centuiy, a n , 
and fiom then btituie, facial luumenls, and blue eyis 
have been by some authorities supposed to be of Scythian 
origin. Then religion is a loose foimof Ilinduisnigiafted 
upon an ancient vaiciafion foi the Sun , the list of 
witnesses appended to any of then documents still leads 
off with * Sri Silijyani SliiJkh,' the lostmiony of the holy 
Sun Unlike the RAjputs who enjoy a modilicd foim of 
piimogeniturc, tlie sons of a Kathl inherit by equal paiti- 
tion , and the minute subdivision of estates witlvno lecog- 
nised heads of houses effected by the opciation of this 
custom, added to an innate tiiibulence in then blood, 
renders the KAthis the most iioublesomc tiibc of all that 
the agency has to deal witli What they wcu* in loimei 
times when they could act up to the good old maxim — 
‘Thou shalt want ere I want,’ may be g.itheied fiom the 
following specimeij embalmed for us by^ColonelTod — 

‘ Je<fsA, or, with the morcicspcctful postfix, JcssAji, Wiis a fan 
specimen of his race After silting at his case, foi sonu. time, 
indulging, like a true Kdthi, m the most unrestrained freedom of 
speech, I turned the conversation to his past life, by asking 
whether he had not earned the honouiablc piofcssion of aims to 
some distance beyond his own sequestered abode. A mere ‘ ti iflc ’ 
replied the moss-trooper with the greatest nonchalance^ ‘ ncvci 
further than Bh&wnagar, Pattan, and JhAlawdr* If the icadci 
will consult the map he will find that JcssAjfs thice points foini 
a triangle, enfbracing the most remote quaiLcrs of the Fcninsula, 
East, South, and West , and tliat a trifle beyond lu eithci diicc- 
tion, both the horse and his iidcr must have gone into llic sea 
On pushing him a little fuither, by observing that these were 
very confined limits, and enquiimg if he had never tued the 
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Northean 01 continental poition, with the same simplicity of 
manner and tone, he replied in his metaphorical diction, * Wliy 
I have diiven my lance into the gate of Ahinaddbdd ’ I wanted 
no more , Jessdj/, the Siweiain of Deold, and of one dozen sub- 
jects, Ins township covering about as much soil as a good-sized 
mcinsion, had, single-handed, insulted tlie capital of Gujardt ' 

Of the Northern Districts, yhdldwAr is a large and 
fertile tract, rich in wheat and cotton, lyyig towards Cam- 
bay’ and Ahmaddbdd The *hdld Chiefs ranking next 
after the RAj of D/dngdiA are the Rdj of Wdnkdnir and 
the Thdkur of Wad wan. In these parts there is a 
capital device for providing in every robbery either for the 
detcctiori* of the robber or compensation to the party 
robbed ^ The village within the limits of which any such 
occuirence may have happened becomes facto bound 
cithei to produce the thief, make good the value of tlie 
piopcity, or point out some other village whereto their 
own piimary liability may be justly transferred The last 
altei native is effected by tracking the footsteps of the 
lobbers from the scene of their depredation into the limits 
of a neighbouiing community, who again in their turn are 
at liberty, if thdy can, similaily to pahs the responsibility 
on to a tiurd village, the third to a fourth, and so on, until 
either the fugitive oifenders are lun down or their steps 
are no longer traceable And where the track ceases 
there the final liability rests Large sums are not unfre- 
quently at stake on questions arising out of this system, 
and, although the dexterity of the Jhdldwdr Pagis is such 
that, we suspect, even one of Cooper’s impossible Red 
Indians might learn a hint or two fr«m them, the 
doubtful proofs upon which an estate is mucked some- 
times in penalties out of proportion to its means, makes 
these ‘ Waltar ’ (rompensation) cases among the most un- 
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satisfactoiy which the officei in chaigc of the Northern 
Distiicts has to adjudicate. Still, in an unsettled countiy, 
tlie system is too valuable to allow of its being weakened 
by the admission of exceptional cases of Impunity And 
certainly great precautions aie taken to exclude some ob- 
vious abuses to which its piovtsions ate liable, by lequu- 
ing eveiy Pagi to pass a practical examination in his jiio- 
fession before bemg admitted to piactlce, and by laigcly 
cutting down or occasionally altogethei disallowing* the 
claim for compensation m cases where theic may appeal 
to have been want of piop^ piecaution against loss 
Machu Kdnta, or the banks of the River Machii, 
constitute a wedge-shaped District on the Rfln of Kulch, 
the greater part of which is rujed by the TiiiUvur of 
Mdrvl, The otlier Tdlukddr is the Thdkur of Mdlid, a 
Chief of singularly limited authoi ity For the i cal inaslci s 
of Mdlid. are the Midnds, who may be charactciiscd as 
the most lawless lace on the face of the caith. To the 
local Rdjd they own no kind of allegiance, but under then 
own Chauattids, or Heads of tribes, form a special ‘ im- 
perium in impeno ’ of their own The basis on which we 
deal with them is a formal agreement between the Agent 
on the one side and the Chauattids on theothei, by which, 
in consideration of ceitam annual stipends the Chauattids 
have agreed to consider eveiy outrage committed within 
a certain circle round Mdlid as necessarily the woik of 
some Mldnd or other, and at once without more ado to 
produce the culprit or make lit repaiatioii for the offence 
The Midnds do not confine theii doings, howevci, to 
Mdlid and its^ieighbourhood numbers of them take sei- 
vice as Sepoys, find every boundary fight shows a Mldnd 
or two among the killed and wounded Mr. b orbes hits 
their character exactly m the following anecdote — 
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‘ One iliiy while nii Arab soldier of the Gaikwilr's was at his 
praycis, a MlanA passed by and asked him whom he was afraid 
of thtit hi. bent his head that way Ihc Arab replied with some 
indignation that he feared no one but Allali “ Oh, then," said the 
MlAnd, "come along with me to MAliA, we don’t fear even Allah 
theic 

Hitlliir on the gulf of Kutch belong^ to the Jdm of 
Nawclnagiar, and to the Cadets of hts hovse seated at Gun* 
dtlli’RAjkot, and othci places ^li|p Guncldl Darbdr is in a 
most dibieputablc state just at presipnt (i860). Rdjkot 
del ives Its only importance from its cential position having 
recommended it as the site for our own Civil and Military 
Head Qdaitcis.^ The usual strength of the force cantoned 
* there is ^one regiment of N I., one of regular cavalry, 
and a post of guns It may be doubted whether a better 
base for militaiy opeiations might not have been found 
somcwheie on the cool south coast a complete aima- 
ment could then have been poured into tlie country at a 
moment's notice from Kardchf 01 Bombay 

Bardd belongs entirely to the Rind of Purbandar 
Okfidmatidal is the last, and m point of value and ex- 
tent, the least of all the Divisions. * It is the extreme 
Western claw of tlie Peninsula, and as it has the sea on 
thiee sides of it and on the fouith a Rdn about 17 miles 
Ipng, stretching from the Gulf of Kutch southward to 
within a few hundred yards of the Indian Ocean, it is in 
fact a little Peninsula on its own account, isolated from 
the rest of the Province by the same physical features 
which serve to cut off Kdthidwdr itself from the Continent 

* Rdjkoti» now the seat of a public school for the voung chiehains of the 
Province, ll is admirably conducted under an English principal with 
assistant masters The lads have taken kindly to athletic sports, and show 
much of the public school spirit and manliness which the instituuon was 
intended to develop — W W H 
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of India The inliabiUnls of tins stcillc and jun{>ly 
Distuct, which does not contain altogclhci 50 villages 01 
13,000 inhabitants, aic the uoloiious Wdgliais Their 
only impoi taut places aic DwAiLl and Hall, the foimei on 
the West coast, occupying the site of one of the most 
ancient cities of the Aiyan race, and possessing all that 
sanctity in the eyes of tlie Hindu which its mythic oiigin 
at the hands of Kiishna should confci , the lattei on a 
small island of the same nmne a few miles to the Noith, 
boasting shrines of scaicely mfcrioi holiness , and both, 
until recent events, stiongly foitified The histoiy of the 
Wighais is biiefly tins. Then biiccaneciing practices 
brought down on them a Biitish invasion we conqueted 
tlie country in 1816, and finding ^it not worth ,1 etention * 
made a merit of handing it ovei for a handsome consideia- 
tion to the Gaikwdi, who destied to clothe his humble 
origin m the prestige winch loidship of their Holy Places 
would confer upon him m the estimation of the Hindus. 
He was inducted into his new possession in 1817, and 
tlienceforward managed It through his deputies with a 
happy mixture of weakness and bad faith of which Ins 
turbulent subjects were not slow to take advantage 
In 1820 It required a brilliant little campaign imdei. 
Colonel Stanhope to put them down ; and still theii insui- 
rection went smouldering on until ifl Maich 1858 it again 
broke into a flame. By the end of that year they seemed 
to have been once more effectually coerced, but tlie follow- 
ing June brought a fresh outbreak more serious than the 
last. The British Government liad now lost all patience 
with a Prince on whom incessant exhortations to bettei 
his administration had so long idly fallen, and insisted on 
die Gaikwir's handing over Okhd to oui own diiect 
management. The rebels received timely notice of this 
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change of mastcis, and had ceitain distinct teims of sur- 
icnclcr offcied them. These teims were dictated by the 
Resident of Baroda, and were perhaps needlessly severe , 
such as they were, however, the WAghars were allowed 
ample grace within which to consider them, and as tliey 
refused to accept them, were from that time to the ter- 
mination of hostilities, rebels in arms no longer against 
the^Gaikwdr but against the ^Supreme* Power of India. 
Troops by land and sea were thA}wn into Okhdmandal 
eaily in October, We attacked Bdit and were for the 
thud time within little more than half-a-century (1803 and 
1858 bemg the dates of the two preceding disasters) de- 
^fcated from its walls with severe loss The Wdghars 
evacuated the place during the night our forces enteied 
ne\t morning, and proceeded to loot (as they were en- 
titled) and to blow up (as they were m prudence bound 
to do) the iich buildings, which, notwithstanding their 
sanctity as temples, had but the day before been fortifica- 
tions manned by tiiiimphant marksmen The Wdghars 
fled to Dwdrkd we followed and besieged them there 
One dark Novqmber night they made a sally, cut their 
way through tlie pickets of H M 's 28th foot, and escaped 
across the Rdn into Kdthidwdr with all their families 
and baggage Thejr took refuge m the Bardd Hills, 
and in a foit well supplied with water on the top of 
a precipitous and jungle-covered hill seemed at last to 
jiave reached a shelter from whence they might long defy 
our best efforts to dislodge them. However, their good 
fortune had now culminated A fresh force from Kard- 
chf was disembarked at Purbanddr, and a week afterwards 
the dashing of Colonel Honner hacTstormed this in- 
expugnable position, taken 300 prisoners and broken the 
neck of the lebellion. The Wdghars everywhere sur- 
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iciulciotl ot wolo lumltHl clown, anil Ih'Iok iIumIosc' oI 
the hoi wiMlhci ol iSico thi’n' xMn.nnoil nol ,1 ilo/on nu‘n 
sUll at .uul iin.u c oiiiUcil loi CivjI .uithoitly poi- 
soiuriud m ,\n Assisi, uit (o llu* I<.i'suU'n( h.ul lifi’ii 

csltililishcd in Okh.l .ilinosL inun<‘(h,il(*iy .ilici out (.iplutc 
of l>\Vihk,lin 1 ^ 59 , tiiul tiu' whole lainy season ol llu* 
followinj^ yeav w«\s a peiKxl ol ic\>ose, tlvnlnjj; whieh it \v,is 
hoped that ihoWslfthais would settle down in then homes 
and loam to Hoconcilo themselves to tluyi l?n|;lishj^()vctnoi* 
Hut October last broiij^ht tulinjijs of their ajjaln luvmj^ i isen , 
again having ciosscd thu^R.!!!, and cominilletl gieatci 
mischief in KdthulwAi than they had ovci d.ucd to attempt 
cluiing then picvious incursion, by pcnetiatmg .is fai 
South .os Korin.li, and pilKiging tlvit city,- - belixiging to 
their old enemy the GaikwAr — ^witli gro.it east* and 
success All that can be said about this last outbreak 
is that the Assistant Resident had an extremely difli- 
cult task before him when he undcitook the pacifica- 
tion of OkhA, and that foitunc has nol smiled upon his 
clToits (i860) 

From first to la^t it will be obscivci^ the KAthiAvv.h 
Agency have had nothing whatevei to do with tlic 
WAgliais. 

And m making this statement we touch upon a sore 
In our administration of the country* which lu gently calls 
for cautery. Besides OkliAmandal theie aie two othci 
estates, AmreK in KdthiAwAr Proper and KorinAr in South, 
over which the GaikwAr has by force 01 fiaud, 01 boili, 
managed to acquiie the dnectly dominant lights of a 
TAlukdAr. Both have been subjected to the same misi ule 
as OkhA, and thdtigh a less headstrong population, unaided 
by the advantages of isolated locality, have had neithei 
the daring nor the ability to rise in organised rebellion 
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like the Wdghais, yet both Amrelf and Koi inir simmer 
witli an unceasing anarchy, fed not only by broils of an 
indigenous giowth but by numbers of others imported into 
Us congenial atmosphere from neighbouring Tiliikds 
The Gaikwdr’b Khis Mahals aie the Alsatia of Kithid> 
Wclr The Political Agent is powerless to meddle with 
them , only the Resident of Baroda, who never visits 
Kdthidwdr and has necessarily but an imperfect knowledge 
of it^ condition, has any voice* in«their Government It 
requires no conjuror to guess that they are fruitful sources 
of misunderstanding between the two offices , Rdjkot for 
ever feeling peremptorily called on to interfere, and 
Baroda with equal justice resenting the intrusion. We 
*have no I^esitation in asserting that had Okhdmandal been 
undei the supervision of the local Agency these Wdghai 
campaigns of tlie last three years, so damaging to our 
prestige, would never have occurred When they did 
occui, the vehement piotest of the military authorities 
against tlie anomaly of two political powers in the same 
country compelled Government to concentrate their repre- 
sentation in the single person of the Political Agent ; and 
now again, when a cry isiaised that the Nawdb, the Jdm, 
and the Rdnd give lukewarm or no aid in discovering the 
whereabouts of the fugitive rebels, does it not occur to 
those who have the ordering of these matteis, that if the 
pacification of the Wdghars and the control of those who 
decline the trouble of catching them were both equal 
dbjects of consideration to one and the same officer, 
Englishmen might be spared the shame and expense of a 
wild-goose chase after a handful of miserable barbarians ? 
Theie can be no shadow of a doubt but tbRt the officer, be 
he personally who he may, who is put in charge at Okhd, 
should bear the title and office of an Assistant not to the 
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Reskloiit of Raioila btU to Iho roliUc.il at K.UliIA- 

wdi. Amicll and Koi inAr .rni .is yoi diflintMUlj^ siUi.Uod , 
their case stands in this wise. The Ci.ukwAi, as an ally, 
has a light to dcnuiid that oui lOini’sonUiLions on the sub- 
ject of his estates and then in.in.igotncnl shouUl be ad- 
cliesscd to him thiough tlie sob' channel ol the Resident 
at his own Couit, but this fouu of piocediiie b.is been 
found in its woriving to cnl.iil much bloodshed and un- 
happiness upon ncighbioiiring suites^ paying us tiitnitc 
upon the condition of oui piotection. Is this, oi is this 
not sufficient reason for saying to the GaikwAi, — 

‘ Henceforwaid your deputies in KAthtAwAi shall stand 
on the same footing and be amenable to the same conliol 
with all other TAlukdAis of the Pemnsiila’ ? (i860) * 

Yet another cause of quauel with I Its Highness of 
Daroda. By tieaty ho is bound to keei> up an efficient 
Contingent of Iriegular Cavahy loi st't vice in KAthiAwAi 
And, as the fovindcis of oui lulc fovesaw, it is absolutely 
necessary foi the peace of theconntiy that theie should be 
a body of light tioops at the dispasal of the Agency, To 
do the GaikwAr justice, he spends an enotmous sum an- 
nually on the corps, but his disbuiscmeiUs aie fiuitlcssly 
appropriated by com tiers in nominal command of squad; 
rons, to whom it would be absmd to entiust any duty 
more important than that of canyihg the lettei-bag fioui 
camp to camp. All that we require is the fulfilment of a 
very plain engagement If the GaikwAr cannot himself 
raise and maintain an efficient Contingent of Cavahy, let 
hiai hand us ovei the funds requiied foi the piopei le- 
demption of fils pledge and we will do it for him. Thei o 
IS already a boOy of Irrc^ulai Aiab Infantry, attached to 
the Agency, which, though now fallen into deciepiUidc, 
was originally raised for exactly that kind of flying sei vice 
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against small bodies of outlaws, wherein regulars sulifer 
much and effect little These footmen, togedier with a 
troop of mounted police, called Mohasali Sawdrs, require 
thorough reorganisation they might then be combined 
with an improved Gaikwdi Contingent into a really useful 
force of Irregulars , and so without the cost of a rupee 
to the State, the Political Agent might be invested 
with a strength and piestige which he •very materially 
need^, and which would be the^ur^t safeguard against 
the occurrence of another * little was ’ such as that of 
the Wdghars Disturbances in a country which, like 
the Oudh of a few years ago, bristles with forts and is rich 
in jungle fastnesses, while her '^population is habitually 
armed to ,the teeth and largely interspersed with merce- 
nary desperadoes from Mekran, Arabia, Sind, and Belu- 
chistdn, are no trivial matters Our Model Corps would 
be raised on somewhat the same principles as the Panjdb 
Guides , but the Commandant would be strictly confined 
to executive functions, never moving out his men without 
expiess order from the chief Political Authority, — so 
firmly would we guard from all cliance of infraction the 
salutary rule of holding each Tdlukddr i esponsible for 
t^e peace of his own dominions. 

Another reform that we would advocate is connected 
^\l*^h an abuse for which the local officers of tlie day are 
in no degree responsible It is a traditional part of our 
policy in the country, having its probable origin, we are 
inclined to think, in the fact of an inefficient Contingent 
having left the Political Agent powerless to maintain tlie 
peace We refer to a feeble method of dealJhg with dis 
putes about* land In a Rdjkot court thcpmaxim seems 
to be that a land case can never be finally settled, and 
that the most unreasonably litigious Girasid, whose 
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slKVclowy cUims may have In'cn luMul iwt'nly llmos over, 
must still lie u'towil with sDinc li'mpmtsmii I'Nin’ilicnl 
that nuiy Uiui away his wialh. 'i'his systui\ not only 
serves to itiUiul the adinimsiralion ol jusUu' in oases of 
jyciiuino iir^cney, hut, as ujivinjjf si opo loi the ailmission 
and ictenlion on tlii’ lilc of cases thiU ncvci can eomc to 
any definite issue, liMils to the Aj^enl’s camp beinj^ lullowed 
about, month after month, and year altei ye.u , by a posse 
of people for whom nuthihjjovei can or oujjht to lie done, 
but who still live on in hopes ol intis (eiente some lucky 
day in theii behalf. AH this has its sen el spiinjj, wc 
believe, in a iln\ulof Ikthiiwati.i. ‘'I'liis teim,’ wiitcs 
Colonel Wnlkci, *is deiivetl fiom AW//*/ outsidt’, .indwrf/ 
a load. The offence consists in ihe R.vjputs, oi CViiasulsf 
making then Rayats and dependents ipiit then native 
village, which is suffeied to leinain wasU', and the CtuasuV 
with his brethren tl\cn rcthes to some asylum, whence he 
may cairy on his depredations with impunity, lleing 
well acquainted with tlic countiy, and the lediess of in- 
juries being common c<iuhc with the inembeis of evciy 
family, the Udhirwatid luis little to fe.u ftoiu tliose who 
are not m die immediate intcicst of his enemy, and he is 
in consequence enabled to cununit veiy evtensive mis- 
chief until he may be extirpated, oi his puiicipal forced 
to compromise the dispute’ In fact a Kdthidwdr lldhtf- 
watiA IS just what an Oudh Ddkdit was in the late king’s 
time. Hitherto it has been usual to coa\ and wheedle 
the outlaw into surrender; and his ci lines have Ixs'n 
visited with slendci pxmisliment. Let us cite the fii st case 
that occurs 'to our memory The date, wc think, was in 
1844, the Ginnid’s name VisAji U narjl ; at any rate he was 
out against the Thdkur of Falitdnd, and the Political 
Secretary fer the time was Mr. J. P. Willoughby, now of 
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the Home Council Visdif w^o » i 
by a Criminal Couit presided „ f” 
with three or four na^„ of Agent 

™nt of judicial praof he escapedTo “ P°' 

oa the fimt count, embrecin^'Sl th^ "T°"’ 
ar-ruo.uiM'r-u^iSfflT/.hewasunan * “ •^murder, 

Couit sentenced him to ^ guilty The 

™til he furnished proper se^rTtT'The^G”''' 

Bombay, in leviewmg this ^*10 G^meot of 

tat mitigated the L, and dire^ed ^'^ 1 * 

should be at once released, adchl^trf , 

rto 0/ ICA^A,dmar 

nominal funuhmmt / ^ aMd /or a monly 

been too much le1ta^c7m*KiflS'f ? *“ 

kept going a pol^ l^i^ ™rely 

in CoIonJ Ws'^casrn^treterd 
pathies devoted unreservedly for ri • . ^ 

atudyoffurehenngtheCm.^o?h?ir"d‘°«-‘5ri^^^^ 

had justly invest him 
influence which would have enabled hi^t 
lijinded and successfuiiy the crasiest ma I ^ singie- 
ovei was started YetL woTm 1^^'”' 
otat, we fear, calls for 
who shall abolish what has bLm, 
into more ^ful primuples diat have 2 

stotai, and at all pomts patiently, gmdually, and mrely 
e up our rule to a state of stricter discipline Espe- 
ci^ down deprecate the false benevolence ol interferl 
with the doi^tic aflairs of a Tdluki td" save it from 

pecuniaryemba^ment Spoiledvhildren have nckety 

health , and a Chief, who after having imbibed the bjt 
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(’diication wliuh we havr Immmi .iMo l«i ihiow 'm his way, 
may on<*G have dtsiovou'd by (*\iK*iii’n(e lhal liis {iieiUg* 
.ilily will hiiiL no one bul hnnsfll, and that il he lakes to 
boundaiy-fij^hls we shall inl.illiMy make him smait for 
them, will be a far mine vah».\l)le mi'mbt'i of st>clety than 
one whom we have foi evei beim liyin^ to keep out of 
haim’s way At piesenl K.UhiAwAi is a baibaiism pure 
and hiniple, hel people liavinp; jusl iwo viiLues, palii- 
aichal hosjritahty and sompauxtive Liuthlulue-ss And the 
fiist lesson to be instilled into all tanks is the .same which 
Loid Canmiij? taught Ihi* ^h.lns of l*esh.twdi * Y on shall 
have justice, bntyoui Su/erain will have peace’ 

A xvor J or two in com liisioii nmy be aiu iilalile re- 
garding the two species of KAlhiAw.ii dem/ens,that h.wt’ 
made the mime of the counliy f.imiliai to most peojile, 
vu , the lions and hoiNes. 

The famous old bleed ol lioises lhal boie the 
Kdthfb on tlicii fotays — they, by the way, always allected 
mares for their singukirly imfummini' (]XUiUty of superior 
silence — and that mounted I I.M.’s rytli Di.igoons m such 
a style that two successive Colonels (one of them being 
the same Honouiablc Lincoln Stanhope who suppiessed 
the Wdglxar revolt of 1820) testified to the Regimctjt 
being better mounted than any othci cavalry coi ps in Otc 
service, is eitlier extinct, we legrdt to say, 01 fast dj«*«g 
out. How-a-days there is nothing to be found m the 
countiy with legs even decently strong-boned Tlu' half- 
dozen. Arab stations of the Government Remount Agency 
scattered through die country aic tod few to leaven the 
mass. A regulai Stud Faim and a Knee Meeting at 
Rdjkot itx which the Chiefs of the Province might be in- 
duced to lake an interest would effect leal good. 

Prom accounts stdl to be read in back numbers of the 
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Indtatt Sporhng Review it is dear that formerly lions were 
to be met with in many parts of Kdthidwar. Now, how- 
ever, these animals are only to be found in the Gir jungles , 
and consequently the sport they afford, like tiger-shoot- 
mg in the Oudh Tardi, offers itself at the risk of fever 
from malaria and unwholesome water Colonel Le Grand 
Jacob, who shot numbers, maintains that it is a mistake 
to suppose the Gujardt lion has no maqe, and imagines 
that the hair IS thinned by pei^etual entanglement with 
the thorns and unde’nvood of the forqjst , but, on the other 
hand, a writer m the Quarterly Review^ describing a 
specimen presented to the Zodfogical Gardens of London 
by the lafe Nawdbof Jundgarh, compares it with a young 
•African hpn that boasted a fine mane, and says — 

* * The fuli-giown animal from Gujardt is, on the contrary, com- 
paiativcly mancless, and his tail takes a short curl upwards at 
the end The caudal extremity of both is furnished with arudi- 
mentaiy claw. This little appendage was supposed by the 
ancients to be instrumental m lashing the hon into fury, and Mr 
Goidon Cummmg informs us that the natives of South Africa 
believe it to be the residence of an evil spirit which never evacu- 
ates Its post until death overtakes the beast and gives it notice to 
quit. The Gujaidf or maneless lion is supposed to be the origi- 
nal of the heraldic beast we regard vnth such respect as a 
national emblem, but which foreigners maintain is nothing better 

tlian a leopard.’ 

__ « 

There are no tigers in Kdthidwdr indeed they are 
seldom found anywhere, we believe, m the neighbourhood 
of lions. With this exception the sport all over Kdthidwdr 
IS first-1 ate. The fanatical Hindu and Jam inhabitants 
who consider virtue and religion to consist i(i the preser- 
vation of ajiimal life, indeed who never st^pk at robbery to 
prevent thebutcheiii^ of a sheep, and even some times not 
at murder to revenge the deatli of a cow, are the finest 
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game jM eservers ill llu' worUl In many |>ails you may 
.shoot black-luitk fjoniyoiii lenUloor, or \m k off a <•///;//««» 
With youi jfvolvci while (hiving on the public lOiiil, Nor 
IS theic any kitk of hog to he luiiUeil, (U of liaies and 
fo\es to be couist'd. In lhc<ohl we.ithei Ku/anit busUud, 
and wlld'duck aie capiliil eating ; and in the lains it is 
edways matter of emulation at RAjkol who shall sluK>t the 
fust puiple-ciesipd iloucan. Quail and partridges abound 
all ovci the Ihovinco. " ' 

One last woid as^to the clinuie 'I he whole year i ound 
It is equable and tempeiate, and in the hot weathei when 
eveiy where else m India iloois and wiiulows aie baricd 
to exclude the fiiinace puffs ol outci an, tlu^ coast of 
KAtluAwAr is balmy with the wet bu alh of t )cean breezes.* 
The whole Agency lives under i anvas, and the tent pf 
each Political Officei becomes a nucleus, toiind which in 
pic-nic fashion galhei the tenls ol eveiybody who can 
manage to slip away fiom dust and duly at RAjkoh widi 
sometimes a sUay spoilsman from even the inoie disUmt 
stations of Surat and Ahnvadill><ld, to bathe, shoot, hunt, 
cat ix>mfret and oystcis, and enjoy that peifts tion of doke 
far nmte which dm be found only in Ihe soft languid 
atmosphere of a summer sea. 


NOTE BY TJIE EDIUVH 

Since Mi, WylUe wrote this essay, m i860, much has 
been <ione to* improve the aclmimstmtion of K.lthi.IwAr. 
Irho difficulties ^iroceeding from the mismanngement of 
the Gaikwir, and the ^inefficient state of his contingent, 
remain. But a British Commission appointed in 1873 to 
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deal with the charges against him laid the foundation of 
a thorough reform (1874) In 1875 the Gaikwdr was 
publicly tried and dethroned by the Biitish authority, and 
a fitter man raised to the sovereignty of Baroda. The 
lions of Kdthidwir continue to decrease in number, and 
letreat deeper into the jungle fastnesses of the south- 
west. A maiked improvement has taken place in the 
Kdthidwdr horses. The Chiefs vie w^fh each other in 
then* studs , importing costly stallions and keeping up large 
establishments of selected brood mares Mr. Wyllie's sug- 
gestion about race meetings at Rajkot is now an accom- 
plished fact, and these gathef^ngs, with the horse shows 
which tlft Government so liberally fosters in the Bombay 
Presidency, are doing much to again give bone and muscle 
tQ the once famous KAthidwdr breed As regaids the 
civil and criminal administration, regular tribunals have 
been giaclually substituted for the agrestu justiha which 
Mr. Wyllie describes I derive the following account of 
die present system from the Political Agent’s Report for 
1872-73 As at the time when Mr Wyllie wrote, the 
Political Agent at Rdjkot directs the whole administration 
of Kdthidwdr, dhd represents the cliibf British authority 
in the Province, alike to the native Chiefs and to his own 
assistants 

The province of Kdthidwdr has an area of more than 
20,000 square miles and a population in 1874 of upwards 
of two and a third millions of souls The ancient name 
of the whole peninsula was Saurdshthra. The British 
Goveinment has perpetuated from the Marhattds the 
name of ‘ Kdthidwdr,’ a term applied by them to all Sau- 
idshthra, from die Kdthl race or tribe jyhich gave most 
tiouble to the invading forces '^he Province is divided 
’ into four divisions called PrdnHs, viz , Jhdldwar, Hdlldr, 
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,-}ho 

Sou'LIi, tUul Ctohflwtlu l'*.uh nl llirst* <livi*,ioiis coiiutas 
one lust ilass St.U«'. \ h.U in JiiAi K\\ Xu is DiXnjvdrX, tho 

ihii'l stall* of lln* J lull, Is, with Uu* Uiiulu*!! Jli.lU States of 
WauUnli, WailwAii, I.iuiif, S.ltil, and nihois. The lust 
[lowoi in 1 IXi 1 Xr is I Iis 1 hj^linoss tin* J.lin of N.wvilnajjar, 
llu* head of tho J,lt*oj,\s m K.Uhulw.li , .ilonji with the off- 
shoots fioin NtUVvlnvit;ai’, llu* Jiu*j.l piincipahiiosof Miu*ol 
Dhiol, lUjhol, ^nd llondul. Tht* piinupal Stale m 
SoKiuii IS lunAjjaih, a M«hainm.idan [lowoi, fully ch*- 
suihed liy Mu WylUc al paj^i* 337** i** ihc I'lomicr 

State of the whole Provinto Within the south division, 
also, aie the small pnncip^htii's «l ll,lnt\v,l, held by the 
JimAj^^aih family, and of jalaulbdd, held iiy iheMesteml- 
ants of the Mii^hul Admirals, the Subs ol Jinjir.l The * 
Jelwa Slate of Piirbandai has also* (oi <ouv<*niente, liees 
pUced iu the Soieth Ih.lnl. In l«(>m i wXii, the Suite of 
llliAwnagar has risen within tho last iinlni'ylo he the 
leading powei, and now lanks above the Clohel houses of 
PahUlnA, Ulhl, and Walleh. 

Down the centic of the Province, fiom the heaitof 
JhAUwar to somo'disUncc south of Jun.lgaih, extend the 
estates of the KAtlils, who appear to ihe’piesent I’ohtical 
Agent to have come into Saur.lshthui after the JluU^ 
JirejA, Gohcl, and l^ctwA RAjputs, and to have obtained 
from them and the NawAb of JunAgaih, by tho swoid oc 
diplomacy, the TiUukds they now hold. Fuither south 
the GaikwAris teiritoiies maich with the KAthl csUites, 
and partly overiie them. 

Below the ruling houses there aie many petty RAjpuls 
landlords, and yeomen, lepresenlativus of old familie.s now 
ruined or suppia#ted, oi of the younger brothess of chiefs 
who have received dieir^Xrrfr oi poiiiou fiom the Slate. 
The discontent of this class caused by the iiiHufficiency 
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of their land to feed their increasing numbers, by the 
chronic agitation of old unsettled claims, and by new 
oppressions on the part of the superior Darbdrs, still 
disturbs the Province There are also several dis- 
tinct sets of dangerous communities, the descendants of 
the mercenaries foimerly kept up by ambitious chiefs, 
such as the Mfdnds under Mdlid, and the Miydns under 
Jundgarh The Kolls, Ahlrs, and other -aboriginal people 
wh<y form the lowest gride df society, hai^e an inborn 
taste for plunder, and require an efficient and a watchful 
police The Mekrdnls are always ready to join a leading 
freebooter The wild tribe ol Wdghars in the Gaikwdr’s 
old distiTct of OkliA on the west coast, described by Mr. 

" Wylhc at pages 348-50, and the maiauders who descend 
(ivi4_ Jhdldwar from ihe.Rdn (Runn) of Kutch and Jatwdr, 
complete the list of predatory races in Kdthidwdr. 

The peace of the Prbvince has become, however, merely 
a question of Police. Internal warfare and lesistance to 
the supreme power have been put down under the British 
rule. Since 1807-8, the Chiefs have been bound to pay 
thcii tiibute regularly, to respect each other's possessions, 
and to keep the highways safe within their own limits. 
Tlut no definite measures were pressed on them for die 
due performance of die lattei duty. And as with the 
..repression of ciime,-so with the remedy of those civil 
wrongs which drive men to outiawry and murder There 
Wiis an infinite number of unsettled proprietary rights, 
'and tlaims to jurisdiction, rank, and independence as 
between those who actually possessed and those who had 
fonnei ly possessed political power These ciJnflicting titles, 
the BiitLsli Agency when first established did not attempt 
to treat in such a way as to ensupe finality. The Agent 
generally confined himself to mediation, and 11 reversible 
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